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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



The first edition of this book consisted largely of lectures 
prepared for students in Cornell University, and to these have 
been added, in successive editions, material gathered from ex- 
perience in turbine construction and operation, and new problems 
illustrating the design of several types of turbines developed in 
recent years. The book is in no way a manual for turbine 
designers, although it aims to assist those who wish to obtain a 
knowledge of the principles and methods used in design, and to 
describe some of the experimental work that has accompanied the 
development of the turbine. 

The theory of the various types of turbine follows very 
closely that given in Stodola's Steam Turbines. The arrange- 
ment of the material is that which the writer has found to be 
adapted to the needs of engineering students. Even though the 

^ student has a good foundation in elementary science, the applica- 

^ tion of hydraulic and thermodynamic principles to the specific 

problems of turbine design can be understood only by working 

>^ out illustrative examples. The study of the hydraulics of the 

subject naturally precedes that of *he thermodynamics, as the 

^ fonner serves to explain the action of a moving fluid on turbine 

buckets, and to show not only how rotation is produced, but why 
the hydraulic eflSciency varies according to the relation between 
steam and bucket velocities. After these questions have been 
discussed, it becomes essential to take up the principles of steam 
flow in nozzles and turbine passages, and this calls for at least an 
^ outline of Zeuner's comprehensive treatment of this subject. 

Without an understanding of the fundamental equations repre- 
senting steam flow, a thorough grasp of the turbine problem is 
impossible. It has seemed best to direct attention particularly to 
the hydraulic and thermodynamic aspects of the turbine rather 

than to the questions of mechanical detail, strength of parts, 
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critical speeds of rotation, and fti)eed regulation, — questions upon 
which there is a constantly increasing technical literature. 

Turbine designers have found an almost indispensable aid in 
the heat diagrams or entropy charts, of which the most readily 
applied is that proposed by Mollier, having as co-ordinates 
entropy and heat-contents of steam respectively. It is therefore 
essential that the student should become familiar with these 
diagrams and with their application to steam problems. A very 
effective means of familiarizing the student not only with the 
diagrams, but with thermodynamic principles in general, is to 
require him to actually plot from his own computations a few 
curves of each kind involved in the temperature entropy diagram, 
and to produce from these the elements of a Mollier diagram. 

A question naturally aiises during the study of fundamental 
theory regarding the extent to which the principles have been 
tested experimentally, and in Chapter YI experimental work 
bearing upon steam flow is discussed, necessarily to a limited 
extent. Such work forms a valuable link between the study of 
theory and its application to problems of design, and the student 
should be referred to technical publications in which further 
results of experimental work can be found* 

Chapters VII and VIII deal with the application of prin- 
ciples to the design of impulse turbines and reaction turbines 
respectively. New problems have been prepared, in addition to 
those illustrating the fundamental tlieory, and these are based 
upon methods at present in use by engineers engaged in turbine 
work. These methods involve the use of experimentally obtahied 
coefficients of efliciency, and are subject to frequent changes and 
improvement. There are in use several general methods of cal- 
culation for each type of turbine, the methods differing among 
themselves according to the experience of individual designers. 

The writer has found that an effective means for assisting 

the student to obtain a grasp of the subject lies in assigning a 

series of six or eight examples similar to those given in the 

appendix. The work outlined can l>e accomplished in a half 

year with a class meeting twic^e a week. 

COT 

Madison, Wis., August, 1910. 
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In presenting this third edition the writer wishes to call 
attention to the new problems in the design of the Curtis and 
the Parsons types of turbine, to the suggestions regarding tur- 
bine analysis, and to the Diagram of Heat-contents of Steam, 
the superheated region of which is plotted from the results of 
the writer's recent investigation of the specific heat of super- 
heated steam.* This diagram is laid out as suggested by Dr. 
Mollier, the co-ordinates being Entropy, and Total Heat-contents, 
and is exceedingly convenient because heat-units are read on 
straight lines instead of on curves as in the Temperature- 
entropy Diagram. The present edition contains also new mat- 
erial relating to the application of steam-turbines to marine 
propulsion, including illustrations of some of the most recent 
turbine steamers. 

The object of the book is, as before, to set forth the principles 
essential to those who wish to equip themselves for taking up 
steam-turbine work. Only such details relating to present 
practice in turbine construction have been given, therefore, as 
would suflSce to illustrate the application of the principles. 

C. C. T. 

Ithaca, N. Y., November, 1907. 



* American Society of Mechanical Engineers, December, 1907. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 



In writing this book I have aimed to give in logical order 
the fundamental principles of steam-turbine design, with 
examples of their application, and to show the results obtained 
in engineering practice. 

The development of the steam-turbine has been so rapid 
that many of the problems involved, while solved more or 
less satisfactorily for constructive purposes, have not been 
put upon a scientific basis. Foremost among these problems 
is that of the velocity of steam-flow under given conditions, — 
important not only for an understanding of the operation of 
the turbine, but for predicting the results to be expected from 
a given set of conditions. My principal incentive has been 
the desire to analyze and correlate the results of certain im- 
portant experimental investigations, and to show how these 
results could be used in connection with the well-known laws 
of hydraulics and thermodynamics as applied to steam-tur- 
bines. In stating these laws I have attempted to develop the 
expressions in a simple and direct manner, and to give numer- 
ical and graphical solutions illustrating the principles involved. 

The book is not intended to be or to take the place of a 
treatise on either hydrauUcs or thermodynamics, but it has 
seemed best to give in outline the development of such parts of 
those subjects as are most necessary for acquiring the working 
knowledge which it is the object of the book to impart. I have 
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attempted, therefore, to discriminate between essential princi- 
ples and such discussions as are chiefly of scholarly interest. 

A large part of the experimental data used in the book 
was obtained by Professor Gutermuth, of Darmstadt, Dr. 
Stodola, of Zurich, Mr. George Wilson, of Manchester, Mr. 
Walter Rosenhain, of Cambridge, and Professor Rateau, of 
Paris. I have taken the material from various sources, and 
have endeavored to give credit in all cases. The work on 
nozzles and buckets combined was done in the Sibley C!ollege 
laboratories, and a series of similar experiments is now in 
progress there, in which the exhaust is led into a condenser 
maintaining such vacuum conditions as are used in practice. 

I am especially indebted to the officials of The General 
Electric Company, The Westinghouse Machine Company, The 
AUis-Chalmers Company, and The De Laval Steam Turbine 
Company, for opportunities for taking extended observations 
at their works, and for permission to use data and material 
for illustrations. Especial thanks are also due to Professor 
R. C. Carpenter for placing at my disposal valuable experi- 
mentally obtained data; and to Messrs. A. G. Christie, C. E. 
Burgoon, and J. C. Wilson for assistance in making calcula- 
tions and plotting curves. 

C. C. T. 

Ithaca, N. Y., January, 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Rotation in a steam-turbine is caused by particles of 
steam acting upon suitably formed surfaces attached to the 
rotating part of the machine. Steam consists of very small 
particles or molecules possessing mass, and the heat in steam 
may be caused to impart high velocity to its own particles. 
This is accomplished by allowing the steam to fall suddenly 
in temperature and thus to give up its heat as work in expand- 
ing its volume and expelling its own substance from a place 
of higher to one of lower pressure. If the expansion takes 
place in a given direction, as when steam flows from a nozzle, 
the action is somewhat similar to that occurring in the barrel 
of a gun when the charge of powder burns, forming a gas of 
high temperature which quickly expands, driving before it 
the projectile and also the particles of gas and burnt powder. 
The substance expelled from the gun, having had work done 
upon it, attains a certain velocity and is capable of giving 
up its energy, minus certain losses, to whatever objects may 
be in the way tending to retard or change the motion of the 
mass. 

When a substance, such as steam or water or gas, flows 
through a nozzle and has its motion accelerated during the 
flow, a reaction occurs opposite in direction to the flow and 
tending to move the nozzle. The recoil of a gun or of a hose- 
nozzle is an example of such a reaction. In turbines of the 
so-called reaction type this phenomenon is utilized for pro- 
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ducing motion of the rotating part. A true reaction-turbine 
may be compared to a pinwheel in the periphery of which 
email charges of powder are exploded and from which the result^ 
ji^ gases are expelled in such a direction as to pve the wheel 
a motion of rotation due to the reaction accompanying the 
expulsion of the charge. The energy possessed by the charge 
leaving the pinwheel might be directed upon another movable 
wheel, and the latter be rotated by the impulse thus received. 
Such a combination of reaction and impulse takes place in 



Hero's reactioD-turbine. 
what is called the reaction-turbine. The operation is as fol- 
lows: The stationary casing of the machine holds a row of 
guide-blades in front of each row of moving blades. The 
space between each two guiiie-blades forms a nozzle through 
which the steam passes on its way to the moving blades. The 
pressure between the guide-blades and the moving blades is 
less than that in the space before the guide-blades; therefore 
the steam expands as it passes through the guide-blades, and 
its motion is accelerated as the pressure falls during the expan- 
sion. The steam strikes the moving blades with the velocity 
it has upon leaving the guide-blades, and exerts an impulse 
as the moving blades change the velocity of the steam. But 
there is a still lower pressure beyond the moving blades than 
before them, and therefore the steam expands still further in 
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the moving blades and accelerates the velocity of its own 
particles according to the amount of heat given up during 
the fall of pressure accompanying the expansion. The moving 
blades discharge the steam in a direction opposed to that of 
their rotation, and the reaction accompanying the accelera- 
tion of the steam in the moving blades acts to produce rota- 
tion, just as did the impulse when the steam first struck the 
moving blades. The rotative effect is thus produced by both 
impulse and reaction, and the name " reaction-turbine " should 
in this case give place to " impulse-and-reaction turbine." 



BiBnca's impulse-turbine. 

In an impulse -turbine nozzles are held in the frame of the 
machine, at rest relatively to the earth, and steam expands 
in the nozzles, giving up its heat to an extent depending upon 
the degree of expansion, and to that extent does work upon its 
own mass, discharging it upon the movable part of the machine. 
The latter absorbs energy from the rapidly moving particles 
of steam, and gives out the energy, minus certain losses, as 
rotative effort. The steam particles receive in the nozzles 
all the mechanical energy they are to possess, for there is in 
the ideal, single-stage impulse-turbine no fall in pressure after 
the steam leaves the nozzles. There is therefore the same 
pressure on the two sides of the rotating row of blades, and 
the latter simply receive an impulse due to the reduction in 
kinetic energy which the steam experiences during its passage 
through the blades. 

In the many-stage impulse-turbine the fall in pressure and 
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temperature occurring in any one stage is limited according 
to the work that is desired to be produced by a single stage. 
Thus the steam still possesses energy after its passage through 
the blades in a given stage, and this remaining energy may 
be used in a succeeding stage in the manner described. The 
smaller the amount of energy remaining in the steam after 
passage through the final stage of the turbine, the more effi- 
cient is the machine as a heat-engine. 

In general, steam-turbine design is concerned primarily 
with the use of the energy of rapidly moving masses of steam 
and with the heat transformations which give rise to the motion 
of the steam. A knowledge of the principles underlying tliese 
phenomena is therefore necessary, and the first three chapters 
were written to make the fundamentals clear. In Chapters IV, 
V, and VI, the flow of steam through orifices and nozzles is 
discussed, and experimentally obtained results are given in 
order to connect what would be expected to occur under ideal 
conditions with what actually occurs in engineering practice. 

In the remaining chapters the principles of turbine design 
and operation are discussed, and it has been the constant 
aim in this work to show in what way the results to be expected 
may be predicted by the proper use of experimental data. 



CLASSIFICATION OF STEAM-TURBINES. 



Impulfle 
type. 

Partial 
peripheral 
admission, 
excepting 
Hamilton- 
Holzwarth. 



1. Impulse turbines. Equal pressure on the two sides of any row of 
backets. 

{ React icn, or ^ 

Impulse- and-rc- Fall of pressure In pu;sBing any low of buckets, 
action turbines. • 

(a) Single stage, consisting of one set of nozzlee 
and one row, or wheel, of buckets. (Ex- 
ample, De Laval turbine.) 

(b) Velocity compounded, single stage, one set of 
nozzles and several rows of moving buckets. 

Nozzles with intermediate guides. (Curtis ) 

inclined (c) Pressure Compounded, several compartments^ 
to or stages, each containing one set of nozzles 

Plane < and one set of moving buckets. (Bateau, 

of Zoelly, Hamilton-Holzwarth.) 

Rota- (d) Several stagss; both pressure and velocity com- 
tion. poundei. Each compartment, or stage, 

contains one set, (perhaps divided into two 
groups) of nozzles, and two or more rows of 
moving buckets, and one or more rows of 
stationary buckets. (Curtis, vertical and 
horizontal.) 
(e) One or more stages. Buckets of Pelton type 
cut in rim of wheel. Nozzles in plane of 
rotation. (Riedler-Stumpf.) 

Full peripheral admis- f Many stage turbine, or Parsons type. Steam acts 



fiion. 

Partial peripheral ad- 
mission in Impulse 
stages, and full peri- 
pheral admission in 
Parsons stages. 



{ 



by both impulse and reaction. 

Combinaton of Impulse stages with those of the 
Impulse-and-reaction type. Generally one 
or more Impulse stages at high pressure end 
of turbine, followed by a large number of 
Impulse-and-reaction, or Parsons stages. 

XV 



STEAM-TURBINES. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES RELATING TO THE ACTION OF STEAM 

UPON TURBINE-BUCKETS. 

The effect of steam striking against and leaving the moving 
parts of a turbine may be analyzed by means of the principles 
discussed in the present chapter. 

A force acting upo^i a body tends to change the position of 
the body. If the latter is at rest relatively to the earth, it is 
said to have zero velocity, and a force may act so as to impart 
to the body a certain motion. If the body is in motion before 
the force acts upon it, the effect of the force is to increase or 
decrease the rate of motion of the body, or else to change its 
direction of motion. Or, the force may change both the rate 
and the direction of motion. Change of rate of motion is 
called acceleration. If a force increases the velocity of a body, 
it is said to produce a positive accelerati&n. If the effect of the 
force is to reduce the velocity, it is said to produce a negative 
acceleration. 

If the mass of a body be known, and the acceleration in a 
given direction due to a force be also known, the magnitude 
of the force can be calculated. It follows, therefore, that a 
force can be measured by the acceleration it produces when 
it acts upon definite quantities of matter whose conditions of 
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motion are known. If a force communicates equal increments 
of velocity in equal lengths of time, it is said to be a uniform 
force. 

If a force acts upon a body in a fixed direction, and 
produces an acceleration /, — that is, if it adds / units of velocity 
per unit of time, — then in t units of time the velocity generated 
isF=/^ 

The space passed over in the time t is the product of the 

V 
mean velocitv pr and the time t. 

If space passed over is s, then 

But t = -T, and therefore ^ = i/ X "« "" 0/ * 

This may be written V^ = 2/s. 

Applying this general statement to the case of a body falling 

freelv towards the earth, under the influence of the force of 

gravitation, whose acceleration is called g, the space through 

which the body must fall in order that it may attain the velocity 

F2 
F, is A = jf^ . 
2^ 

If a free body of mass M is acted upon by a force F, 
in a fixed direction during a given time, a certain acceleration 
of the motion of the body will take place. If the force F acts 
upon a mass of 2M during the same length of time, the accelera- 
tion, or increase of velocity, will be only half as great as in 
the first instance. To produce the same effect in the same 
time upon 2M as was produced by F upon M , the force must 
be 2F, . 

Further, if a force F produces an increase of velocity, 7, 
in a mass M in a pven time, it will require a force of 2F to 
produce a velocity of 2V in the same mass in the same time. 
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And If a certain force imparts in one second to a mass weigh- 
ing 2 pounds a velocity of 2 feet per second, it is capable of 
imparting to a mass of 4 pounds a velocity of only 1 foot per 
second. 

From these facts it is seen that the force required to change 
the motion of matter varies as the acceleration, or velocity 
acquired in a given time, and as the mass acted upon. It 
therefore varies as their product, and since a force F, which 
accelerates the velocity of a mass M by an amount / per 
imit of tune,' varies as the product Af/, the equation may be 
written F=CMf, where C is some constant. 

The imit of mass, as used in engineering, is a derived unit, 
and its value may be found in terms of force and acceleration by 
lettmg(7=l. The earth attracts every mass of matter upon its 
surface with a force (called the force of gravitation) capable 
of imparting to the mass an acceleration of about 32.2 feet 
per second per second. The magnitude of the force is pro- 
portional to the amount of matter, or the mass, acted upon, 
and is called the iveight of the mass. The weight of a certain 
mass of platinum has been accepted as the unit force, and 
is called the pound. If F = l pound and / = 32.2 feet per 
second per second, the equation may be written: 

099 = ^^ = the amount of mass in 1 pound weight. 

The value of M in this equation can be made equal to 
unity only by multiplying the left-hand member by 32.2, 
and therefore the unit mass is so much mass as weighs 32.2 
lbs. To express quantities of mass, then, in terms of weight, 
it is necessary to divide the weight of the mass by 32.2, or 
M==W -^32.2, Calling the acceleration due to gravity g, the 
equation becomes 

W 
M= — , or W = Mg, 

The equation expressing the relation between force, mass, 
and acceleration is, then, 

W 
F^Mf^-U 
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W 

where F is the force which produces in the mass — the accel- 
eration /. 

A weight Wj if allowed to fall, is accelerated by an amount 
g ft. per second. Forces are proportional to the acceleration 
they produce upon bodies free to move, and, therefore, any 
force F which can produce an acceleration / is related to W 

F W 
and g by the equation y = — . Hence the force F which can 

give a velocity of / ft. per second to a mass W-, in 1 second, 

Wf 
is equal to — =^Af/, where M = the mass accelerated. 

If a stream of any substance, such as water, gas, or steam, 
or of a mixture of steam and water, moves with a velocity V, 
in a fixed direction, then if W is the weight of the substance 
passing a given cross-section of the conducting channel per 
second, the work it is capable of doing, or the energy it possesses 
by reason of its mass and velocity, is the same as the energy 
developed by a body falling freely under the action of gravity 
through a height h, and thereby acquiring the velocity V. 

If jK be the kinetic energy of the stream, or its capacity 

to do work, then K-^Wh^ -g— (2) 

Hence the energy of a stream of constant cross-section is 
proportional to the square of its velocity. 

If a nozzle deUvers W pounds of the substance per sec- 
ond with a uniform velocity F, it may be considered that a 
constant impulsive force F has acted upon the weight W for 
one second and then ceased. During this second the substance 
has changed its velocity from to V, and has traversed the 

space i7. Therefore the work Fx^" has been done upon the 

substance by the impulsive force F, 

The energy of the jet is -^ — , and this must equal the work 

V 
which has been done upon the jet, or FX:^ 
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Hence 



„ V WV 



or i^= 



WV 



(3) 



If A = the area of cross-section of the jet, and the weight of 
the substance per cubic unit = iy, then W^^wAV, or 



F= 



wAV^ 



The jet is capable of exerting an impulse equal to F upon 
any object in its way, and therefore the impulse of a jet of 
constant cross-section varies as the square of its velocity. 

The force F acts for one second upon each W pounds of 
substance which pass a given section. But as there is only the 
amount W passing per second, the force F is continuously 
exerted and becomes a continuous impulsive pressm-e. 
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Fig. 1. 

A stream flowing from an orifice produces a reaction 
equal in value, and opposite in direction, to the impulse the 
stream is capable of producing upon an object against which 
it may strike. In the direction of the jet the impulse produces 
motion. In the opposite direction it produces a pressure 
tending to move the orifice or nozzle and whatever is rigidly 
connected therewith. 

WV wAV^ 



The force F= 



is exerted in the line of action of 
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the jet, and its force in any other direction is the component of 
the force F in that direction. 

If steam, for example, issues vertically downward from an 
orifice in the base of a vessel, it exerts an upward reaction F 
and a horizontal reaction 0. If its direction of issue is inclined 
20° to the vertical, its upward reaction is F cos 20°, and its 
horizontal reaction is F sin 20°. (Fig 1 .) 

If a stream moving with velocity Vi is retarded so that 

Vi 
its velocity becomes V2, its impulse at first is W — and after 

retardation W — . The dynamic pressure developed is 



It is by means of the pressure resulting from change of velocity 
or of direction of flow, or both, that turbine-wheels transform 
the energy of moving water, steam, or gas into useful work. 

Example 1 . — 200 pounds of water flows each second from an 
orifice having a cross-sectional area of .064 sq. ft. What is the 
velocity of flow? 

Quantity = area X velocity, or 

200-^62.4 = 3.2 cu. ft. per second. 
3.2^0.064=50 ft. per second. 

What is the horse-power of the jet? 
Energ}'', or capacity to do work, 

WV^ 200.X(50.)2 ^^^^ ^^ , 
= -^ — = jTT-7 =7760. ft.-pds. per second. 

7760. -^550. = 14.1 horse-power. 

What is the reaction against the vessel from which the 
water flows? 

T> .• • 1 rr ^^ 200X50 ^,, , 

Reaction = impulse =F= = «.^o =311 poimds. 
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If the water should act upon a revolving wheel, leaving the 
buckets at a velocity of 30 ft. per second, what horse-power 
would be given up to the wheel? Neglect losses. 

Fn^rcv c;v.n nn ^(^i'-^^') 200((50P- (30)2) 

Energy given up ^j = 64^4 

= 4960 ft.-pds. per second. 
4960 H- 550 = 9 .04 horse-power. 

Efficiency of wheel, disregarding friction, =9.04-^14.1 = .64. 

If the water at 30 ft. per second should be used to drive 
another wheel, leaving its buckets at a velocity of 10 ft. per 
second, what would be the efficiency of the two wheels combined? 

Horse-power of second wheel = aa 4 y ^^^0 ^ ^'^^ 



a (( c^4. a 



first '^ - 9.04 



*' ''two wheels =13.56 

Efficiency = 13.56 -f- 14.1 = .96 + . 

The same total efficiency would of course be obtained by 
using the first single wheel, if the water should leave it at 
the velocity of 10 ft. per second. 

^, 200((50)2-(10)2) 

Thus, — 60x550 +horse-power. 

13.5 -^ 14.1 = .96, approximately. 
The efficiency of the system of wheels is evidently 

7i2-Fo2 2300-100 



7i2 2500 



= .96. 



Example 2, — Suppose 100 pds. steam to flow per second from 
the orifice of the previous example, what would be the horse- 
power of the jet? 
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The area of the orifice is .064 sq. ft. (about 3.4 irus. diam.). 
Let the volume of steam per pound=2.5 cu. ft. in the orifice. 

• OOM ^ ^^^ ^^' P®^ second velocity. 

., . , . , WV^ 100 X (3900)2 
Energy, or capacity for domg work, = -^ = wr^ = 

23,600,000 ft.-pds. per second. 

23,600,000 .^™,, 

— ^TjT — = 42,900 horse-power. 

If the steam in such a jet should all be used upon a tur- 
bine, leaving same at a velocity of 1000 ft. per second, what 
horse-power would be developed, disregarding frictional and 
thermal losses? 

WiVi^-V^) 100((3900)2- (1000)2) 
Energy given up = ^^ = ^^ 

=22,200,000 ft.-pds. per second. 
22,200,000 



550 



= 40,400 horse-power. 



Efficiency = ^^^ = -94. 

What would be the reaction against a steam-nozzle from 
which such a stream was emitted? 

_, WV 100X3900 ^.^^ , 

F= — = — ^^ — = 12,100 pounds. 

Example S. — If a jet has a cross-sectional area of 1 sq. 
inch, how many cubic feet of air at atmospheric pressure must 
it emit per second in order that its impulse may be 200 pounds? 

1 cu. ft. of air at atmospheric pressure and 60 degrees F. 
weighs approximately 1/13 pound. 
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If t^=» weight of air per cu. ft. and il=area of orifice in 
sq. ft., then 

„ WV 2wAV^ wAV^ ,^ 

F=* == — s — = = 200 pounds. 

g ^ 9 ^ 

1 1 y2 

13><144><32:2=200, or 



7= V200. X 32.2 X 144. X 13. =-3490. ft. per second. 
3490. 



144. 



=24. cu. ft. per second. 



Example 4- — ^If a tube T is 1" dia. and delivers 0.3 cu. ft. 
cf water per sec. compute the dynamic pres. against the plane. 

785 
A = rrrr sq. ft. W^.3 CU. ft. = 18.7 pds. 



F-"^--=7^=55 ft. per sec. 



WV 18.7X55 ^^ , 

~=- 32 2 " 32 pds., approx. 




Fig. 2. 



Example S. — ^If a nozzle having a cross-sectional area of 
0.1 sq. in. discharges 500 pounds of steam per hour, and experi- 
ences a reaetion against itself of 15 pounds, what is the velocity 
of the issuing jet of steam? 
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Since the reaction is equal to the impulse the jet is capable 
of exerting, it equals 

J. WV ^ Rg 15X32.2 . . _^ ^^ 

/c= , or K=-^= — ^f^ — =3480 ft. per sec. 



W 



500 
3600 



. Action of Fluid upon Vanes. — ^Let a stream of fluid enter a 
stationary vane tangentially to the surface at A^ Fig. 3, and let 




Fig. 3. 

it traverse the vane to B with the velocity it had at A. This 
condition would be possible if the fluid experienced no frictional 
resistance to its passage along the surface. As the fluid enters 
the vane its tendency is to continue flowing in the direction it has 
at Ay but it is prevented from maintaining this direction of flow 
by the curvature of the surface it has to traverse. The vane 
has to oppose a resistance to the tendency of the fluid to flow 
in its original direction, in order to effect the change in direc- 
tion, and that resistance amounts to a force pushing the fluid 
towards the center of curvature of the vane at each point 
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of the path. The force causing the stream to take the direc- 
tion of the vane surface is similar to the pull on a string by 
which a weight is held and caused to swing about the point 
at which the string is held. If a certain weight of fluid, for 
the instant in which it covers the distance dl, is rotating about 
a center at C, it is exerting a pressure in a direction normal 
to the surface at dl, and that pressure is equal in amount to 
the centrifugal force exerted by a body having the same weight 
as the water on dl, and moving with the velocity F at a distance 

r from the center of rotation. The centrifugal force= , 

«/ 

or, if the area of cross-section of the stream is ^4 sq. ft. and 
the fluid weighs w pounds per cubic foot, the weight W^Aiodl 
and the centrifugal force on dl is 

^„ Adlw 72 
dP= X— . 

9 r 

The pressure on the small area of length dl in the direction 
which the stream had when it entered the vane is 

dX=dP sin a, 

and in the direction perpendicular to that of the stream at 
entrance it is dY^dP cos a. 

The total angle subtended by the surface of the vane is /?, 
and upon each elementary area of width dl there is the force 
dP pressing against the vane. The total component of the 
force in the direction of dX is 



/ dX= / dPsina 



« — •^tt— 

AwV^ /•'dZsina 



^ /•'dZsma 
Jo ~r • 
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But dl^rda, and therefore 



Px = / sin ada ' ^ 

Q Jo 



(1-cos^). 



Weight flowing per second =Tr=ii;ilF. 
The expressions for impulse may then be written as follows: 

WV 
Px- (1-cos^); (4) 



WV 
Py=— smi?; (5) 

WV , 

p^ = -lLLv^2(l-cos^) (6) 



The direction of Pr with respect to Px and Py is given 
by the equation 

Py sin 3 
cot a^TT^ 



I 



Similarly, Pr= / dP cos a= sin^. 

Jo 9 

The resultant impulse on the vane is 

^ AwV^ , 

Pr ^VP^TP? n/2(1 - cos p). 

If 

Since the volume of fluid passing the surface per second 
is equal to the cross-sectional area of the stream multiplied 
by the velocity, and since the volume multipUed by the weight 
per cubic unit equals the total weight flowing per second, \ 



Px 1-cos^' 
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The matter may be approached by a method more direct, 
though less satisfactory from an analytical standpoint, as 
follows: If a stream of constant cross-sectional area flows 
with a constant velocity V and is deflected by the surface of 
a vane, as in Fig. 4, the impulse it is capable of producing 
in the direction of flow is the same at all points of the path. 
The reaction exerted by the stream in the direction opposite 
to that of flow is also constant. As the stream enters the 




Fig. 4. 

surface it exerts its impulse R in the direction of flow, and 
as it leaves the surface the reaction R is exerted in a direction 
opposite to that of flow. 

Let P be the dynamic pressure, or the impulse produced in 
the direction of the initial motion as the jet strikes the vane, 
and let R\ be the component in that direction of the reaction 
of the jet as it leaves the vane. Then, if /? is greater than 
90°, as shown in Fig. 4, the total pressure upon the vane is 

P=/J+i2i =72+72 cos (180°-^) =/2(l-cos^). 
If i9 is less than W, 

P=72-72i =72-72 cos /?=72(l-cosi9). 
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The result is the same in the two caaes^ and the value of 

the impulse is seen to depend upon the angle of exit of the 

WV 
vane. Since the impulse R = , the total pressure is, as 



before found, 



WV 
P=-^^(l-cos/?). 



If /?=0, as when a stream flows along a straight siirface, 
P=0. 

WV 
If ^8=90^ as in Fig. 5, cos ^ = and P= • 



y//yxx////////////////yvy. 




Fig. 5. 



y///////////////^////////x/A 




Fig. 6. 

If ^ = 180*^, as in Fig. 6, a complete reversal of direction 

occurs, and 

WV 
P=2R = 2^ 
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If the direction in which it is required to find the dynamic 
pressure makes an angle a with the direction of the entering 
jet; and an angle ^ with that of the jet when it leaves the vane^ 




Fig. 7. 

the components of the impulsive pressure in the direction of 
Pi and P2, Fig. 7, are 

Pi=/2cosa, 

P2=i2cos^. 

WV 
P = jB(cos a + cos fi) = (cos a + cos P). 

if 

Ka^CP and ^=90°, as in Fig. 5, then P=/J. 

If a=0 and ^=0, as in Fig. 6, then P-2B. 

Let a vane, or *' bucket/' move with velocity u, in a straight 
line, when acted upon by a jet of fluid having a velocity V in 
the same direction as the motion of the vane. 
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Let the stream at exit from the vane have a direction mak- 
ing an angle /? with a line drawn in direction opposite to that 
of the velocity u. The velocity of the jet relatively to the 
vane is V—u, and a dynamic pressure is produced upon the 
vane in the direction of motion, just as if the vane were at rest 



y/yyyyyy///y///yy/^ 




and were acted upon by a jet moving with the absolute velocity 

For a surface at rest the action of a jet having a velocity 
V produces a pressure in the direction of the jet's motion of 



P=(H-cos^) 



WY 
9 ' 
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where fi is the angle between the directions of the jet when 
entering and leaving the vane. For the surface in motion, 
F— ti is to be substituted for V and the equation becomes 

P=(l+cos^) — ^ '. 



The weight of fluid, W pounds per second, is supposed to 
all act upon the vane. 

At the point of exit of the jet from the vane, Fig. 8, lines 
may be drawn representing u and V-u in magnitude and 
direction. The diagonal Vi represents in magnitude, and 
direction the absolute velocity of the jet as it leaves the vane. 

The impulse of the jet as it enters the vane, in the direc- 

WV 
tion of motion of the vane, is : and as it leaves the vane 

the impulse is in the same direction. Therefore the 

pressure in the direction of motion of the vane is 

9 
But Vi cos J^u—iV—u) cos ^, and therefore 

P^—(V-u)(1+cobP). 
If 

When ^ = 180® there is no pressure exerted upon the vane, 
and the pressure becomes a maximum when /J^O, for this 
causes a complete reversal of the direction of motion of the jet. 

When the jet strikes the vane as in Fig. 9, at an angle a 
with the direction of motion of the vane, the stream traverses 
the surface of the vane with a relative velocity v, found by 
combining u and Vi, and finding their component along the 
surface of the vane at entrance. The velocity upon leaving 



x 
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the vane is also v, shown making an angle ^ with the direction 
of motion of the vane. The absolute velocity of the jet as it 
leaves the vane is V2. 




Fig. 9. 

WVt 

The impulse with which the jet strikes the vane is J and 

WVi 
its component in the direction of motion of the vane is cos a. 

WV2 
As the jet leaves the vane the impulse is and its component 

if 
WV2 

in the direction of motion of the vane is cos J. 

9 

The total impulse in thei direction of motion of the vane is 

W 

P= — (Vx cosa — 72COS J). 

9 

Example (5.— Let a - 30^. ^ = 40^. . 

Let 7i=3000 ft. per sec. and w=1000 ft. per sec. Then 

V2 cos J=u—Y cos/?, 
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and 

W 
P= — (Yi cosa— t/-hvcos/?). 

9 

The value of v may be found from the lower velocity diagram; 
thus 



- V(1000)2 + (3000)2 -6,000,000 X .866 =2192 ft. per sec. 
P = (3000 X .866 - 1000 + 2192 X .766)-51 = lOOTF, approx. 



If TF = 1 pound per second, then the impulse produced upon the 
vane is 100 pounds. 

The direction of the line representing the velocity of the 
steam relatively to the vanes or blades of a turbine should be 
such that the stream or jet enters the blade tangentially to 
its working face. Otherwise losses due to impact and friction 
will be greater than necessary. 

Note. — ^The difference between the meanings of impact and 
impulse should be noted. Impact results in loss due to friction 
between the particles of fluid themselves, or between the fluid 
and some object upon which it impinges. Impulse refers to the 
dynamic pressure exerted upon some object, as a vane, by a 
jet possessing kinetic energy. The term impact-wheel is there- 
fore a misnomer when applied to turbines used for obtaining 
useful transformations of energy. 

If the jet is to enter the blade tangentially to its surface, 
the curve of the blade at the edge where the jet enters should 
be tangent to the line of relative velocity v. 

If the angle a is given, ^r. Fig. 9, may be found from the 
equation 

sin (y-— g) u 
sin^r "Vi 
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from which 

cot ;' = cota 



Vi sin a 



Thus the proper value of y, the angle of the blade at the entering 
edge, can be found when u, Fi, and a are given. 

Work Done by the Fltiid Acting against the Vane or Bucket. 
Neglecting leakage past the blades of a turbine, all the steam 
passing through it acts to produce rotation. If the steam 
enters in the direction of motion of the blades (the latter is not 
the case in most steam-turbines), leaving at an angle fi with 
the direction of motion, the pressure resulting in the direction 
of motion is 

P=(l+cos/9)— (Fi-w). 

if 

The velocity of the blades being u, the work done per second is 

/f W ]\ 

Pw=( (l+cos/?)— (7i-w) Ju. 

If u is zero, the work becomes zero, while it becomes a maximum 

Vi 
when w=-s^, or when the Unear velocity of the blades is half 

Vi 
that of the jet. Making u = -^ in the above equation, the 

work done at the wheel = (1 -f cos ^)Tr-j-. 

Dividing by the energy of the jet, W-^r-, the efficiency of 
the jet is 



Assuming the jet to enter the blades as stated above, the 
efficiency is seen to depend entirely upon /?, the angle of exit 
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from the blades. When ^ = 180^, E=^0; when ^=90°, £=.5; 
and when ^=0°, E = l. 

In general, the efficiency of a turbine depends upon the 
relation between the speed of blade and that of the entering 
jet of fluid, of whatever kind the latter may be. Assuming 
that entrance and exit angles are favorable, the highest effi- 
ciency may be expected when the speed of blade is from one 
third to one half the speed of the entering jet. This ratio for 
highest efficiency, however, depends upon the action of the 
fluid, whether it works by impulse alone, or by reaction alone, 
or by both. 

Referring to Fig. 10 on page 22, let AB represent in magni- 
tude and direction the absolute velocity, or the velocity rela- 
tively to the earth, of the entering steam. Let CB represent 
the peripheral velocity of the vanes or blades of the turbine. 
Then AC will represent the velocity of the entering steam 
relatively to the blades, and J will be the proper blade angle. 
If the blade curve makes this angle with the direction of motion 
of the blade, no shock will be experienced when the steam 
enters the blade. Let the angle at which the steam leaves the 
blade be fi. Then the absolute velocity of the departing steam 
is represented by CE. 

A blade may be sketched in at C, Fig. 10, making angles J 
and ^ with the direction of motion of the blade, and for given 
values of a and ^, and for a known weight of steam flowing per 
second, and a known peripheral velocity of blade, the pressure 
on the blade can be computed as was done in Example 6. 

For the compounded turbine the same method may be 
extended, as shown in Fig. 11. AB and NP represent respect- 
ively the initial and final absolute velocities of the steam, and 
the energy given up by the steam will be proportional to the 
difference of their squares. Further discussion of this arrange- 
ment will be given later. 

The preceding discussion illustrates the method by which 
problems concerning the action of jets upon turbine vanes or 
buckets may be analyzed. The motion of the vane has been 
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Figs. 10 and U. 
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assumed to be in a straight line, and this assumption will be 
made in constructing velocity diagrams. The methods to be 
used are simpler than the preceding, but the work that has been 
given is useful in showing the general character of the action 
between the buckets and the working fluid. 

EfGiciency of the Imptilse-turblne. — I^t steam enter and 
leave a turbine-bucket (Fig. 12) with relative velocities v and Vi 
respectively, and let v=Vi. Let /? = J. The jet enters the 
turbine-casing at an angle a with the direction of motion of 
the buckets, and the entering absolute velocity is V. The 
absolute exit velocity is then Vi, since the bucket moves with 

peripheral velocity u. 

72* 
The energy of the entering jet is ^, and that of the depart- 

ing jet is -^. The work done upon the bucket is therefore 

The velocity diagram as shown in Fig. 13 may be repro- 
duced in different form, as shown in Fig. 11. Revolving Vj 
about the vertical Une AD until Vi coincides with v, the line 
representing Y\ will take the position AC at the left of the ver- 
tical. 

Solving the triangle ABC for Y^ in terms of Y and m, 

y^ = 72 + (2i^)2 ^/^Yu cos a. 

The efficiency of action of the jet upon the bucket is equal 
to the energy given up by the jet divided by the total. energy 
of the entering jet; thus, 

Y^^Y^ Y^ Y^—Y-? 
Efficiency^ ^~> W 

yz- [72 + (2u)2-4Vtt cos a] 

73 

4m/ 



4m/ tt\ 



* Per pound of steam. 
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It is evident that the efficiency depends upon the relation 
between peripheral velocity m, entering steam velocity F, 
and the angle a at which the steam leaves the nozzles. If, 
as is generally the case in the many-stage turbine, the angles 
of entrance and exit are not equal, the above expression for 
efficiency requires modification. 

The curves on the preceding page show the variation of 
efficiency for various velocities and angles of entrance of the 
steam, and the gain accompanying increase of peripheral 
velocity. 

MEANING OF TflE TERMS ^IMPULSE" AND REACTION" 
AS USED IN THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS. 

Since the forces acting in the two types of turbine are due to two 

separate although closely related phenomena, it is necessary to give 

distinctive names to the latter in order to state methods of analsyis. 

Reference should be made to pages vii to x in the Introduction, and 

to page 181 for description, and method employed in solving the problem. 

The total dynamic pressure exerted by a stream or jet passing over 
a blade or bucket surface and experiencing a change in direction of 
flow, due to the form of the surface, is called impulse. Thus the action 
of fluid upon vanes, as analyzed on pages 10 to 20, results in impulsive 
pressure entirely. Reaction^ as used on page 13, is to be understood 
as meaning that part of the total impulsive pressure upon the surface 
which is caused by the change into directions of flow having compo- 
nents opposite to the direction of P, Fig. 7. P represents the -direc- 
tion in which it is desired to compute the impulsive pressure on the 
vane. The word Reaction need not be used, however, and is not re- 
quired in the analysis on pages 11 and 12. 

Reaction is to be understood as the pressure opposite in direction 
to that of flow, resulting from and accompanying change in the 
velocity of the steam. If the steam falls in pressure during its passage 
through a row of blades or buckets, its motion is accelerated. This is 
accompanied by an unbalanced pressure, or reaction, in the direction 
opposite to that of flow, as described on pages 67-70. In the Parsons 
turbine impulse and reaction combine to urge onward each moving blade 
and in order to analyze the acting forces it is necessary to discriminate 
between the two methods of producing pressure against the moving 
elements of the turbine. 



CHAPTER IL 

THERMODYNAMIC PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE FLOW OP 

STEAM. 

When a turbine is operated by steam as a working sub- 
stance, the steam is so conducted through the machine that 
it gives up its heat energy in imparting velocity to its own 
particles. The result is a stream of steam more or less nearly 
dry, according to the extent to which heat has been changed 
into mechanical work ; and this mass, travelling at liigh velocity, 
strikes against the rotating parts of the turbine so as to cause 
the desired motion. 

The preceding chapter deals with the principles of action 
of a stream or jet as it strikes against and leaves the turbine 
buckets. The present chapter deals with the methods used 
for producing the jet or stream of working substance. 

The problem before the engineer is, to produce from a given 
amount of heat energy the greatest possible kinetic energy in 
a jet of steam issuing in a given direction. This means that 
a certain weight of steam must attain the highest possible 
velocity, and that the jet must be conducted in the most effi- 
cient manner to the point at which it is to deliver its energy 
to the buckets or blades of the turbine. 

While the design of nozzles and steam-passages is only 
one among a gi-eat many problems before turbine designers, 
it is of great importance because the efficiency of the nozzle 
determines the degree of economy with which the heat energy 
of the steam is changed into mechanical energy. Recent 

27 
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investigations show that the fundamental thermodynamic 
equations for the flow of gases must be used with great cau- 
tion in attempting to predict results of the flow of steam, and 
that the special conditions under which the steam acts in 
any given case may be very different from the ideal condi- 
tions assumed as the basis for the thermodynamic equations. 
Further, the equation developed by Zeuner, which has been 
commonly accepted as applying to steam flow, rests upon 
the assumption of a constant specific heat of the substance 
during its expansion, and therefore does not apply in any 
but a roughly approximate manner to the flow of a varying 
mixture of steam and water. Coefficients have been worked 
out by which Zeuner's equation may be modified so as to 
make it express approximately the results of experiments with 
different forms of steam orifices and nozzles, but the results 
have not, so far, led to methods of predicting what may be 
expected to occur in a given proposed case. 

Steam is an elastic fluid, and it has the power of expand- 
ing indefinitely as the pressure in the containing space is fur- 
ther and further diminished. This power of expansion is 
possessed by virtue of the intrinsic energy of the steam, or 
the energy due to the heat contents of the steam. Work 
has been done upon the steam in supplying it with heat energy, 
and the steam is capable of increasing its volume and giving 
up energy to other bodies of matter as it moves them out of 
the way, and thus it does what is called external work. Also, 
the steam in expanding experiences changes in its own molec- 
ular activity; its temperature and pressure are lowered as 
it gives up its heat during expansion, and these changes in 
the internal condition of the steam result in what is called 
internal work. The work done in displacing the surroundings 
as the steam increases its volume is called external work. 

A coiled spring presents similar conditions. When it has 
been compressed or extended by work done upon it, the 
spring is capable of changing its length and of exerting force 
upon other bodies while doing so. The change in the condi- 
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tion of the parts of the spring itself is called internal work, 
and the energy it gives up to other bodies is called external 
work. During a boiler explosion steam does external work in 
rupturing and displacing the boiler parts and in displacing 
and vibrating the atmosphere. The steam, finding it possible 
to fall in pressure and temperature, experiences a change in 
its internal condition, and this change results from what is 
called internal work. In this case the internal work is nega- 
tive, since it is accompanied by a decrease of the internal 
energy of the steam. 

Imagine a gas-tight vessel, containing air or gas at a cer- 
tain pressure. Let heat be lost by radiation from the walls. 
The temperature and pressure of the gas will fall, and, in gen- 
eral, internal work will be done in changing the internal energy 
of the gas. The volume remains constant, and therefore no 
external work is done. 

If the walls, on the other hand, do not transmit heat, and if, 
instead of the gas being kept at constant volume, an opening 
is made in the vessel, a flow of gas will occur through the open- 
ing and external work will be done upon the outside medium, 
supposing the pressure in the latter to be lower than that of 
the gas in the vessel. If, however, the pressure in the vessel be 
lower than that outside, the outside medium will rush in and 
do work upon the gas, raising its temperature and 
pressure. 

In the first case, the gas rushes out of the vessel, displacing 
some of the external atmosphere, thus doing external work, — 
and it also changes its own temperatiu-e and pressure, thus doing 
internal work. In the second case, the external atmosphere 
jx)ssesses the greater energy and it does external work upon the 
gas in the vessel, by compressing it into smaller volume; and it 
does internal work upon it by increasing its temperature and 
pressure. In both cases heat is expended, and both external 
and internal work are done. Only in the case of the gas-tight 
vessel is the work all internal work. 

Both internal and external work are done at the expense 
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of the intrinsic energy of any fluid, whether gas or air or steam, 
and in general the following equation may be written: 

Heat expended = Internal work -f External work. 

A given weight of gas at given pressure and temperature 
occupies a certain known volume, and contains a known amount 
of heat energy. If the gas be caused to expand at constant 
temperature, the product of pressure and volume remains con- 
stant, or its condition may be found at any point of its ex- 
pansion from the equation 

pv=^piVi^P2V2f etc. 

In order to obtain such expansion, however, heat must be 
added to the gas continuously, during its expansion, in just suffi- 
cient quantities to restore to the gas the heat equivalent of the 
work done. The gas gives up, continuously, its internal energy, 
to overcome whatever external resistance may be opposed to its 
expansion. Since the gas receives compensation for all energy 
expended, it possesses the same internal energy at the end of 
expansion that it did before it commenced to expand. Such a 
process is known as isothermal exparmoUy and the equation 
of the isothermal expansion line may be found by making tem- 
perature constant in the fundamental equation for gases, 

T being the absolute temperature at which expansion occurs. 
If expansion takes place from piVi to P2V2, Fig. 15, the 
external work is represented by the shaded area beneath the 
curve pv=piViy and equals 
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It is shown in thermodynamics that if a gas expands adia- 
batically, — that is, without recei\ing or giving out heat, as 
heat, — the equation to the expansion curve may be written 

pi;**=pii'i** = p2V2**; etc., 

where n is the ratio of the specific heats of the gas at constant 
pressure and at constant volume respectively. 




Fig. 15. 



Let a quantity of gas be at the state piVi (Fig. 16) and let 
it expand to P2V2 adiabatically. The external work is 

^/_1 1 VPi^'i"\ 

As no heat is suppUed to the gas diu-ing expansion, the 
external work possible is limited in amoimt according to the 
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intrinsic energy of the gas at piVi. The capacity of the gas to do 
work is' measured by the area beneath the curve, extended 
indefinitely to the right, and the axis of volume. When 
the volume becomes indefinitely great the gas has don^ all the 
external work it is capable of doing. Since va has become 



Pi^t 




Fig. 16. 



indefinitely great, — =*»0, and the expression for the work done 
becomes simply 



F= 



n-r 



This measures the total intrinsic energy of the gas, or 
working substance. 

The intrinsic energy of the gas at a is 



El 






and at & it is 



Ea— 



V2V2 
n-1 
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When a body receives heat, and does not change its state 
during that reception of heat, its temperature rises, and the 
body either expands in volume, or its pressiu-e increases. Thus, 
according to the assumption that rise of temperature means 
increased vibratory activity of the particles composing the 
body, the internal kinetic energy is increased. The internal 
condition of the body is also changed to the extent of increasing 
the distances between the particles of the body, as the latter 
expands. 

Besides the changes of internal energy, the expansion of the 
body causes displacement of any substance surrounding it, 
or opposing its expansion. This is called external work. Due 
to the increase in the internal or intrinsic energy of the body 
by the addition of heat, external work is done upon the sur- 
roundings of the body by the action of the heat in causing 
enlargement of the space occupied. 

Further, if the substance be a fluid such as gas or steam, 
held within a vessel and containing a given amount of heat 
energy, the substance will flow from a properly arranged orifice 
in the containing vessel, if the orifice opens into a medium of 
lower pressure than that in the vessel. Thus the energj'' of the 
substance will be utiUzed in a third manner, that of giving 
velocity to the particles composing the substance and thus 
increasing its kinetic energy. 

Let the vessel a be fitted with an orifice at 6, with well- 
rounded entrance so that no losses occur due to irregularity 
of flow at entrance to the orifice. Further, let the orifice pre- 
sent no frictional resistances to the flow of the substance, now 
supposed to be a gas. Let the intrinsic energy of the gas be 
called El and E2, when inside the vessel and the nozzle respect- 
ively. External work piVi is done upon each pound of gas 
leaving the vessel, and each pound does external work P2V2 
as it expands in the nozzle. The kinetic energy due to the 
velocities in the vessel and the nozzle respectively are 

-^ and -^ per pound of gas. 

Now, if the flow of the substance is adiabatic, the total 
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energy in the gas remains the same at all times during the 
flow, and may be expressed by the following fimdamental 
equation for the flow of elastic fluids: 

Vi and V2 representing volumes per pound of the substance 
at pressures pi and p2 respectively; while Vi and V2 repre- 




FiG. 17. 



sent velocities. The velocity Vi in the vessel is usually negli- 

j/ 2 
gibly small compared with V2, and suppressing -—-, the equa- 

tion becomes 



72 

— = El - E2 + piVi - P2V2. 



(8) 



Since the right-hand member of the equation represents 
the sum of the change in internal energy and the external 
work done upon and by the substance during its ex- 
pansion from piVi to P2V27 and since the changes have been 

due solely to the work done by the heat energy in the steam, 

72 
it follows that the resulting kinetic energy, ;r-, per poimd of 

the issuing stream, is numerically equal to the amount of heat 
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each pound of the substance has given up during its expansion 
from piVi to TpzV2' 

If the total heat of the substance at piri be called Hi, 
and that at p2r2 be called H2, then for each pound of the sub- 
stance the energy of the jet flowing from the nozzle is 

y2 

^ = (Hi - /f 2) X 778. foot-pounds. . • . (9) 

From this equation may be calculated the velocity that 
would result in an ideal case from a given fall in heat contents 
of a known quantity of gas or steam, if the flow were confined 
to a given direction. 

Example. — Steam flows through a nozzle, and in doing so 
falls in pressure to such an extent as to make a difference of 
225 thermal units per pound between the initial and final 
heat contents. Calculate the resulting velocity, assuming that 
there are no losses of energy in the nozzle. 

One thermal unit = 778. foot-pounds of energy. 

Hi -7/2'= 225. B.T.U. 
y ^y/ll^, X225. X 64.4 =3360. ft. per second. 

The foUowing development of Zeuner's equation is given 
because, while it does not apply exactly to the flow of steam, 
it is of considerable interest in all thermodynamic work, and 
it does apply directly to the flow of a fluid the value of whose 
ratio of specific heats, at constant pressure and constant volume 
respectively, does not change during the flow. It is of par- 
ticular interest since it indicates that, after a certain diminu- 
tion of the lower pressure in the case of the flow of a substance 
from a higher pressure to varying lower pressures, the rate at 
which the substance flows does not increase. The rate in- 
creases until the ratio of final to initial pressure reaches a cer- 
tain value, after which no further increase accompanies a fur- 
ther lowering of the final pressure. The equation is that of a 
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curve which reaches a maxunum, after which it decreases to 
zero. (See curves No. 5, on pages 96, 97, 98). 
Equation 8 niay be written 

V^ pivi P2V0 n . . 

2^ =;r=l -;r:ri + Pi^i -P2t;2 -^^(Pivi -P2V2), 

in which n represents the ratio of the specific heats of the 
substance at constant pressure and constant volume respect- 
ively. 

Remembering that piVi^==p2V2^, 

n-l 

from which 

If the area of the orifice is a, the volume emitted per second 
= aV. and if V2 is the specific volume at pressiu-e p2, the weight 
discharged per second is 

W^ — . 

V2 

But r2=vi{-)'* 

Therefore 



We,ghtpe,seco„d-F=«J(2ffl!)„4^ { (g)--(g)"" ) • (10) 
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Let — =r. Then the weight W becomes a maximnni when 
Pi 

'»;» ~ (r) » becomes a maximum. 

Differentiating with respect to r, and equating to zero. 



2 It / 1 \ i. 
_(,)" -(l+-)r-.0. 



1_ 

Dividing by (r)», 



-id-r- 



The value of the ratio r( =^) for maximum flow of air 

under adiabatic conditions is 0.528, the value of n being 1.41. 
For dry saturated steam the ratio of specific heats is ordi- 
narily taken as 1.135 which gives a maximum flow, by weight, 

when £^=0.577. 
Pi 

The above equation (No. 10) is plotted on Plates IV, V, 
and VI, and the curve indicates that if the pressure in the 
receiving vessel should be reduced to zero, the weight of fluid 
discharged by the orifice or nozzle per unit of time would be 
zero. It was stated on page 35 that the reasoning ujx)n which 
the equation was developed appUed to substances within the 
limits of pressure and temperature pertaining to a given physical 
state, in which the ratio of specific heats, n, remains constant. 
The reasoning is correct, and experimenters have met with 
some, though not complete, success in attempting to verify 
the conclusions regarding adiabatic expansion of gases.* It 
has been demonstrated experimentally that air, and that 

* See paper by Wm. Froude, "Engineering," London, 1872; also paper by 
Professor Fhegner, Zeitschrift des Vereines d. Ingenieure, 1896. 
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gases in general, in flowing from higher to lower pressures 
through orifices, increase their weight of flow per unit of time 
as the back pressure p2 is reduced, but that after reduction 
of p2 to about 0.52 pi no further increase in rate of flow can 
be brought about by further reduction of pa* 

The experiments of Professor Gutermuth, plotted upon 
Plates IV, V, and VI, show that the weight of steam discharged 
per second does reach a maximum, as the equation indicates 
that a perfect gas should do, but that the flow of steam, instead 
of decreasing in rate after the maximum has been reached, 
remains constant no matter how much the back pressure be 
fiu-ther reduced. 

// the lower pressure, p2, be kept constant, and the initial 
pressure be increased, the rate of flow, by weight, will increase 
in direct proportion to the increase in initial pressure. Experi- 
mental evidence as to this and as to the statements made in 
the preceding discussion will be given during the development 
of the subject of the flow of steam. 

* See bottom of page 62. 



CHAPTER III. 

GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF WORK DONE IN HEAT 

TRANSFORMATIONS. 

The pressure-volume diagram, of which the ordinary steam- 
engine indicator card is an example, and the heat diagram, 
or, as it is generally called, the temperature-entropy diagram, 
are two means by which the effect of transforming heat into 
mechanical work is represented. The present chapter will 
discuss the heat diagram, which serves a purpose distinct from 
that of the work, or pressure-volume diagram. Either method 
of representation taken alone is incomplete without the other, 
while the two together completely satisfy the requirements 
in analyzing graphically a thermodynamic problem from an 
engineering standpoint. 

In Fig. 18 let ordinates represent absolute temperature. 
It is required to construct a diagram whose area shall represent 
heat quantities in thermal units, and absolute temperature 
is required to be used as one dimension of the heat represented 
by the diagram. This is done because temperature is the 
intensity factor of a heat quantity, and absolute temperature 
is used because the fundamental laws of thermodTOamics are, 
as they are now understood, based upon the scale of absolute 
temperature. The adoption of this scale in the heat diagram 
thus relates computations made from the diagram to those 
made by the laws of heat as ordinarily expressed. It is required 
to find another function which taken as an abscissa in con- 
nection with absolute temperature as an ordinate will give 

39 
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a diagram whose area represents heat^imits, as described above. 
It is well in approaching the heat diagram for the first time to 
start without any thought of entropy, unless one has a very 
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clear notion of the meaning of that word, and to simply deter- 
mine for one's self the character of the abscissa of the heat 
diagram. This will later be found to be the same as the func- 
tion to which the name entropy was given by early investi- 
gators of the science of heat. 
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Let the quantity which is to be represented by abscissa 
always increase when heat, as heat, is added to a substance, 
and decrease when heat, as heat, is taken away. A vertical 
line then represents a set of conditions in which the tempera- 
ture changes, but during the change there is no heat, as heat, 
given to or taken away from the substance. This is what 
is called an adiabatic process, which means that no heat, as 
heat, has been given to or taken away from the working sub- 
stance during the process. In other words, the vertical line 
is what is called an adiabatic. 

While the word " adiabatic " means that no heat com- 
munication takes place between the working substance and 
other bodies during the process in question, there is always 
work done when a substance expands against a resistance, 
and this work is done at the expense of the heat energy pos- 
sessed by the body. Therefore during adiabatic expansion 
heat does leave the substance as work done, but not in the 
form of heat. The adiabatic curve in the pressure-volume 
diagram, and the vertical or adiabatic Une in the heat diagram, 
represent a change during which work is done, and therefore 
the intrinsic energy of the working substance is diminished; 
but during the process no heat has been given to or taken 
from the working substance, excepting as heat has been trans- 
formed into mechanical energy. A horizontal line represents 
a process during which heat is added to or abstracted from a 
substance at a constant temperature; that is, there is no 
temperature change during the process. A horizontal line 
then represents in the diagram what is called an isothermal 
change, or a change at constant temperature, and the function 
which is to be found and used as abscissae in the diagram is 
the scale by which the relation between different adiabatic 
changes is expressed. Thus in Fig. 18, AD represents an adia- 
batic change in which a substance whose temperature was 
originally that represented at the height A has fallen in tem- 
perature to D without having received or given up any heat 
as heat. The line BC represents a similar adiabatic drop in 
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temperature. The horizontal line AB is a line of constant 
temperature, and the distance AB or E1E2 represents the 
change of abscissa corresponding to a change in heat con- 
tents measured by the area ABE2E1. AB is what is called 
an isothermal Une, and a quantity of heat represented by the 
area ABE2E1, under the line AB and extending to the line 
of zero absolute temperature, has been added to the substance, 
thereby moving the point representing the state or condition 
of the substance, from A to B. The state of the substance, 
represented by the point Ay shows that its temperature is Ti, 
The method by which this temperature was attained is not 
shown, and it is not necessary that it be known in order that 
the effect of further operations may be represented. If heat 
is added to the substance isothermally, the state point will 
move from A to B, and the distance AB will be such that 
the heat that has been added ecjuals the area ABE2E1. 

To make the above clear, suppose in Fig. 19 the ordinates 
and abscissae represent pressure and volume respectively. 
Then the familiar Carnot cycle will be repreisented by two 
isothermals ab and cd intercepted by two adiabatics be and da. 
The cycle is represented in Fig. 18 by the figure ABCD. Tlie 
mechanical equivalent of the heat involved in the cycle Fig. 
19 is represented by the area abcklj and in the heat diagram 
Fig. 18 the heat involved in the process is represented by ABE2E1 . 
The mechanical equivalent of the heat rejected at the lower 
temperature T2 is represented in Fig. 19 by the area cdmk, 
and in Fig. 18 the heat is represented by the area CDE1E2. 
The shaded area in each of the figures represents the net work 
accomplished during the cycle. In the heat diagram the area 
ABCD represents heat-units utilized during the cycle, and in 
the pressure-volume diagram, Fig. 19, the area abed represents 
the work realized in foot-pounds. The efficiency of the cycle 
represented in Fig. 19 is 
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and it is easy to see that the cycle represented in Fig. 18 has 
the same efficiency; that is, the shaded area A BCD divided 
by the area ABE2E1 is the efficiency of the cycle, and this 
obviously equals 

Ti ' 

If the total heat beneath the line AB, Fig. 18, that is, the 
heat ABE2E1, equals Q, then the heat transformed into use- 
ful work during the cycle equals 

jrX(7'i — r2)« 

The quantity jt is obviously a measiu^ of the distance 

E1E2, or it is what is commonly called the increase of entropy 
occurring between the initial and final states A and B respec- 
tively. For an isothermal change, then, the change in entropy 

Q 

is equal to =^, where T represents the absolute temperature at 

which the heat Q is received. 

Absolute quantities of entropy are not measured, but only the 
differences of entropy between two states of a substance, as the 
total value of the entropy above absolute zero is not known, 
and is not necessary for engineering purposes. 

Suppose that the state of a substance is represented (Fig. 20) 
by the point A, and heat be added to the substance, raising its 
temperature. The substance may be considered to be any 
solid which is heated without experiencing a change in its 
state, as from solid to liquid, liquid to gaseous, etc., or it may 
be a gas supposed to not change its state during the heat change 
under consideration. In Fig. 18 heat was added isothermally, 
as when a substance like water is evaporated, along the line AB; 
but if at the point A (Fig. 18) the substance had been water 
below its boiling temperature, then if heat had been added to 
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it, a rise in temperature would have occurred along some such 
curve as AB (Fig. 20). Now, let the heat diagram that is 
to be constructed be such that the area underneath any Une, 
as the line AB, down to absolute zero of temperature, repre- 
sent the total heat involved in the process; then the heat added 
to move the state point from A to B is that represented by 
the area ABE2E1, Fig. 20. If one pound of the substance is 
supposed to be involved in the process, having a specific heat 
of Sj then the heat that caused the rise in temperature from Ti 
to Tz is represented by the area ABE2Ei and is equal to 
iS(7'3~7'i). This follows from the definition of specific heat. 
Let the quantity of heat be called Q, as was done in the case of 
the isothermal addition of heat along AB in the discussion of 
Fig. 18. It is desired to do for the diagram in Fig. 20 just 
what was done for that in Fig. 18, that is, to find the increase 
in the value of the abscissa due to the addition of the heat Q, 
In the case of the rectangular diagram of Fig. 18 it was a simple 
matter to divide the area of the rectangle by one dimension, 
or the increase of the abscissa E1E2. This was found to be 

=r, and this quantity multiplied by the temperature range 
i 1 

(Ti —T2) gave the total heat utilized during the cycle. In Fig. 
20 the cycle begins with an addition of heat to a body having 
absolute temperature Ti. The result is a rise of the tempera- 
ture of the body to T3 and a change of position on the diagram 
of the state - point to B. The quantity of heat Q causing this 
rise is represented by the area between AB and the line of zero 
temperature, that is, by the area ABE2E1. The next step in 
the cycle is an adiabatic expansion of the body from 3^3 to T2, 
and this expansion is represented by the vertical line BC. Just 
as in the Carnot cycle of Fig. 18, heat is rejected or exhausted 
along the isothermal CD, and the body is brought to its original 
condition at A by an adiabatic compression along the vertical line 
DA. The only difference between the two cycles is that heat 
was added isothermally in that of Fig. 18, and with a rising 
temperature in Fig. 20. 
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Returning to the equation last written, the quantity of 
heat added is 

This, however, gives no clue to the amount by which the 
abscissa of the diagram has been increased, and it is this quantity 
which is required in order to make it possible to trace out the 
path by which the state point moved from A to B during 
the addition of the heat Q. 

The area ABE2Ei may be divided into very small areas, 
similar to the area dQ in Fig. 20, and if the width of each of 
these is given the indefinitely small value dE, then the vertical 
height, or the absolute temperature at which the heat repre- 
sented by dQ is added, may be considered as constant during 
the addition of the heat dQ. An equation may then be written 
thus: 

dQ^TdE, 

where T represents the absolute temperature at which dQ 
is added to the substance. 
Similarly the equation 

0=s(r3-ri) 

may be made to express the heat represented by the area dQ 
by making use of the fact that during the addition of dQ the 
rise of temperature is only an infinitesimal amount dT instead 
of (7^3 — Ti). The expression thus becomes 

dQ-^SdT. 

The two expressions for dQ may now be equated thus: 

dQ^^TdE^SdT 



or 



dT 
dE^S-^. 
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The distance E1E2 is equal to the sum of all the small dis- 
tances like dE, and therefore the distance E1E2 or the total in- 
crease of the abscissa of the state point during the change of the 
temperature of the substance from Ti to Tz is equal to the 

summation of all the quantities S-^r between the limits of 

temperature Ti and Tz- Expressing this in mathematical 
form 



fT^dT Tz 



Stating briefly the substance of the preceding discussion; 

I. The ordinate of the point representing the state of the 
working substance as to temperature and heat changes in- 
creases and decreases as the absolute temperature of the sub- 
stance rises and falls. 

II. The abscissa of the state point increases and decreases 
during addition and abstraction of heat respectively, and the 
amount by which it changes is expressed in the two following 
ways : 

(a) The increase or decrease is 

when heat is added or abstracted at a constant temperature 
Ti, as in the boiling of water and the condensation of steam. 
(6) The increase or decrease is 

when heat is added or abstracted and thereby raises or lowers 
the temperature of the substance from Ti to 7^3, as in the heat- 
ing or cooling of a gas between such limits of temperature 
that the physical state of the gas does not change in the process. 
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In the above, S is the mean specific heat of the substance 
between the temperatures Ti and T^. 

Let a pound of water be at 493 degrees F. absolute tem- 
perature, corresponding to about 32 degrees on the ordinary 
Fahrenheit scale. The water is then at the temperature at 
which ice melts. As a matter of convenience the tables giving 
the properties of water and steam have been commenced at 
this temperature. Since the total value of the entropy of the 
substance is not used in computation, but only the increases 
or diminutions of entropy due to additions and abstractions 
of heat respectively, the line representing zero entropy may 
be located in any convenient position. Steam-engine prob- 
lems are ordinarily concerned with the properties of water and 
steam above the melting-point, and therefore the line of zero 
entropy may be conveniently placed so as to disregard the 
heat that exists in the water before it reaches the temperature 



Reason for the use of the term Entropy. 

The expressions ^ ^^^J ~^ have been used since the researches of Clausius 

and Rankine, and are of fundamental importance in analyzing heat problems. 

The name Entropy was applied by Professor Clausius to the general ex- 
pression / ^, and Professor Rankine called it " The Thermodynamic Func- 
tion." Rankine used the Greek letter tj> to represent the function, and 
various writers using the Greek letter to represent absolute tempera- 
ture have called the heat diagram " The Theta-phi-diagram." The name 
generally given to it, however, is " The Temperature-entropy Diagram." 
A discussion of reversible and irreversible processes is involved in satis- 
factorily explaining the meaning and application of the term " Entropy," 
and for such discussion recourse may be had to the works of Clausius, Zeuner, 
Rankine, and other writers upon thermodynamics. The following articles 
discuss the recent literature of the subject: 

" On Clausius' Theorem for Irreversible Cycles, and the Increase of 
Entropy," by W. McF. Orr, Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 8, 1904, page 509. 

" On Certain Difficulties which are Encountered in the Study of Ther- 
modynamics," by Dr. Edward Buckingham, Phil. Mag. Vol. 9, 1905. 
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of melting ice at the mean barometric pressure. The diagram 
on Plate I must be imagined to extend below the line of 
490 degrees absolute down to absolute zero. The total area 
beneath any line representing a continuous change in the con- 
dition of the substance, and down to absolute zero of tem- 
perature, represents the British Thermal Units involved in the 
change. 

The curve XAB represents the addition of heat to water, 
thus raising its temperature from that of melting ice to higher 
temperatures. The increase in entropy from 493 to 750 degrees 
is approximately 

T 
£B->Slog,^-lX0.42. 

-1 2 

The entropy of the point B is seen to correspond with this 
value. 

The specific heat of water, S, is not constant, and on a rigid 
computation for change of entropy over a range of temperature 
it is necessary to take the mean specific heat for the tempera- 
ture range in question. Within the limits just used the mean 
value for S is 1.006, or very nearly unity. In steam-engine 
problems in general the value of unity may be used without 
any greater error than is always involved in reading results 
during engine tests The total heat above that at freezing- 
point in the pound of water at B is 

Hs ^S{Ti - T2) = 1.006(750-493) =258.0 B.T.U. 

By looking in the steam-tables for the heat of the liquid 
above 32 degrees corresponding to 750 degrees this value will 
be found. 

The curve AB represents the heating and cooling of water, 
and its equation is 

T 

Change of entropy =5 log^ ^. 

-» 2 
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The line BC is an isothermal, or line of constant tempera- 
ture, and represents the addition of the heat of vaporization 
to water of the temperature represented by the height of the 
line. Water at B is just ready to become steam, and a slight 
addition of heat generates a correspondingly small quantity of 
steam. 

By experiment it has been found that if to the pound of 
water at 750 degrees absolute temperature there be added 
about 911 heat-units the water will be completely evaporated 
into dry steam. The total heat above 32 degrees would then 
be 

258.6+911 = 1169.6. 

By consulting the steam-tables this will be found to be the 
value given for the total heat above 32 degrees of the ordinary 
scale, or above 493 degrees absolute. 

If only half of 911 heat-units had been added to the water 
at B only half a pound of steam would have been formed, or 
the "quality" of the steam would have been 50%. It will 
be found by measurement that the curve on the diagram 
marked 50% divides each horizontal distance such as BC into 
two equal parts. Similarly, the curve marked 90% divides 
the distance into parts which are to each other as 9 is to 1. 
This means that if the addition of heat at a given tempera- 
ture should be stopped at the intersection of this curve with 
the horizontal line representing the given temperature, 90% 
of the heat necessary to evaporate a pound of water into dry 
steam would have been added, or there would be produced 
0.9 pound of steam. The remaining 0.1 would remain as 
water, either in the boiler or suspended in the steam. 

The curve CF is called the ''Saturation Curve," and is 
drawn through the extremities of the horizontal lines represent- 
ing the increase of entropy accompanying the addition of 
sufficient heat at different temperatures to completely vaporize 
a pound of water at these temperatures. 
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The area beneath the line BC, down to absolute zero of 
temperature, represents the heat of vaporization or the '' latent 
heat" of a pound of steam at the temperature 750 degrees 
absolute. The increase of entropy between B and C is found 
by dividing the heat of vaporization by the absolute tempera- 
ture at which it is added, or 



911 
750 



Ebc = ^=^^r^ = 1 .215. 



This may be verified by subtracting E^ from Ec on the dia- 
gram. 

The curves marked 1100 B.T.U., 1000 B.T.U., etc., cut the 
horizontal lines in such points that if the addition of heat should 
be stopped at these intersections the pound of steam and water 
would contain the amount of heat indicated by the figures on 
the curve. Thus, if heat were added along BC till the entropy 
increased to that at H, the pound of steam and water would 
contain 1100 B.T.U. above the temperature of melting ice. 

The fraction j^ of the total heat of vaporization present is, 

approximately, 

ff.=J-^X911=842-h 

Heat of liquid Hb== 258 -h 



Total heat above freezing 1100 B.T.U. 

If heat be added to the steam after it has become dry and 
saturated, as at C, the result is the production of what is called 
'^ superheated steam." As heat is added to it, the tempera- 
ture rises; that is, the " degrees of superheat " increase. Super- 
heated steam behaves much as does a gas. The curve CD has 
the same equation as the curve AB, with the exception that 
the value of the specific heat is different, and the increase of 
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entropy accompanying an increase of temperature from T, 
toTjcis 

f;=Slog.^, 

where S is the mean specific heat of superheated steam for the 
range in question. 

Taking 0.57 as the specific heat, the increase of entropy 
during addition of heat from C to D is 

Q20 
^C2>=0.57Iog,^=0.57x0.199=0.113. 

This will be found to correspond approximately with the value 
given on the diagram. 

The heat involved in raising the temperature of steam 
from the saturation temperature at C of 750 degs. to 920 degs. 
is 

ff.= 0.57(920 -750) =0.57X170 =97 B.T.U., approximately. 

The total heat in the superheated steam, then, above 
32 degs. F. is 

258-f 911+97 = 1266 B.T.U. 

It will be evident, upon finding the area beneath the broken 
line XBCD down to absolute zero, or 490 degs. below the 
base line of the diagram, that this area represents the number 
of thermal units stated. The dimensions in which the area 
is measured are the same as those representing degrees tern-- 
perature, and entropy units. Thus, the heat under the line BC 
is represented by an area 1.215 units in width horizontally 
and 750 units vertically, giving 911 thermal units as the heat 
so represented. 

Curves of constant pressure such as CD are plotted by 
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the methods of the last example, which give the increase in 
entropy accompanying any rise in temperature, as from 
C to D. The point C represents the state of a pound of dry 
steam at normal temperature corresponding to its pressure. 
The steam contains in that condition a certain amoimt of 
heat which is different from the amount contained in a simi- 
lar amount of dry steam at any other pressure. The line CD 
represents the addition of heat to the normal amoimt of heat 
at C. The value of S to be used in the equation for the line CD 
is the specific heat * of superheated steam at constant pressure; 
that is, it is the number of thermal units required to raise a 
poimd of steam of pressure corresponding to a certain tem- 
perature, by one degree Fahrenheit. If the specific heat is 
constant for all pressures and temperatures then one value 
is to be used in all cases. If it changes when the pressure 
changes then a different value must be used for each pressure. 
If it changes as the temperature changes, then for a given tem- 
perature range a mean value must be found which, when mul- 
tiplied by the temperature range, will give the quantity of 
heat required to cause the rise of temperature involved. 

In any case, since the superheat indicated by the area 
beneath CD is the heat necessary to raise dry steam of the tem- 
perature and pressure indicated at C, and does not apply to 
the superheat for any other pressure, the line CD is properly 
called a '' line of constant pressure.'' 

Lines of constant heat such as those marked 1200-1190, 
etc., may be drawn as follows: 

The total heat above 493° abs. in dry steam at C has been 
foimd to be 1169.6 B.T.U. Let it be required to plot a line 
of which each point shall represent superheated steam con- 
taining 1200 B.T.U. per pound. One point of the line may 
be found on the constant- pressure line CD. The heat at C 
being 1169.6 B.T.U., it will be necessary to add 30.4 B.T.U. 
to dry steam in order to produce superheated steam contain- 

* The value of the specific heat used in plotting the curves in the diagram 
on the back cover of the book is 0.58. 
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ing 1200 B.T.U. per pound. If 5 is the specific heat at the 
pressure represented by CD, then the rise of temperature corre- 
sponding to the addition of 30.4 B.T.U. per pound may be 
found from the equation 

SOA^SiTo-Tc). 
Calling the value of S equal to 0.57 as before, 

30.4 ^O-STC^G -750), 
or 

Tg =803.3 degs. 

This fixes one point of the constant-heat curve for 1200 
B.T.U. per pound. A similar method may be followed along 
all constant-pressure curves for finding the required series of 
constant-heat curves. 

EXAMPLES IN THE USE OP THE HEAT DIAGRAM. 

Let a pound of water be at temperature 600° abs., repre- 
sented by the point Aj page 49. It contains sufficient heat 
above the melting-point of ice to have raised its temperature 
from that point, or 493°, to its present temperature of 600°, 
and during that rise in temperature its entropy value has 
been increased from the arbitrarily assumed zero to the value 
0.20. Let heat be added to the water sufficient to raise its 
temperature to 750° abs. The quantity of heat necessary 
may be "found from the steam-tables by subtracting the heat 
of the liquid at 600° from that at 750°. 

Thus, heat of liquid at 750 =258.6 B.T.U. 

'' '' '' '' 600 =107.2 B.T.U. 



Heat involved, represented by the 
area beneath the curve AB, =151.4 B.T.U. 
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Or this might have been found thus: 

Temperature range = 750° - 600° = 150°. 
Mean specific heat of water between the temperatures 
= 1.008. 

Heat of liquid 

(a) If the pound of water were part of the contents of a 
steam-boiler carrying 57 pds. pressure per sq. inch (correspond- 
ing to 750 deg.) and a valve were suddenly opened admitting 
the water into a large tank in which there was a pressure of 
only 2.8 pds. abs. (corresponding to 600 deg.) the heat in the 
water would instantly cause vaporization of the water at the 
lower pressure and the formation of a great amount of steam. 
If the valve were opened suddenly enough, the liberation of 
heat energy caused by the reduction in pressure would occur 
without transfer of heat to the surroundings, excepting as 
the latter were disturbed by the external work accompanying 
the formation of steam. The process would then be adiabatic 
and represented by the line BEi. The heat available for the 
formation of steam at the lower temperature and pressure 
would be measured by the area ABEiA and would be equal 
to the heat represented by the area beneath AB, down to 
absolute zero of temperature, minus that represented by the 
area beneath AEi, Thus, the heat liberated from the water = 
ffu, = 151.4 -(entropy change from A to JS^i )x 600 = 151.4 - 
(0.42-0.20)600 = 19.4 B.T.U. per pound. 

If the boiler contained 40,000 pds. of water and 450 cu. ft. 
of steam at 57 lbs. per sq. inch the weight of the steam present 
'would be 450 -^ 7.45 =60 pounds, and each pound would liber- 
ate heat represented by the area ABCEA, or 202 B.T.U., 
approximately. The total heat liberated by 60 pounds steam 
would be 60X202 = 12,120 B.T.U., or 9,430,000 ft.-pds. 

The heat liberated by the water would be 40,000 X 19.4 =• 
776,000 B.T.U., or about 600,000,000 foot-pounds of energy. 
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The boiler pressure assumed in the present example is 
from one third to one quarter of that commonly carried on 
boilers of the Scotch Marine type, but it gives a means of grasp- 
ing the reason for the disastrous effects of a boiler explosion, 
where the contents of a boiler are allowed to expand instantly 
to a lower pressure and temperature. It is evident, also, 
that the destructive power is almost wholly due to the large 
quantity of water carried in the boiler and not to the steam 
present at any one time. 

(6) Formation and adiabatic expansion of steam. — If, instead 
of being allowed to expand from BtoE^j the water were evapo- 
rated into steam by the addition of heat along the isothermal 
BC, the heat necessary to entirely evaporate a pound of water 
would be represented by the area beneath the line BC, and 
extending down to the absolute zero of temperature. The total 
amount of heat contained by the pound of steam, above 493 
degrees absolute, would then be the sum of the heat of the 
liquid and that of vaporization, or 258.6 + (entropy change 
from B to Cx 750)= approximately 258.6 + 1.215x750 = 1169.6 
B.T.U. 

The cycle under consideration, however, does not begin at 
493 degrees absolute, but at 600 degrees, indicated at the point 
A, The heat that has been added to that possessed by the 
water at il is 

ff^+/f^ = 151.4 + 1.215X750 = 1062.4 B.T.U. 

This is the heat represented by the area beneath the broken 
line ABC down to absolute zero of temperature. 

If, now, adiabatic expansion should occur down the line CE, 
that is to the lowest available pressure and temperature (that 
at E)f the heat available for transformation into kinetic energy 
would be that represented by the area ABCE, or 

19.4+ entropy change along 5Cx(750~600) 

= 19.4 + 1.215x150 = 201.7 B.T.U, 
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The heat rejected into the condenser would be that beneath 
the line AE, or 

Heat rejected = change of entropy along A^X600== (1.64 -0.20) 
X 600= 364 B.T.U., approximately. 

The efficiency of the cycle is 

Heat utilized 201.7 
Heat suppUed "" 1062 " ' 

The working substance, after expansion as steam followed 
by condensation, would again be in the state of water, repre- 
sented by the point A, and would be ready to be heated again 
to the boiling-point, evaporated, and carried through the cycle 
of operations as before. 

If not enough heat had been added to completely evaporate 
the water into dry steam, the state point would have reached 
some such point as H, and the quality of the steam, or per- 
centage of dry steam present, would have been equal to entropy 
BH -^ entropy BC. On the diagram the quality and also the 
heat contents above 493 degrees absolute can be found by inter- 
polation between the quality curves and the total heat curves 
respectively. 

(c) Formation and expansion of superheated steam. — After 
dry steam has been formed, thereby bringing the state point 
to C, the addition of further heat results in ''superheated 
steam,'' or steam having a higher temperature than that at 
which it was generated, and corresponding to the pressure at 
which it exists. 

The curves for constant-pressure and constant-heat con- 
tents for superheated steam have been explained. 

Suppose heat to have been added to the dry steam at 
until the temperature rises to that at D, or 920 degrees absolute. 
It has been shown that if the specific heat of superheated 
steam at the pressure \mder consideration is 0.57, the heat 
necessary to raise the temperature of dry steam from 750 to 
920 degrees will be 

if. =0.57(920 -750) =97 B.T.U. 
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The total heat above 493 absolute in the pound of steam at 
D is approximately 258 + 911+97 = 1266 B.T.U., and this is 
represented by the area beneath the broken line XABOD 
down to absolute zero of temperature. 

Suppose the pound of steam to expand adiabatically from 
D to the condenser temperature and pressure at E\ The 
heat in the steam above the starting temperature at A is, 
approximately, 

Ht = 151 +911 +97 = 1159 B.T.U., 

and this is represented by the area beneath ABCD down to 
absolute zero. But only the heat above the horizontal line 
AE^ is available for transformation into kinetic energy, and 
this equals 

1159 - (change of entropy along AE')x600 

= 1159-1.54x600 = 236 B.T.U. 

The efficiency of the ideal cycle is, then, 236-^1159=0.204. 
It is evident that the efficiency of the ideal cycle is not greatly 
increased by adding the above amount of superheat to steam of 
the low pressure assumed in the example. The superheat 
would, however, decrease the losses by condensation, friction of 
steam, etc., and so increase the efficiency of the actual cycle. 

It is to be noted that the steam would remain superheated 
during expansion until reaching the point S, when it would 
become just dry and saturated. Below S expansion would 
cause condensation, and at E' the quality of the steam would 
be represented by entropy AE^ -^AF. 

(d) Suppose superheated steam at D, containing 1159 B.T.U. 
per pound above the starting-point at A, to expand along 
some path such as DE'', instead of along the adiabatic DE', but 
falling finally to the same lower pressure as before (note that 
the line FE^' represents the same pressure as does the horizontal 
AF). The position of the point E" indicates that the steam 
contains, after expansion to J?", 1145 B.T.U. per pound, above 
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493 degrees absolute. Since the heat of the Uquid at ^ is 
107 B.T.U., approximately (from the steam-tables), the heat at 
E'' above that at A is 1145-107 = 1038 B.T.U. 

The steam now falls in temperature, at the condenser pres- 
sure, to the lowest available temperature, that at F, and in so 
doing gives up the heat beneath E^^F, which equals 1 145 - 1 124 = 
21 B.T.U. The heat at F above that at A then equals 1038 - 21 
= 1017. 

The total heat above A which was available at D before 
expansion was 1159 B.T.U. Of this, 1017 B.T.U. are to be 
rejected, and the heat utilized is 1159-1017 = 142 B.T.U. 

The efficiency of the cycle is 142^1159=0.129. 

The falling off in efficiency is due to the fact that the steam 
has been prevented from attaining the lower temperature 
attained after adiabatic expansion, and that no steam has been 
condensed during the expansion. Thus it contains, at the 
end of expansion to the lowest available pressure, a very much 
larger amount of heat than it contained after adiabatic expansion 
to E'j and that larger amount of heat has to be rejected to 
the condenser. The conditions tending to prevent adiabatic 
expansion will be taken up in the next chapter. 

The temperature-entropy chart at the back of the book 
forms a graphical steam-table, calculated by means of the 
principles stated in the foregoing pages. 

The curve marked "Pressure and Temperature Curve" 
renders it possible to find the absolute temperature for any 
of the absolute pressures at the top of the chart. Haying 
found the temperature corresponding to any pressure the 
specific volume of dry steam at that temperature may be 
foimd from the terminations of the constant-volmne lines in 
the dry-steam line. Thus, let it be required to find the abso- 
lute temperature corresponding to 120 pounds absolute pressure. 
Passing down the line marked 120 at the top of the chart until 
the pressure-temperature curve is reached, the intersection is 
at the height corresponding to 802 degrees absolute, as nearly 
as can be re^ui on the chart. By consulting steam-tables the 
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figure given is 801.9 degrees. For finding the specific volume 
(cubic feet per pound of dry saturated steam) the line of 802 
degrees intersects the saturation curve at a point lying between 
the lines of constant volume for 3 and 4 cubic feet. The short 
Unes intersecting the saturation curve mark off quarters of 
cubic feet in the portion of the chart imder consideration. At 
lower temperatures and greater specific volumes the distances 
between the volume curves represent greater differences. The 
intersection giving the specific volume for 802 degrees absolute 
is just above the line marking 3.75 cubic feet, and interpolation 
gives about 3.7 cubic feet as the volume required. In the 
steam-tables the volume is given as 3.71 cubic feet per poimd. 
This is, of course, for dry steam of quality 100 per cent. If 
it is desired to know the specific volume for any other quality 
of steam, it is simply necessary to find the intersection of the 
same temperature line with the quality line desired, and to 
interpolate between the volume lines for the specific volmne. 
Suppose the specific volume of steam of 120 pounds absolute 
and 95 per cent quality is desired to be known. Passing to 
the left from the saturation curve along the line of 802 degrees 
absolute, until a point is reached half-way between the curves 
of 90 and 100 per cent quality, the specific volmne is found 
to be 3.5 cubic feet. 

While the temperature-entropy form of heat-diagram is 
most admirably adapted to the graphical illustration of heat 
changes, and of thermodynamic problems in general, and should 
be thoroughly studied by the student, the diagram proposed 
by Dr. MoUier having entropy as ordinates and thermal 
units as abscissae is more readily used in the solution of such 
problems as come to the engineer. The Mollier diagram at 
the back of the book will be found to facilitate the problem 
work called for in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CALCULATION OF VELOCITY AND WEIGHT OF FLOW. 

By means of the principles stated in Chapters II and III, 
the heat drop accompanying the expansion of steam may be 
calculated, and from this may be foimd the steam velocity 
that would result if all the heat given up during expansion were 
reaUzed as kinetic energy in the jet of steam. It was shown 
in Chapter II that if Hi and H2 represent respectively the 
heat contents of the steam, per pound, before and after expan- 
sion through an orifice or a nozzle, the velocity equation may 
be written 

^ = 778(^1-^2).. . • . . • (11) 

The velocity of flow may be calculated from the following 
equations: 

Let 3i and 92 represent the heat of the liquid at the higher 
and lower temperatures, respectively. 

Let E represent entropy changes as marked on Fig. 21 and 
indicated by the subscripts used w^ith the letter E. 

Let H^ represent the heat of vaporization present in steam 
of quality x=l. 

Let Ti and T2 represent absolute temperatures of dry 
saturated steam at boiler pressure and exhaust at condenser 
pressure, respectively. 
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Let Tz represent the absolute temperature to which the 
«team is superheated. 

For moist steam (of quality =a:), or dry steam (of quality 

^ = 778{gi-g2+xff,-r2(^i+a:S,-£2)l.. . (12) 
For superheated steam, calling the specific heat S^ 



2? 



= 778 



qi-q2^H^+S{Tz-T{) 



-T2(e, 



-hE^+S 



l0g,^;-^2)}. 



(13) 
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-Ei-tE,-Er 



->1 




Fig. 21. 



Experimental and mathematical investigations indicate in 
general that the pressure within an orifice through which steam 
is flowing does not fall below about 0.57 or 0.58 of the initial 
absolute pressure. It seems that the pressure falls to a value 
corresponding to the heat conversion that will give to the steam 
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immediately in the narrowest section of the orifice a velocity 
about the same as that of the disturbance calleil ''sound/' 
or about 1400 or 1500 feet per second.* Any farther fall in 
pressure and temperature must take place beyond the narrowest 
section, but the velocity attained in the narrowest section 
determines the weight of flow, per unit of time, that it is 
possible for a given initial pressure to produce. 

The general explanation of this phenomenon is foimd in 
the development of Zeuner's equation given on pages 36 and 
37, which indicates that for any fluid flowing through an orifice, 
the fall of pressure immediately in the orifice is limited to a 
fraction of the initial pressure depending for its value upon 
the ratio of the specific heats of the substance at constant 
pressure and at constant volume, respectively. In the case of 
steam the pressure falls to that value which gives the maxi- 
mum possible flow, by weight, and does not fall below this 
pressure until after the steam leaves the smallest portion of 
the orifice. The maximum flow from a nozzle leading from 
a simple orifice may occur when the exit or "back^' pressure 
is higher than 0.57pi, as shown on Plates IV, V, and VI; but 
in these cases the pressure in the orifice is lower than that 
at exit from the nozzle (see Fig. 53), and the fall of pressure 
in the throat determines the weight of flow. It is to be noted 
in this connection that the limiting velocity of 1400 to 1500 
feet per second applies to only the narrowest portion of the 
nozzle, and that farther fall in pressure beyond this point may 
very considerably increase the velocity of the stream. 

Referring to Plates IV, V, and VI, curves No. 2 show experi- 
mentally determined weights per second flowing from orifice 
No. 2, the entrance to which is roimded. Assuming that in each 
case the orifice pressure is 0.57 of the initial pressure when the 
maximum weight of steam flows through the orifice, calculations 
according to the equation on page 62 for moist and for dry 
steam give the following results: 

* The rate of wave propagation depending upon the temperature in the 
orifice. See "Outflow Phenomena of Steam/' Paul Emden. Munich, 1903i 
R. Oldenbourg. 
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Table No. 1. 



Initial Pres- 


Orifice 

Pressure. 

Pj-O.STPi. 


Weiffht of Flow, Pounds per Second. 


CalcuUted 


sure , Pounds 

Absolute 

per Square 

Inch. 

Pi 


Observed. 


Calculated 


Velocity, Feet 
per SecKsnd 
at Smallest 


By Equation 
Given. 


By Napier's 
Formula. 


Cross-section 
of Orifice. 


132.3 
117.6 
102.9 


75.2 
67.0 

58.7 


0.063 
057 
0.050 


0.0619 
0.0572 
0.0500 


0.0671 
0.0596 
0.C522 


1470 
1495 
1490 



The experiments upon which the above table and the curves 
on Plates IV, V, and VI are based were made by Professor 
Gutermuth, of Darmstadt, and were published in the Zeit- 
schrift des Vereines Deutscher Ingenieure, Jan. 16, 1904. 

The following specimen calculation shows the method of 
using the equations on page 62. Taking the conditions in the 
first case in the above table, 

Pi = 132.3 pds. absolute per sq. inch; 
qi = heat of liquid at Pi = 319.3 B.T.U. 1 
H,= '' 'Vaporization at Pi =868.4 J9i+^t.-1188 B.T.U.; 

J&i + £^ = specific entropy of steam at Pi = 1.573; 
P2 = pressure in the orifice, pds. abs. per sq. inch = 75.2 pounds; 
92 = heat of liqu d at P2 = 277 B.T.U.; 
T2 = absolute temperature at P2 = 768° F.; 
^2 = specific entropy of water at P2= 0.446; 
Specific volume of dry steam at P2 = 5.75 cu. ft. 

From equation (12), for moist or dry steam, on page 62, 
F2^2(7 = 778(gi-g2+ffe-7'2(£^i+£.-£2)), 



from which 



V = 1470 ft. per second. 



Calculating the quality of steam after expanding adiabatic- 
ally from 132.3 to 75.2 pounds absolute, the specific volume 
at the lower pressure will be 0.965x5.75=5.55 cu. ft. 

The steam flows through an orifice of 0.0355 in. cross-sec- 
tional area at the velocity 1470 f .. per second. 



y 
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Since for steady flow 



Volume discharged = area of orifice X velocity, 

the volume flowing per second = 0.0355 -^ 144 X 1470 = 0.362 cu. ft., 
and since each cubic foot weighs v-^p poimds, the weight flowing 

per second is ' ^ =0.0629 pounds. 

The calculation for the weight of flow through an orifice 
may be simpUfied by an approximation to the area of the heat 
diagram, as follows: 

Assuming that steam of quality jrrf expands adiabatically 
along the line NA (Fig. 22), the heat given up is represented by 



\ 



T, 




■Er 



^ 




Fig. 22. 



the area FHNAF lying between the limits of temperature Ti 
and T2' This area is equal to the mean width of the area mul- 
tiplied by the range of temperature, or since FH is nearly 
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a straight line, the heat causing flow =Z(ri— 72)= approxi- 
mately 

(entropy /fiV + entropy FA) ^^ 

Takmg the data in the second line of the table on page 64, 

Pi = 117.6 pds. abs. 

ri=800degs. abs. 

P2 = pressure in orifice, or 0.57Pi =67 pds. 

7^2 = 761 degs. abs. 

Assume that the quality of the entering steam is 100% or 
that N coincides with M , then 

Entropy HN = 1.093 

Entropy FA =0.053 + 1.093 = 1.146 



Entropy HN+FA =2.239 

2 239 
\ =1.12 entropy corresponding to mean ordinate. 

800-761=39 degs. 
39X1.12=43.6 B.T.U. 



Velocity -\/778x43.6x64.4 = 1480 ft. per second. 

The velocity calculated on page 64 is 1495 feet per second. 
The specific volume of steam at the orifice pressure of 67 pds. 
is 6.4 cu. ft. Cross-sectional area is 0.0355 sq. inch. 

The weight flowing per second is then 

0.0355X1480 



144X6.4 



=0.057 pound. 



Let area of orifice in sq. inches be called A ; 

specific volume (cu. ft. per pound) of steam after expand- 
ing to P2 ( = 0.57Pi) be called V2] 
entropy values be designated by letter E with sub- 
scripts, that is, as Ei and E2y Fig. 22. 
temperatures corresponding to Pi and 0.57 Pi be called Ti 
and T2 respectively. 
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The weight flowing per second =« 



I.IA 



V2 



V{Ei+E2){Ti^T2) (14) 



The formula may be extended so as to include cases in which 
superheated steam is used, by adding to the expression under 
the radical the equivalent of the superheat in the steam per 
pound. 

The volume V2 after expansion to 0.57Pi will be very nearly 
96.5% of the specific volume at the pressure 0.57Pi. This 
may be verified by means of the heat diagram by finding 
the quality of steam after the expansion stated. 

Calculation of Rate of Flow and of Reaction against the Out* 
flow Vessel.— If the reaction due to a jet delivering a given 
weight of substance per unit of time be known the velocity 
of the jet can be computed. 

The velocity of a jet is produced by a force urging the sub- 
stance onward, and the work done by this force is the equivalent 
of the heat given up by the steam during its fall in pressure 
and temperature as it flows through the orifice, or nozzle. 

Nature of the Reaction. — A jet in flowing from an orifice 
in a chamber suspended by a flexible tube as in Fig. 23, 
causes the chamber from which the jet flows to move in a 
direction opposite to that of the flow of steam, and to assume 
some new position, as indicated by the dotted lines. While 
the force holding the chamber in this new position is the equiv- 
alent of the force urging the jet onward, and may therefore 
be used as such in computing the velocity of the jet, the true 
nature of the influence producing the reaction is not brought 
out by such an explanation. 

If a force could be conceived to act back through the stream 
and thus push the chamber into the new position, it would be 
necessary to conceive also of a point of application of the force 
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to the object moved — that is, to the chamber from which the 
jet flows. If the force were applied to the steam within the 
chamber, the unit pressure within would be increased. This 
is contrary to observation, and, besides, such an increase in 
pressure would apply to all sides of the chamber, and no im- 




FiG. 23. 



balanced forces would arise to cause displacement of the chamber 
as a whole. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a force acting in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the flow of steam, and being applied 
to the edges of the orifice in such a way as to affect the position 
of the chamber. 
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Without speculating further, the removal of pressure at the 
entrance to the orifice allows the steam about the entrance to 
expand in volume, to fall in pressure and temperature, and to 
be forced through the orifice by that part of the intrinsic energy 
of the steam itself which is given up during the expansion, and 
converted 'into the kinetic energy of flow. The diminution of 
pressure about the entrance to the orifice while the pressure on 
the other surfaces of the interior of the chamber remains the 
same as before results in an unbalanced force within the vessel, 
causing displacement of the vessel as a whole. Equilibrium is 
restored only when the elasticity of the supporting tube causes 
a force sufficient to balance the resultant of the internal pres- 
sures.* 

If a conically divergent nozzle of suitable proportions be 
added to the orifice on the side of the chamber, the expan- 
sion of the steam after it leaves the orifice may, with cer- 
tain initial pressures, result in a higher velocity of flow in a 
given direction than occurs after expansion through a simple 
orifice. If the steam, before leaving the large end of the nozzle, 
expands down to the external pressure at the exit from the 
nozzle, then the velocity of flow will be as great as it is pos- 
sible to attain with the pressures involved and the particular 
nozzle in question. 

The question arises, since an increase in velocity must be 
accompanied by an increased reaction, where does the addi- 
tional unbalanced force find its point of application? Assum- 
ing that for a given nozzle and given initial pressure definite 
orifice conditions exist as to pressure and rate of flow, the 
conditions of expansion in the part of the nozzle beyond the 
orifice may be supposed to not affect the orifice conditions. 
Taking two sections indefinitely near to each other, at which 
pressures p and (p—dp) exist, a pressure p' acts in the direc- 
tion AC, normal to the nozzle surface, upon each elementary 
area, and may be resolved into two components, AB and BC, 
perpendicular and parallel, respectively, to the direction of flow. 
If the nozzle sides make an angle a with the direction of flow 

* Neglecting the weight of the parts. 
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the components along and perpendicular, respectively, to that 
direction are (Fig. 24) : 

BC = j/ sin a, 

AB^TP' cos a. 

If the rate of pressure fall along the nozzle be assumed, 
the integration of the above expressions over the interior sur- 
face of the nozzle will give values for the components AB 
and BC, the latter representing the reaction against the nozzle. 
Further analysis would not assist in the following appUcation 
of the reaction principle to problems in the flow of steam, 
since the pressures in the nozzle vary in a complex manner; 




Fig. 24. 

but the above indicates the general character of the forces 
involved. It is evident that the reaction accompanying flow 
through a straight nozzle or pipe would not differ from that 
through a simple orifice, except that the rate of flow would 
be affected by the friction caused by the nozzle walls. 

• The development of equation 14 shows that the maximum 
possible velocity due to adiabatic expansion from Pi to P2 is, 
approximately, 



= 158N/(^i+i?2)(7'x-7'2), . . . (15) 

where El and E^ represent entropy changes, as stated on 
page 66. 
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If the expansion is that occurring in an orifice, the range 
of pressures is between Pi and 0.57Pi, and at the higher pres- 
sures, that is between 200 pounds and 100 pounds, the value 
of the expression under the radical is from 9.60 to 9.70. 
Below 100 pounds the value is from 9.0 to 9.4. Taking an 
average value of 9.5, the limiting velocity in the plane of an 
orifice is, approximately, 

158x9.5 = 1500 ft. per sec. 

The w^eight of flow may be calculated by using the follow- 
ing formula: 

AV2 



W^ 



V2XI44' 



where A = area of orifice in square inches; 

1^2 = 1450 for initial pressures below 100 pds. abs.; 
F2 = 1520 for initial pressures above 100 pds. abs.; 
t;2 = cubic ft. per pound at pres.pf P2=0.57Pi. 

For example, 

Let Pi = 155 pounds per sq. inch absolute. Then P2=" 
0.57X160=88 pounds. 
V2=4.96. 
Let A =0.0275 sq. in. 

Weight per second = — ^^ = 0.0585. 

This result may be compared with the result for 155 pounds 
pressure on page 92. 

A more satisfactory formula, however, is derived from 
the velocity as given on the preceding page, as follows: 

V = 158 V (^TkE^TV^, 

Tr=i|^V(^i+^2)(ri-!r2), \ 



V2 
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This will be found to give results agreeing very closely with 
the actual weight of flow from orifices with rounded entrance. 

The statement is frequently made and seems to have been 
largely accepted, that steam flowing through a simple orifice 
cannot attain a velocity greater than about 1500 feet per 
second. This is probably true for the position immediately 
at the smallest section through which the steam passes, but 
it should not therefrom be concluded that the total kinetic 
energy possessed by a jet from an orifice is limited to the amount 
corresponding to that velocity. It seems that in flowing 
through a simple orifice steam gives up energy until it attains 
a velocity corresponding to about that stated, but that after 
that state of activity has been reached, further acceleration 
does not occur until the narrowest section has been passed. 
As soon as the steam reaches a point just beyond that section, 
however, it is free to expand to the pressure of the medium into 
which the orifice leads. The jet issues in a well-formed stream 
in a given direction, and as it falls in temperature the heat 
liberated tends to further accelerate the jet in the direction 
of motion. If there is no directing nozzle beyond the orifice, 
however, the jet begins to spread soon after leaving the orifice, 
and hence its kinetic energy is given up in directions other 
than that of the original jet. The same amount of energy 
is given up by a jet from an orifice as from an expanding nozzle, 
but the latter, if properly proportioned, serves to contain the 
steam during expansion so that the maximum possible velocity 
in a given direction is obtained with little vibration of the 
atmosphere and consequent loss of energy. 

The experimental work discussed in Ch. VI indicates that 
much higher velocities than ordinarily supposed are possible 
by the use of orifices, and it has been found in building certain 
turbines of the impulse type that fully as good, if not better, 
results are obtained in the lower stages of turbines by the use 
of orifices instead of nozzles. The latter are especially suited 
to pressures above 70 or 80 pounds absolute. 

In the ideal case, used for predicting results to be expected, 
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the following steps may be taken towards calculating the 
weight of flow and velocity. 

(a) Find the weight of flow caused by the fall in pressure 
in the orifice to 0.57Pi, as in the equation 

I.IA 



V2 

(b) Find the velocity corresponding to the heat given up 
during drop in pressure to that existing at the exit of the orifice 
or nozzle, or P3, from equation (15) : 



y = 158v^(£i +Ez){Ti-'T3), 

where E^ is the entropy change (marked E2 on the diagram 
Fig. 22), and Tz is the corresponding absolute temperature. 

(c) Correct these by experimentaUy determined coefficients 
for friction and other losses, as will be explained in the following 
chapter. 

(d) If the weight of steam flowing through the passageway 
per imit of time has been determined experimentally, or if the 
reaction has been so found, it may be useful to employ these 
values for calculating the actual velocity. 

The reaction in pounds has been shown to equal the weight 
of flow per second times velocity in feet per second divided 
by g (=32.2). The equation for calculating the reaction may 
be written 

R = —-^\(E, + E3){Tx-Tz)]iX-^{iE,+E2)(T,~T2)]* 

=^ j (E, +E3KE1 +E2KT1 - T3KTi-T2)\*. (16) 

In the above, ^= area /of least cross-section of passage, in 
square inches. 

V2 = specific volume of steam at 0,51 Pi, in cubic feet. 

Values of r, E, and T may all be taken from the heat dia- 
gram directly, with suflScient accuracy for engineering pur- 
poses. 
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An equation for calculating the reaction of a jet of steam 
flowing into the atmosphere was developed about the time when 
Mr. George Wilson's experiments were made (1872), and al- 
though the equation must be regarded as empirical, it expresses 
with remarkable closeness the results that have been obtained 
as to the reaction of steam-jets discharging into the atmos- 
phere. The reasoning made use of in developing the equation 
was somewhat as follows : 

If steam be allowed to expand behind a piston in a cylinder 
from Pi to 0.57Pi, adiabatically, the mean effective pres ure 
will be about 0.33Pi. If a stream capable of exerting this mean 
pressure were allowed to flow through an orifice, it would be 
able, according to the principles governing the impulse of jets 
of fluid, to exert an impulsive pressure, and therefore a reac- 
tion, of twice the pressure corresponding to its static head, or 
of O.66P1. Besides this pressure the reaction would be in- 
creased by the addition of the pressure in the orifice, or 0.57Pi, 
but as the flow is into the atmosphere, and Pi is in pounds 
absolute, the atmospheric pressure must be subtracted. The 
expression for the reaction then becomes 

R = Pi (0.66 + 0.57) - 14.7 = 1.23Pi - 14.7 lbs. per sq. in. of orifice. 

The following table * shows the degree of approximation to 
experimentally determined reactions which can be attained by 
use of the equation. The experiments were made by Mr. George 
Wilson with the apparatus shown on page 140. 

Further calculations by means of the formula just developed 
are given in Chapter VI. If it be attempted to apply the 
formula to cases of discharge into a condenser maintaining 
conditions of partial vacuum, it will appear that the results 
are not in accordance with calculations made on the basis of 
heat given up. The maximum velocity of flow of a jet dis- 
charging into a perfect vacuum would be, from the formula, 
that corresponding to a reaction of 1.23Pi. For steam of an 
^.^-^■^■-^— ^— ^* 

* Proceedings of Engineers and Shipbuilders of Scotland, 1874-5. 
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Absolute Pressure. 

Pounds per 

Square Inch. 


Reaction, Orifice 

1.0956 Sq. Inn. Area, 

by Experiment. 


Reaction Calculated. 


Calculated 
Experimental* 


16.49 


3.54 


3.63 


1.025 


18.10 


6.52 


6.78 


1.040 


19.98 


9.86 


10.05 


1.019 


23.10 


14.75 


14.92 


1.011 


24.85 


17.27 


17.37 


1.005 


25.60 


18.32 


18.10 


0.988 


27.30 


20.84 


20.68 


0.992 


39.40 


38.00 


37.00 


0.973 


54.40 


59.00 


59.00 


1.000 


73.20 
22.80 


85.11 
Reaction, Orifice 
0.4869 Sq. In. Area. 
8.10 


82.60 
8.21 


0.970 
1.013 


42.20 


18.22 


18.14 


0.995 


65.40 


32.50 


32.04 


0.986 


77.00 


39.55 


38.51 


0.973 


84.90 


44.00 


43.72 


0.994 


93.00 


48.50 


48.58 


1.002 


112.70 


58.30 


60.38 


1.034 


55.70 


26.67 


26.20 


0.983 


84.70 


44.30 


43.56 


0.983 


113.70 


59.60 
Sura 


60.90 


1.022 




... 20 008 




Average of 20 


experiments 


... 1.0004 



initial pressure of 160 pounds absolute per sq. in., discharging 
into a vacuum of 28 ins. through an orifice of 0.25 sq. in. cross- 
sectional area, the maximum weight of flow per second would 
be 

^'^^^'^V 2.15X42=0.55 pds. 



W 



The reaction would be, by the above equation, 
72 = (1.23X160-1.0)0.25=49 pounds, 
and the velocity 



Rg 49X32.2 

W 



F = ^ = ~055 ^'^^ ^^' ^^ second. 



This result may be compared with that obtained by use of 
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the approximation to the fundamental equation for velocity, 
eq. (^15). If complete expansion occiursi in a suitable nozzle. 



7-158^(^1 +£3)(2^i -2^3) 
« 158 X 25.5 = 4030 ft. per second. 

It will be shown in the following chapter how calculations 
made by the last used equation may be modified by a suitable 
coefficient for friction losses in the nozzle or orifice, so as to 
predict results to be expected in practice. 



CHAPTER V. 



VELOCITY AS AFFECTED BY FRICTIONAL RESISTANCES. 



Referring to Fig. 25, let a pound of steam be at pressure 
pi and volume Vi, and let its adiabatic expansion be indicated 
by curve pivi — P2V2. At P2V2 partial condensation of the pound 




Fig. 25. 

of steam has occurred, and there exists a volume V2 of steam, 

and a certain amount of water^ the steam and water together 

weighing one pound. If the steam contained at piVi the heat 

Hi, and contains at P2V2 the heat H2, the increase of velocity 

of the steam that could occur, due to the fall from piVi to 

P2V%, is 

y,- {64.4X778 X(ffi -H2)\K 

77 
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Now let the pound of steam expand from the same initial 
condition piVi to P2V3, in which V3 is greater than ^2. Since 
the final pressure p2 is the same for both cases of expansion, 
the steam at the condition of greater volume per pound, V3, 
is more nearly dry than at t?2. This means that after expansion 
to va the steam possesses more energy than after expansion 
to 1% or, in other words, it has given up less of its energy than 
was given up by expanding adiabatically. Having reached the 
lowest available pressure and temperature at 7)2, the steam 
cannot give up any further energy, because it cannot fall any 
further ia temperature. The shaded area (Fig. 25) represents 
the difference between the energy (in foot-pounds) given up 
by the steam in the two cases. Let the quantity of heat remain- 
ing in the steam at P2V3 be H2^. This is greater than H2 be- 
cause less condensation has occurred during the fall from piVi 
than occurred during adiabatic expansion. 

The velocity of the steam after falling to P2V3 is 

72' = {64.4x778X(Hi-ff20}*- 
The velocity after adiabatic expansion to P2V2 is 

72= {64.4x778X(ffi-ff2)l*. 

The difference between the squares of the velocities, or the 
loss of energy, is evidently represented by 

722_72'2 = 7^2= \MAX778X(H2'-H2)]. 

Remembering that the quantity of steam involved is one 
pound, the loss of energy is 



^' = 778(i72'-ff2). 
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Let Nj Fig. 28, represent the initial condition of the pound of 
steam (at piVi in the pressure-volume diagram), and let 
expansion occur adiabatically along NA to the temperature 
corresponding to p2- The amount of steam present at A will 
be FA -^FL pounds, and the amount of water will be 1 —FA h- 
FL pounds. The quality of the steam will therefore be 
z=FA-i-FL. If expansion occurs in a passage which opposes 




Fig. 26. 

frictional resistance to the flow, the steam gives up part of 
its energy to overcome the resistance, and the work thus done 
appears as heat in the walls of the passageway, or in the particles 
of the steam itself. Each indefinitely small drop in tempera- 
ture is accompanied by this giving up of heat to the surround- 
ings of the steam, and the surroundings give back heat to the 
steam as soon as the latter falls below the temperature to which 
the surroundings have been heated. This giving back of heat 
to the steam re-evaporates the water of condenisation resulting 
from adiabatic expansion and raises the quality of the steam 
so that expansion occurs along some such line as NX. If 
expansion occurs through a small hole into a comparatively 
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large chamber, as in a throttling calorimeter, the final velocity 
of the steam is negligibly small, and the work of friction is all 
spent in increasing the internal energy of the steam during 
its fall in temperature. Thus, as practically no heat escapes, 
the expansion follows the constant heat curve Y. At any 
lower temperature, as at FL, the quantity of heat present is 
"the same as was present at N, but no external work has been 
done; and if FL is at the lowest available temperature, the 
whole of the heat must be rejected and cannot be usefully 
employed. The case is Uke that of the water in the tail-race 
of a mill — ^it can fall no farther and hence can give up no more 
energy, although the mass of water present is the same as it 
was as it flowed in the penstock. The total heat above the 
starting-point F in a pound of steam at condition N, Fig. 2S, is 

Hi^Sives^GFHNADG. 

If unresisted adiabatic expansion occurs along NA, the quantity 
of heat usefully employed in giving velocity to the steam will be 
that represented by area FHNAF, 

The heat rejected along the line AF of lowest available 
temperature will be 

Hz^sltbaGFADG. 

If the work of friction in the nozzle should be sufficient to cause 
the steam to fall in temperature along the constant heat curve 
Y, the whole of the heat available at N would exist in the steam 
after falling to Z, and would be rejected along the line ZF. 
The heat so rejected would be 

H2'=fiTe8LGFZJG, 

which equals Hi, the original heat in the steam at N. The 
total amount of heat available at N would thus fall in tempera- 
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ture without doing any work towards increasing its own velocity 
— that is, the velocity at Z being V2', 

YJ = {64.4 X 778Cff 1 - EJ) } * =0, 

since Ki ^JI^'- 

The work of friction is represented by the area ANZA. 
It is obvious that the work of friction causes the entropy of the 
steam at its lowest temperature to be greater than it would be 
if adiabatic expansion occurred from iV to A. The heat re- 
jected is therefore made greater by an amount represented by 
the area ADJZA, which represents the actual loss of kinetic 
energy due to friction. The work of friction represented by 
area ANZ is all retimied to the steam, and serves to increase 
its dryness fraction, but in doing so it decreases the amount of 
energy the steam is capable of giving up towards increasing 
its own velocity. 

Example. 

Let the initial pressure at iV= 150.0 pds.sq. in. «pi; 
'' '' final " '' Z=» 1.5 '' " '' =p2; 

'' " quality of steam at iV= 0.90; 
" " steam fall in pressure along the constant heat 
curve Y. 

Heat of liquid at 150 pds. abs.=330 B.T.U. 

" " vaporization at 150 pds. abs.=861 B.T.U. 
0.90x861+330=1105 B.T.U. total heat per pd. at N. 

Since the heat at Z is to be also 1105 B.T.U. and. the 
total heat of saturated steam at L is 1117 B.T.U., the quality 
at Z may be f oimd as follows : 

Heat of liquid at F = 84.1 B.T.U. 

Quality at Z = (1105-84.1) 4- (1117-84.1) 

^ entropy FZ ^^gg^ 
entropy FL 
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Entropy of vaporization at 1.5 pds. pres. = 1.790= en- 
tropy FL. 

Entropy FZ = 1 .79 X 0.987 = 1.766. 



Heat beneath Fff = 330- 84= 246 B.T.U. 
" " ffiV= 0.9X861= 775 " 



1021 



It 



=fl'i=heat in 
steam at 
initial con- 
ditions. 



Heat beneath -FZ= entropy jPZxabs. temp, of steam at 1.5 

pds. pres. 
= 1.77X577 = 1021 B.T.U. 
=heat in steam at final condition at Z 

It is evident that Hi— H 2^=0 and therefore that no 
velocity would result from fall of temperature along the 
curve Y. It is to be noticed that in the above example the 
heat represented by area ADJZA equals that by FHNAF, 
since GFHNDG equals GJZFG, and GDAFG is common to 
both areas. Thus the initial available heat just equals the 
•OSS of heat caused by the steam following the curve of con- 
stant heat. 

In general the steam in a nozde expands according to 
some such curve as NX, between NA and NZ, and the shaded 
area NAXN represents the friction work, while AXKDA rep- 
resents the loss of energy due to the resistance. Since the 
friction work is all returned to the steam as heat it is not nec- 
essary to determine its value, but the loss of energy due to the 
frictianal resistance is one of the most important items con- 
nected with steam-turbine calculations. 

Let Hi = heat in entering steam, as defined on p. 80 ; 

fl'2 = heat rejected after adiabatic expansion to the lower 

pressure ps; 
£f^=heat of vaporization of dry saturated steam at 

pressure p2. 

If the steam falls in pressure adiabatically, and without 
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f Fictional resistance, the heat given up is H1—H2 and the 
velocity developed by the steam-jet is 

. 7={64.4x778x(ffi-iy2)}*. 

If y one-hundred ths of the heat Hi —H2 is lost, due to the fric- 
tional resistance corresponding to fall down the curve NX, 
Fig. 26, the heat given up will be {X—y){Hi—H^ and the 
resulting velocity will be 

7={64.4x778x(l-t/)(i/i-iy2)}*. . . . (17) 

The quality of the steam after expanding to p2 against 
the resistance will be higher than after adiabatic expansion 
by an amount represented by AX -^ FL, Fig. 26. This ratio is 
the same as the ratio between the quantities of heat beneath 
AX and FL respectively. But the loss of heat, y{Hi—H2)j 
is equal to the heat represented by the area beneath AX, and 
the heat beneath FL is equal to the heat of vaporization, 
H^, of steam at p2. Therefore the increase of quality of the 
steam, due to the resistance, is 

x"=j/(i/i-ff2)^ff, (18) 

The quality at X, Fig. 26, is the sum of the per cent of steam 
at A and the percentage represented by the above expression. 
Knowing the weight of steam flowing through a passage per 
unit of time, the volume may be determined from the quality 
of the steam. Knowing the volume and the velocity the 
proper cross-sectional area for the passage may be determined. 

Example. 

Let the initial pressure be 150.0 pds. per sq. in. abs. =pi; 

'' " final '' '' 1.5 '* '' '' '' '' -P2; 

loss of energy in the passage be 15% or y=0.15; 

initial quality of steam be 0.98. 



i€ it 
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Then Hi - 1090 B.T.U. -heat above point F, Fig. 26. 
Entropy at N (Fig. 26) = 1.543. 

Entropy FA = 1.543 -entropy fiG= 1.543 -0.157 = 1.386. 
^"2= entropy i^^lxabs. temp, corresponding to p2 = 1.386 
X577=800 B.T.U. 

Velocity F= |64.4x778x0.85(1090-800)}*=3500ft. per sec. 
The quality of steam at A would be 

x' = EntropyF^ -^ entropy FL = 1.386 -4- 1.791=0.774, approx. 

This quality is increased by the amount 

x"=j/(Fi-F2)-ff, =0.15X290 4- 1033 -0.042, 

or the quality at Z is x' + x"= 0.774 + 0.042 =0.816. 

The specific volume of steam at p2, or 1.5 pds. abs., is 227 
cu. ft. Neglecting the volume of the water of condensation, 
the volume per pound of the steam in the present example is 

227x0.816 = 185cu. ft. 

In any conduit or passage, if a steady flow of fluid takes 
place, the volume flowing per second is 

Q=A7, 

where A is the area of cross-section of the passage and V is 
the velocity. If Q is in cu. ft., then A should be in square ft. 
and V in ft. per second. If the passage varies in cross-section 
to ill and the quantity Q remains the same, then Q=A\Vi. 
In general, for steady flow the equation may be written 

Q=47=4i7i-i42T^2,etc. 

If the volume varies, then for a given area of cross-section 
the velocity will vary. In the present example, suppose 
0.25 pd. steam flows through an expanding nozzle and reaches 
at the large end a velocity of 3500 ft. per second, as found 
above, corresponding to a pressure of 1.5 pds. abs. per sq. in. 

The volume per pd. has been found to be 185 cu. ft., or 
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the vol. flowing per second is 0.25x185=46.2 cu. ft. It is 

required to find the cross-sectional area of the nozzle at the 

large end. 

Q=46.2 cu. ft. per sec. 

7 =3500 ft. per sec. 

A =Q^ 7 =46.2-^3500 =0.0132 sq. ft. 

or 0.0132 X 144 = 1.9 sq. inches. 

Problem. — Find the smallest cross-section of a conically 
divergent nozzle for carrying out the expansion indicated 
in the above problem, and find three intermediate cross-sec- 
tions, where the pressures will be 75, 50, and 25 pds. abs. respect- 
ively. Make the nozzle 8 inches long and sketch it on cross- 
section paper. 

CALCULATIONS. 



Calculations for ps— 1.5 
Pounds Absolute. 



Hi -(0.98X861 ) + (330 -84)- 

(B.T.U.) 

En 

Ebo 

Efa ^En-Ebg 

.ffa-abfl. temp. T^XEfa 

(B.T.U.) 

Jtl I ~~ il ^••••.•••.•••••■\ ^' A • I ' • / 

F- VT64.4 X 778 X (1.00 -0.15) 

(i/, -Hi)] (ft. per sec.) 

J?jfL = entropy of vaporization 

at pz 

Quality at A « Efa -s- Efl = 

1.386 

1.791' \ ■' 

Heat of vaporization at pj »= Hv 

(B.T.U.) 
Increase in quality along AX 

= y{H,-'Hi) + Hv 

Quality at A' -0.774 4- 0.042 

Sp. vol. dry steam at pz (cu. ft.) . . 
Vol. per pd. of wet steam, 

227X0.816-^2.... 

Vol. per sec. -0.25X185 = 

Area (sq. in.), cross-section of 

, r, T7 46.2X14 4 
nozzle-e-* F- -^gfj^ .... 

Diameter of nozzle, ins 



Pa- 1.5 
Pds. 
AbB. 


P2-7.5 
Pds. 
Abs. 


Abs. 


Abs. 


Abs. 


1090 
1.543 
0.157 
1.386 


1025 
1.543 
0.264 
1.279 


992 
1.543 
0.314 
1.229 


965 
1.543 
0.354 
1.199 


924 
1.543 
0.411 
1.132 


800 
290 


820 
205 


829 
163 


840 
125 


840 
84 


3500 


2960 


2640 


2310 


1890 


1.791 


1.542 


1.432 


1.350 


1.237 


0.774 


0.829 


0.856 


0.888 


0.915 


1033 


988 


965 


946 


917 


0.042 

0.816 

227 


0.0311 

0.860 

50.0 


0.0253 

0.881 

26.1 


0.0198 

0.908 

16.1 


3.0131 

0.927 

8.41 


185 
46.2 


43.0 
10.75 


23.0 
5.75 


14.6 
3.65 


7.81 
1.95 


1.9 


0.523 


0.313 


0.227 


0.148 


1.56 


0.819 


0.631 


0.538 


0.434 



P2-75 
Pds. 
Abs. 



897 
1.543 
0.446 
1.097 

842 
55 

1530 

1.169 

0.939 

898 

3.0092 

0.948 

5.75 

5.28 
1.32 

0.124 
0.398 
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The curves on Plates IV, V, and VI show that less steam 
flowed through the divergent nozzles at the right than through 
the orifices at the left. Also in the case of the nozzle with 
rounded entrance the maximum rate of flow was reached by 
the time the ratio of back pressure to initial pressure reached 
the value 0.85. It seems from the curves on Figs. 52 to 56, 
and from data regarding orifices, that the pressure in general 
falls at the throat of the nozzle and then rises again. Ex- 
periments indicate that the pressure in the throat of the nozzle 
falls to that value which gives the maximum flow of steam 
by weight at any given initial pressure. By calculating the 
energy given up during the fall in pressure, the corresponding 
velocity may be ascertained, and the proper cross-sectional 
area for the smallest part of the nozzle may be found. 

Referring to Fig. 26, to calculate the proper diameter of 
nozzle for the present example, where pres. = 112 pds. abs., 

The entropy FL^l. 10, 
'' FA^IM. 

Therefore the quality a,t A= 0.96 or 4% of the steam is con- 
densed in passing the throat of the nozzle. 

jffi=844 + 24 =868 B.T.U. 

H2=-EfaXT2^106X 797=845 ''. 



Hi — jn 2 ■* 23 



t( 



Neglecting the loss that may have occurred up to the point 
under consideration, 



Velocity m throat =\/778x64.4x23 = 1070 ft. per sec. 

Specific volume at 112 pds. =3.96 cu. ft. 

Volume at quaUty 0.96=3.8 cu. ft. 

Volume passing per second =0.25x3.8=0.95 cu. ft. 
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0-95x144 ^^^^ 
Area of cross-section = — ttt^^tt — =0.128 sq. in. 

10/0 ^ 

Diameter required = 0.404 inch or approximately 13/32". 

Having found the largest and smallest diameters of the 
nozzle the latter may be drawn to scale. The length must 
be decided upon according to circumstances and the designer's 
judgment as to the effect of length and angle of divergence 
upon the friction losses. The points in the length of the nozzle 
where the previously calculated pressures will occur may be 
located with the assistance of a pair of dividers for finding 
the diameters corresponding to the areas for their respective 
pressures. 

Another form in which the problem may present itself is, 
given the initial and final conditions of the steam, to find what 
loss of energy will occur by reason of resistance in a given 
nozzle. 

Let it be found from a test that at the end of expansion 
from 150 lbs. abs. to 1 J lbs. abs. the quality of exhaust is 0.816. 
It is required to find the percentage of loss due to frictional 
resistance in the nozzle. 

As before, Hi = 1090 B.T.U. /f 2 = 800 B.T.U. 
Hi-H2=290B.T.U. 

Quality at A = quality due to adiabatic expansion =0.774. 
Increase in quahty represented by AX =0.816 -0.774 =0.042. 
Hence, y{Hi-H2)^H^^0,281y =^0,042. 

, . 0.042 ^^^ ^^^ 

y = loss of energy = ^^ = 0. 15, or 15%. 

This problem being the inverse of the one previously worked 
out, the result just found is the same as the assumption of 
energy loss in the previous example. 

The method developed in Chapter IV for simpUfying com- 
putations of velocity by means of the heat diagram may be 
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used equally well in cases involving the allowance for losses. 
Thus, instead of equation (17), 

7= {64.4X778(1 -j/)(/fi -/fa) }*, 
may be written 

F=158{(£;i+E2)(ri-r2)(l-!/)i*, . . (19) 

where Ei and J?2 represent entropy changes at absolute tem- 
peratures Ty and T2 respectively, as before. 

If the values of y are known for a given type of nozzle 
operating under given pressures, the velocities may be pre- 
dicted. It is necessary first, however, to analyze results ob- 
tained by experiment in order to find proper values for the 
coefficient y. 

Suppose, for example, that curves representing actually 
obtained results from a given type of orifice or nozzle have 
been plotted. Curves A on Plates II and III are of this charac- 
ter. Curves B are plotted from equation (17), using the value 
!/=0. The loss of velocity in the actual orifice or nozzle is 
then represented by the distance between the curves A and fi. 
Let it be required to find the friction loss y at different initial 
pressures, and to use these values for obtaining a curve coin- 
ciding with curve A. 

Let the velocity from the actual curve A be called Va) 

Then 7a=V50103(i/i-i/2)(l-J/); 

7b=\/50103(i/i-i/2); 



^=Vl-2/ or !/ = l-^7-J. 



Values of y may be plotted, as is done at the bottom of 
Plates II and III, from calculations given at top of page 89. 
These calculations apply to the curves A and C, Plate III. 
The curves show that as the initial pressure is decreased 
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Initia PrMsure 
Absolute. 


F» 


Vb. 


V. 

Vb' 


--(f:)'. 


60 
100 
140 
180 
220 


1830 
2370 
2680 
2890 
3050 


2260 
2640 
2870 
3030 
3140 


0.81 
0.90 
0.94 
0.95 
0.97 


0.44 
0.19 
0.12 
0.09 
0.06 



the friction loss in the expanding nozzle increases, this being 
especially true for pressures below 100 pounds per square inch. 
In the case of the orifice in a thin plate, on the contrary, the 
losses are less at low pressures than at high pressures. The 
curve of losses on Plate II shows the value of y to increase 
slightly with the pressure, but the change indicated is so small 
that the value of y for this orifice may be regarded as constant 
at about 0.26. The values for the orifice and for the expand- 
ing nozzle are equal at about 80 pounds absolute initial pressure. 
For the nozzles experimented with by Messrs. Jones and 
Rathbone the losses at 100 pounds and 50 pounds initial pressure 
absolute were as shown in the following table. The back pressure 
was atmospheric in all cases. In all the straight-bore nozzles 
the losses are higher for 100 pounds initial pressure than for 
50 pounds, but in the case of the expanding nozzle the reverse 
is true, the value of y at 100 pounds being only 40 per cent 
of that at 50 pounds. 









Initial 


Loss Due to Friction. 


Duiineter 










NozsIa 


TCinH e\f WnBsiA 




Pressure, 






Incltfis. 






Pounds 












Absolute. 


Per Cent of 
Ideal. 


Value of y. 


A 


Straight bore, sharp entrance 


100 


11.3 


0.222 


A 


tt tt it 




50 


7.6 


0.163 


' 


it tt tt 




100 


13.2 


0.255 


1 


tt tt tt 


<t 


50 


10.5 


0.208 


■ 


" " rounded 




100 


10.6 


0.226 




tt tt It 




50 


8.6 


0.164 


■ 


Expand. " " 




100 


5.7 


0.125 


1 


tt tt tt 




50 


16.7 


0.312 




Straight " sharp 




100 


7.5 


0.145 


it tt It 




50 


3.6 


0.077 
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PLATE II, 



3200 




80 100 lao lio 160 180 aoo 

Jnitlal Pres. - Pds. per sq. In. Absolute 

Curve A, Mr. Rosenhain's experiments; velocity corresponding to meas- 
ured reaction of the jet from an orifice in a thin plate. 

Curve B, calculated velocitv, upon the assumption that all the heat 
energy concerned in the drop /rom the higher pressures before the orifice 
to the constant atmospheric pressure beyond the orifice was converted 
into the kinetic energy of the jet of steam. 

Curve C, values of y at different pressures. 
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Initial Abs. Pressure Pounds per Sq. In. 

Curve A , Mr. Rosenhain's experiments; velocity corresponding to measured 
reaction of the jet from an ex|)anding nozzle. (Nozzle No. Ill A, p. 108.) 

Curve By calculated velocity, assuming that all the heat energy con- 
cerned in the drop from the higher pressures before the nozzle to the con- 
stant atmospheric pressure beyond was converted into the kinetic energy 
ol the jet of steam. 
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Calculations for CiTRves A and B on Plate III. 

Least diameter of nozzle . 1882'' Length of nozzle . 79^' 

Greatest diameter of nozzle . . 2550" Least area of cross-section . . 2782'' 



initua 

Preasure. 

Pounds 

Absolute. 


Ti 


r. 


Tt-r, 


ifi+^, 


Pounds 
Dischars'd 
per Second 

as 
Measured. 


Reaction 

Pounds, 

Observed. 


Velocity 

from 
Reaction. 


Velocity 
IdeaL 


35 


720 


673 


47 


2.67 


0.013 


0.45 


1120 


1770 


55 


748 


673 


75 


2.55 


0.021 


1.10 


1690 


2180 


75 


768 


673 


95 


2.48 


0.028 


1.80 


2070 


2420 


95 


785 


673 


112 


2.42 


0.Q3& 


2.70 


2290 


2600 


115 


799 


673 


126 


2.37 


0.044 


3.45 


2520 


2730 


135 


811 


673 


138 


2.34 


0.052 


4.25 


2640 


2840 


155 


822 


673 


149 


2.31 


0.059 


5.05 


2760 


2930 


175 


831 


673 


158 


2.28 


0.066 


5.85 


2860 


3000 


195 


840 


673 


167 


2.25 


0.073 


6.65 


2940 


3060 


215 


849 


673 


176 


2.23 


0.079 


7.45 


3040 


3130 



CHAPTER VI. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK ON FLOW OF STEAM THROUGH 
ORIFICES, NOZZLES, AND TURBINE-BUCKETS. 

In the design of nozzles and steam-channels in general the 
following questions are involved: 

(a) The weight of steam that will flow through when cer- 
tain pressures exist at the inlet and outlet ends respectively. 

(6) The velocity attained by the issuing jet of steam when 
a known weight per second is flowing. 

(c) The heat expenditure necessary in order to produce a 
given amount of kinetic energy in the jet as it leaves the nozzle 
or passageway. 

Experiments to determine the above have been made in 
various ways, and among the methods used are the following: 

1. Steam caused to flow from a higher to a lower pressure 
through various shapes of orifice and nozzle, and the steam 
condensed and weighed. The results obtained by this method 
give the weight of steam that the orifices and nozzles will dis- 
charge per unit of time under differing inflow and outflow 
pressures. This information, however, does not give the data 
for calculating the velocity attained by the steam, because 
the specific volume of the steam at different points along the 
nozzle depends upon the pressures at those points, and the 
latter are not known. Further, the nozzle allowing the greatest 
weight of steam to pass is not necessarily that giving the greatest 
velocity of outflow or the greatest energy of the jet. 

93 
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2. Steam flowing as described in 1, but pressures along the 
nozzle investigated by means of a small ''searching-tube" 
held axially in the nozzle. The tube has a small hole in its 
wall, and by moving the tube along the nozzle bore the hole 
occupies various positions and indicates on a gage connected 
to the end of the tube a more or less close approximation to 
the pressures existing at the points where the hole is brought 
to rest. It makes a considerable difference in the results, 
however, whether the hole in the tube is perpendicular to the 
axis of the tube or slants in the same direction as the flow of 
steam or in the opposite direction. Holes have also been 
drilled in the nozzle walls and pressures measured at those 
points. From such observations of pressures, the specific 
volume of the steam at various cross-sections has been cal- 
culated, and, the rate of steam-flow being known, the velocity 
at the different sections has been approximately found. This 
method is open to the objections that the accuracy of the pres- 
sure readings is very questionable, and the extent to which the 
steam fills out the cross-sectional areas of the nozzles is not 
known. However, much very valuable information has been 
obtained by this means as to the variation of pressure and the 
vibrations of the steam in the nozzle, the effect of varying 
back pres ures, etc. 

In experiments made in Sibley College during 1904-5 by 
Messrs. Weber and Law, the searching-tube was arranged so 
it communicated the pressure in the nozzle to the piston of a 
steam-engine indicator, and thus an autographic representa- 
tion of the pressure changes was obtained. These experiments, 
and others along the same line, will be referred to later. 

3. By arranging the nozzle so that as the steam flows out 
of it the reaction against the nozzle accompanying the accelera- 
tion of the steam can be measured, it is possible to ascertain 
the velocity the steam attains. The rate of steam-flow is 
measured by condensing and weighing, and the velocity in 
feet per second equals the reaction in pounds multiplied by 
g (=32.2) and divided by the weight of steam flowing per 
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second. By measuring the weight and inlet and outlet tem- 
peratures of the condensing water, as well as the weight of 
condensed steam the heat given up in the nozzle can be found 
and the prime object of such experiments may be attained; 
that is, the efficiency of the nozzle may be f oimd — or the amount 
of kinetic energy in foot-pounds that can be produced by one 
heat-imit in the entering steam. 

4. If a nozzle delivering W pounds of steam per second 
discharges into buckets having known entrance and exit 
angles, the velocity of the jet may be computed b^^ means of 
formula 6 on page 12. See also plate facing page 128. 

Weight of Steam Flowing Through Orifices and Nozzles 
AS Found Experimentally by Professor Gutermuth. 

Curves 1, 2, 3, and 4, on Plates IV, V, and VI, show the 
weight of steam wliich flowed from the four orifices shown, 

for varying values of ^- and for varying initial pressures. In 

each case more steam flowed through the orifice with the 
rounded entrance than through that with the sharp-edged 
entrance, and in each case the weight of steam flowing per 
second reached a maximum value, beyond which the weight 
per second did not increase or decrease as the pressure p2 
was decreased. The question of the flow of steam, by weight, 
depends upon the pressures immediately in the orifice, as 
well as upon those in the inflow and outflow vessels. Curves 5, 
which represent the adiabatic flow of a gas which has the 
same ratio of specific heats as dry and saturated steam, accord- 
ing to the equation developed in Chapter II, are not applicable 
to the case of steam-flow, unless the steam remains dry and 
saturated during expansion, or else is initially superheated and 
remains superheated during expansion. Steam in expanding 
adiabatically from a saturated condition becomes partially 
condensed, — the specific heat of the mixture changes and 
the flow is not like to that of a gas. If the steam remained 
superheated, or dry and saturated, during expansion, the 
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formula for the flow of gas would apply to that of the steam. 
As it is, however, the point at which the maximum flow of 
steam will occur, through an orifice having well-rounded entrance, 
agrees more or less closely with the indications of the equation 
for a gas, as is seen by the curves given, and with certain modi- 
fications the equation may be used to indicate the conditions 
of maximum flow. A very useful equation was developed 
by Mr. R. D. Napier, and modified by Professor Rankine, 
based upon experiments by Napier and the equation under 
discussion. The discharge through an orifice a sq. ins. area 
from a pressure pi on one side to a lower pressure p2 on the 
other side may be calculated as follows, according to Napier's 
formula: 

T7 = ^- if ^=or is less than 0.60. 
70 pi 



When ^ is greater than 0.60, TF =^^\( | ^^^LZP?^ 

Pi ' 42> [ 2p2 J 

Thus, in the case of curve 2, Plate IV, the discharge accord- 
ing to this expression would be 

^ 0.0355X132 ^^^^^ , 

^^0 =0.0669 pound per second. 

The observed maximum flow is 0.063 +po\mds, or about 94% 
of that given by the equation. 
Similarly, on Plate V, curve 2, 

„, 0.0355X118 ^^^ J 

F = ^ =0.060 pound. 

The observed maximum flow is 0.05, or about 95% of that given 
by the equation. 

On Plate VI, curv^e 2, 

_ 0.0355X103 .^_.. , 

W « ^ = 0.0523 poimd. 
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The observed maximum flow is 0.050, or about 95.5% of that 
given by the equation. 

The above equation may be taken as a guide for calcu- 
lating the maximum flow of steam when the ratio p2-^pi is 
not greater than about 0.6, but it evidently does not apply 
closely unless the orifice has a well-rounded entrance. 

It is to be observed that curves 4 on Plates IV and VI, for 
the divergent nozzles, show a smaller steam weight discharged 
per second than is discharged from the plain orifice 2. This, 
however, does not mean that the velocity in the divergent 
nozzle is less than that in the plain orifice. 

The table opposite shows the results of experiments with 
the orifices on Plate VII, together with the calculations 
of the steam-flow by Napier's formula and by the thermo- 
dynamic formula which was developed in Chapter IV. All 
the experiments excepting those by Professor Peabody were 
made in the Sibley College laboratories under the direction 
of Professor R. C. Carpenter. 

It has been shown in the preceding discussion that, at least 
for small diameters of opening, it is possible to calculate very 
closely the maximum weight of steam discharged per unit 
of time under given initial and final pressures. It has been 
quite thoroughly demonstrated that after a certain diminution 
of back pressure, the rate of flow, by weight, ceases to increase, 
and that it remains sensibly constant during further reduction 
of back pressure. The tables on page 109, calculated from 
the experiments of Mr. Walter Rosenhain, and of Mr. George 
Wilson, further confirm these statements. 

The question as to the rate of increase of flow up to the 
maximum rate has been answered for convergent nozzles of 
certain sizes by the formula by Mr. R. D. Napier (see page 99), 
the work of Professor Rateau (see page 108), and that of Pro- 
fessor Gutermuth (see Plates IV, V, and VI). 

The rate of flow, by weight, up to the point of maximum 
flow, depends very largely upon the shape of the inlet end 
of the orifice or nozzle, — whether the inlet is rounded or has 
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square or sharp corners. The maximum rate of flow is reached 
much more quickly in some cases than in others, as is shown 
by Plates IV, V, and VI. 

Orifices and nozzles having well-rounded entrances will 
pass more steam than those with sharp-cornered entrances, 
but this does not mean that they will emit a stream or jet 
having a correspondingly greater velocity than the latter. 
It seems that the rounded or bell-shaped inlet may cause a 
larger amount of steam to be admitted than can be efficiently 
expanded in the nozzle, and that a nozzle having its entrance 
only slightly rounded may have a higher efficiency than one 
with a large convergence of inlet. 

In general, the shape of the inlet has greater influence 
upon the rate of discharge than has that of the outlet; while 
the outlet end has more influence upon the eflUciency of expan- 
sion of the steam, and hence upon its exit velocity. The 
experimental work to be discussed later bears out these state- 
ments. 

Whether or not the weight of steam flowing through ori- 
fices and passages of large size and more or less irregular 
shape can be calculated as satisfactorily as for the compara- 
tively small sizes that have been used in experiments is not 
certain. The quantity of steam that will flow through a hole 
one square inch in cross-sectional area, for instance, is so great 
that experiments with such large orifices are seldom made. 
However, the experiments of Professor Rateau, and of Mr. 
George Wilson, given in the tables on pages 106 and 109, were 
made with openings from about ^ inch diameter up to over 
an inch. Unless the source of steam-supply is of great capacity 
experiments with openings of large area are of necessity made 
with comparatively low pressures. 

Plate VIII gives velocities calculated from the reactions 
measured by Mr. George Wilson (London Engineering, 1872). 
The rate of flow was taken from the curve on Plate X. 
The inlet side of the orifices was made in the shape of what is 
called the ''contracted vein," with the idea of passing the 
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PLATE VTII. 
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Initial Pressure of Steam, Pounds Absolute per Sq. In. 

Cur\'e6 A give velocity under ideal conditions of steam-flow into the 
atmosphere. 

Curves B and C give calculated velocity as indicated by measured re- 
action. From experiments by Mr. George Wilson. 
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greatest possible volume of steam. The orifices were of com- 
paratively large size (2 and 3 centimeters diam. respectively), 
and it may be that the weight of steam discharged per second 
was somewhat greater than that calculated and used in finding 
the velocity from the reaction. That would accoimt, at least, 
for the calculated velocity being somewhat above that given 
by the ideal curves A, because the velocity is calculated from the 
equation 

72X32.2 



7= 



W 



and therefore varies inversely as the weight of flow, W. How- 
ever the curves show the same characteristics as the other 
results given for orifices and straight tubes, namely, a decided 
falling off in velocity for initial pressure above 70 or 80 pounds 
absolute, and comparatively high velocities for pressures lower 
than 70 or 80 poimds. 

Further, comparing these curves with those from small 
nozzles for which the velocity has been determined by measure- 
ment of both reaction and weight of flow (see page 125), it 
seems safe to conclude that the velocities given on Plate VIII 
are not more than from 10 to 15 per cent too high, if indeed they 
are as much as that above the actual values. The surface of 
the orifice, causing frictional resistance to flow, increases only 
as the diameter of orifice, while the quantity of steam increases 
as the square of the diameter. It is therefore probable that 
with large orifices of favorable shape the frictional losses are 
proportionately less than with small orifices and nozzles, and 
that the high velocities indicated by the curves B and C were 
more closely realized than comparisons with results from smaller 
orifices and nozzles would lead one to believe. 

The calculated results in the following table agree more 
closely with observed results in the case of the convergent 
nozzles than in that of the orifice in the thin plate. The con- 
vergent nozzles were simply orifices with bell-shaped entrances, 
and it was shown on page 99 that the equations for weight of 
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discharge apply more closely to such orifices than to those with 
sharp-comered entrances. 



19.70 
23.50 
12,10 



fisa 


31 


2.65 


0.370 


0,367 




30 


2.70 


0.308 


0.303 


7(m 


34 


2 .W 


0.532 


0,54-t 


716 


34 


2.48 


0.591 


0.603 



A, convergent nozzle. 11, orifioe in thin plate. 

A large amount of data on the pressures existing at different 
points along steam-nozzles, and in jets from orifices, has been 
obtained by experiments, and such information has thrown a 
considerable amount of light on turbine operation. But given 
that sort of data alone, designers are almost as much at sea as 
before regarding the true efficiency of a nozzle or steam-passage 
and the actual velocity of steam-jets. 

The experimental work giving the most direct and satis- 
factory evidence concerning the efficiency of steam-flow in 
nozzles and orifices has been that determining the reaction of 
the jet against the vessel from which it flows. 

The work of Mr. George Wilson (see London Engineering, 
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Vol. XIII, 1872) and of Mr.Walter Rosenhain (see Proc. Inst. C. E., 
London, 1899) was of this character, and in both cases the experi- 
ments were evidently made with care. Mr. Wilson's apparatus 
is shown on p. 140. He did not measure the quantity of steam 
discharged, but did obtain a measure of the reaction accompany- 
ing discharge, under various initial pressures, into the atmos- 
phere, with the various orifices which he employed. The sec- 
ond table on page 109 gives a few of Mr. Wilson's results for the 
purpose of comparing the observed reactions with those given 
by the use of the equation developed in the following pages. 

Mr. Walter Rosenhain, of the University of Cambridge, 
has gone a step farther than did Mr. Wilson, as he has measured 
both the reaction and the rate of steam-flow. Mr. Rosenhain's 
experiments cover a wide range of initial pressures, but the 
final pressure is that of the atmosphere in all the experiments, 
as was the case with Mr. Wilson's experiments. 

Experiments are at the present time being carried on in 
Sibley College, in which the reaction and weight of flow are meas- 
ured, and in which the back pressure is carried down below 
the atmospheric pressure, as is the case in all condensing turbine 
plants. It is the purpose of the experiments to measure the 
heat in the discharge from nozzles in which known kinetic 
energy is developed, per pound of steam supplied, and thus to 
find the eflficiency of the nozzles when discharging into the 
vacuum in the condenser. 

Mr. Rosenhain's apparatus is shown in Figs. 27-29, and 
the first table on page 109 gives calculations based upon the 
flow from the simple orifice. No. 1. 

These results are given to show the degree of approximation 
to be attained by the use of the equations for calculating the 
weight of flow and the reaction as explained in Chapter IV. The 
velocities as calculated are also given, and all the variables are 
further represented in the curves plotted on Figs. 30-40. 

These experiments are of great importance in at least par- 
tially answering the questions stated on page 93. It is hoped 
that before long experimental results giving further information 
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will be available, especially regarding the flow into condensers 
maintaining conditions of vacuum. 

Experiments bt Mr. Walter Rosenhain.* 



Abflofute 

Pressure, 

Initial 

Pounds per 

Square Inch. 



26 

35 

55 

75 

95 

115 

135 

155 

175 

195 

215 



Weight Flow per Second. 



Calculated. 



0.0105 
0137 
0.0222 
0.0287 
0.0364 
0.0430 
0.0511 
0.0587 
0.0656 
0.0726 
0.0805 



Actual. 



0.0137 
0.0220 
0.0290 
0.0370 
0.0440 
0.0510 
0.0580 
0.0640 
0.07i0 
0.0780 



Velocity of Efflux. 



Calculated 

from 

Calculated 

Reaction. 



1770 
2010 
2250 
2410 
2470 
2520 
2560 
2610 
2650 
2660 



Calculated 

from 

Actual 

Reaction. 



1580 
1900 
2100 
2250 
2350 
2450 
2530 
2580 
2620 
2650 
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Mr. George Wilson's Experiments. 
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Ft. Sec. 


0.787 


0.487 
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0.785 
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tt 


97.0 


0.680 
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2400 
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it 


tt 


88.0 


0.614 


45.0 


46.4 


2440 


2475 


it 


tt 


78.0 


0.550 


39.5 


40.2 


2360 


2390 


1.18 


1.096 


73.5 


1.27 


83.0 


85.1 


2160 


2350 


tt 


tt 


67.0 


1.18 


74.0 


76.3 


2080 


2280 


it 


tt 


61.0 


1.05 


66.0 


67.0 


2050 


2290 


II 


tt 


56.0 


0.965 


59.0 


61.2 


2050 


2210 


tt 


tt 


51.0 


0.890 


53.0 


53.8 


1950 


2130 



The calculated reaction given in the above tables was obtained by the 
use of the empirical formula developed on page 74, Chapter V, for jets dis- 
charging into the atmosphere. Thus, 

Reaction - R - (1.23Pi — 14.7) pounds per square inch of orifice. 



* Reviewed by permiasion of Mr. Roeenhaitf- 
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Mr. Rosenhain starts with the premise justified both by 
theory and by experiment, that with a constant upper pres- 
sure a limiting velocity of efflux is reached when the lower 
pressure has been reduced to between 50 and 60 per cent of 
the higher pressure, while no limiting value is indicated when, 
with a constant low pressure, the higher pressure is increased. 
This does not apply to conically divergent nozzles, and the 
theoretical conclusions apply only to the narrowest section 
of a nozzle. The experimental conclusions apply only to 
orifices in thin plates or convergent nozzles of various types, 
including short cylindrical tubes. 

Profiting by the records of previous experiments he de- 
cided that it would be desirably to measure the velocity of 
the steam as directly as possible, and to avoid estimating the 
density of the steam at the point of efflux. This estimation, 
depending upon temperature measurements, admits the greatest 
liabiUty to error. Moreover, the velocity required for steam- 
turbine purposes is the actual velocity attained by the steam on 
leaving the nozzle, not merely a figure in feet per second from 
which the mass discharged could be calculated w^hen the area 
of the orifice and the density of the steam are known. He 
found it necessary, therefore, to measure both the mass dis- 
charged and another quantity involving the velocity. For 
this second quantity he chose the momentum of the escaping 
jet. He first tried to measure this momentum by allowing 
the jet to impinge upon a semi-cylindrical bucket or vane in 
such a way as to reverse the jet, estimating that the pressure 
on the vane should then be equal to twice the momentum 
given to the jet per second. This method did not prove satis- 
factory and was rejected. He then adopted the reaction 
method. 

Various methods of using the apparatus were tried, and, 
as a means of verifying the observations obtained by other 
methods, the method was adopted of obtaining the desired 
pressure at the gage by throttling the steam at the valve. 
The only observable difference he found between the jet at 
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Pressure of steam in lbs. per square inch. 

Fig. 30. 
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full way and by throttling to the same pressure was in the 
appearance of the jet. The throttled jet, when the throttling 
was considerable— as from 200 pds. per square inch to 20 lbs. 
per square inch— was of a darker color, much more trans- 
parent, but showing the brown color by transmitted light 
much more strongly; at the same pressure not the slightest 
difference in reaction could be observed between a ''full-way" 
and a " throttled " jet. 

The nozzles shown in section in Fig. 28 were of gun-metal, 
and were carefully prepared to exact dimensions. No. I is an 
orifice in a thin plate, produced by a very oblique chamfer on 
the outside. No. II consists of two parts drilled and turned 
up together. All the experiments with this nozzle as a whole 
were completed before the parts were separated to form the 
new nozzles IIa and IIb. Nos. Ill and IV were made of 
approximately the same length as IIb, and with larger and 
smaller tapers respectively. No. Ill was then cut down to 
form III A, the greatest diameter of which is equal to that of 
IV. Finally, IIIa was also cut down to form Ills. No. IV 
was also cut down by f inch at a time to form IVa, IVb, IVc, 
and IVd successively. In III and IV the inner edge of the 
nozzle is merely rounded off smoothly. These were designed 
on Unes suggested by the results of the experiments on II, IIa, 
and IIb. The area of the orifice or nozzle does not enter into 
the calculation of the velocity. In order, however, to make 
the results strictly comparable, the entire set of nozzles was 
made wdth as nearly as possible the same least diameter, A inch. 
This diameter and the tapers approximate to those used on 
a De Laval 5-H.P. turbine-motor. A table showing the dimen- 
sions of the nozzles as supplied with this turbine is given on page 
114, for the sake of comparison. The actual least diameter 
of each nozzle was carefully measured with a micrometer micro- 
scope to an accuracy of 0.001 inch. 
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Fig. 32. 
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Experimental Nozzles. 



Number. 



I 

II 

IlA 

IIb 

III 

IIlA 

IIIb 

IV 

IVa 

IVb 

IVc 

IVd 



Least 
Diameter. 



Inches. 
0.1873 
. 1840 
0.1866 

0.1849 
0.1882 
0.1882 
0.1882 
0.1830 
0.1830 
0.1830 
0.1830 
0.1830 



Greatest 
Diameter. 



Inches. 



0.287 

0.287 
0.368 
0.255 
0.241 
0.255 
0.242 
0.230 
0.217 
0.205 



Length. 



Inches. 



2.1 

0.5 

1.6 

2.16 

0.79 

0.64 

2.16 

1.785 

1.41 

1.035 

0.66 



Taper. 



1 in 20 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



in 20 
in 12 
in 12 
in 12 
in 30 
in 30 
in 30 
in 30 
in 30 



Remarks. 



Orifice in thin plate 
Compound nozzle 
Inlet half of II 
Outlet hilf of II 



Inlet edges slightly rounded 



Db Laval Nozzles por 5-Horsb-power Turbine. 



Pressure. 


Least Diameter. 


Length. 


Taper. 


Pounds per Square Inch. 


Inch. 


Inch. 




136 


0.157 


1.57 


1 in 17.4 


105 


0.163 


1.57 


1 in 21.4 


Experiment IIb 


0.184 


2.11 


1 in 20.0 


100 


0.197 


1.57 


1 in 19.0 


60 


0.230 


1.57 


1 in 29.0 


58 


0.256 


1.57 


1 in 26.6 



The formula used for the calculation of the velocity of the 

steam in the jet is 

Rg 



y= 



W 



where V is the velocity of the steam in feet per second; 
R is the reaction in lbs. weight; 
g is the acceleration of gravity taken at 32.2 feet per 

second per second; 
W is the weight of steam discharged in lbs. 
From the description of the experiments it will be seen 
that R and W are measured directly. For purposes of calcu- 
lation, points were plotted on squared paper showing for each 

nozzle 

(a) Steam pressure as abscissa, R as ordinate; 

(6) Steam pressure as abscissa, W as ordinate. 
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From the smooth curves drawn to represent these points 
values of W and R were taken and used in the above formula 



DiBcharKe iQibs. per second 
8 8 '% 8 8 '5 
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Disohanre in lbs. per second 



to give values of F; and, finally, a third curve was plotted, 
showing 

(c) Steam pressure as abscissa, V as ordinate. 

This last curve represents the relation between pressure and 
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velocity, and also serves as a check on the accuracy of the 
arithmetical calculations. 

The formula used assumes that at the point where the 
velocity is measured the steam has reached atmospheric pres- 
sure, otherwise the reaction would be increased by the remain- 
ing pressure; that is, the velocity here determined is that 
which the steam attains on reaching atmospheric pressure 
where this occurs outside the nozzle, or its velocity on leaving 
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Fig. 35. 

the nozzle where atmospheric pressure has been attained 
within the nozzle, in which case friction against the nozzle 
after complete expansion has occurred may cause the steam 
to lose some of its momentum. For practical purposes Mr. 
Rosenhain assumes that the velocities here found correspond 
to the kinetic energy of the jet on leaving the nozzle, an 
assumption which he found justified by observations on the 
shape of the jets. With the exception of those from the two 
very short nozzles, No. IIIb and No. IVd, the jets, — even that 
from No. I, — are very nearly parallel for several inches from 
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the end of the nozzle, or at most diverge at approximately the 
same taper as the nozzle. 

In the case of the expanding nozzles this shows that the 
steam is expanded to atmospheric pressure before leaving the 

apparatus. 

The first series of curves, Figs. 30, 33, and 36, represent the 
experiments made with nozzles Nos. I, II, IIa, and IIb. The 
reaction curves, Fig. 30, are mostly straight Unes, i.e., the reac- 
tion is simply proportional to the pressure, but the constants 
vary for different nozzles. In the case of No. I, the orifice in 
a thin plate, the curve is a straight Une through the origin, 
while for all other nozzles the line could reach the origin 
only through a curve. With IIa there is a slight but distinct 
sinuosity in this curve, and the points of IIb show a tendency 
to something similar. Mr. Rosenhain verified this by repeat- 
ing the experiments under different conditions. He assigns 
the cause of the peculiarity to friction, as the sinuosity occurs 
only in those two nozzles where the friction would be large. 
It should be remembered, in comparing the curves, that the 
minimum diameters of II, Ha, and IIb are identical, but 
that of I differs very slightly. 

The discharge curves (Fig. 33) occupy natural positions. 
The nozzle having an easy inlet and an expanding outlet gives 
the greatest discharge, the inlet being evidently more important 
than the outlet, hence the near approach of IIa to I. 

The position of IIb so far below I would seem to justify 
Mr. Rosenhain's conclusion that " the sharp inlet is unsuited 
to passing a large quantity of steam through an expanding 
nozzle; while, on the other hand, the velocity curves (Fig. 36) 
show that the quantity of steam passed by a nozzle depends 
very considerably on the shape of the inlet, and the velocity 
of the steam on leaving the nozzle depends more on the shape 
of the outlet portion." 

From this he concludes that the density of the steam at 
the narrowest section depends upon the shape of the inlet, 
and that " this density for a given internal pressure is greater 
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with a well-rounded inlet than with a nozzle having a sharp 
inner edge." 

This would account at once for the most conspicuous feature 
of this set of velocity curves, viz., that up to a pressure of 
about 80 lbs. per square inch the greatest velocity is attained 
by a jet from an orifice with a thin plate; above 100 lbs. 
per sq. inch, IIb, having a sharp inlet, gives a greater velocity 
than II, which has a rounded inlet and the same outlet. So 
that apparently a rounded inlet admits a greater weight of 
steam to the narrowest section than the nozzle can deal with 
efficiently. Thus, the advantage of I over IIa arises from 
its smaller discharge, which can expand with greater freedom 
and so develop a greater velocity than the denser steam issuing 
from IIa. 

Considering the kinetic energy developed per poimd of 
steam, the velocity curves may be taken to represent the 
" efficiency " of the various nozzles. From that point of 
view, Mr. Rosenhain concludes : " The effect of a sharp inlet 
is to reduce the density of the steam at the narrowest section, 
and hence less steam is passed, but the steam that does pass 
is fully or almost fully expanded; hence, though the dis- 
charge is reduced, the efficiency is increased." 

In consequence of this conclusion, he designed all the later 
nozzles with an inner edge only sUghtly rounded off. 

Nozzle IV was cut down. by small steps, |" being taken 
off the length each time, thus producing nozzles IVa, IVb^ 
IVc, and IVd. Figs. 32, 35, and 39 show the reaction,, 
discharge, and velocity at the nozzles. In order to present 
the results more clearly the curves of Fig. 40 were plotted. 
Here the length of nozzle is taken as abscissa, and reaction, 
discharge, and velocity are taken as ordinates for separate 
curves which have been plotted for steam pressures of 50^ 
100, 150, and 200 pounds (by gage) pressure respectively. 
" These curves show that reaction and discharge are influenced 
by the length of the nozzle in opposite ways. Very long nozzles 
with low steam pressure, or, more generally, nozzles that tend 
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to cause over-expansion, produce a large discharge but com- 
paratively small reaction/' 

Considering further the question of " efficiency " in the 
sense just defined, it will be seen that the most efficient form 
of nozzle varies with the pressure. The reaction curve at 
100 lbs. per square inch shows a maximum at IVa which 
recurs much more markedly in the corresponding velocity 
curve. The shape of the curve at 50 lbs. per square inch 
indicates that for these low pressures a long expanding cone is 
distinctly bad; in fact, a comparison of Figs. 36, 37, 38, and 
39 shows that up to 80 lbs. per square inch an orifice in a 
thin plate is more efficient than any form of nozzle used in 
these experiments. 

At 100 lbs. per square inch the velocity curve shows both 
a maximum and a minimum. A maximum was to be expected; 
the minimum would seem to indicate that the increase of 
length from IVd to IVc brings the discharge up to the high- 
est value attainable for this pressure, while neither IVc nor 
IVb is long enough to develop the full reaction. Again, 
the fall in the velocity curve from IVa to IV he attributes 
to " over-expansion,'' especially as it disappears at 150 lbs. 
per sq. inch. Here the minimum has moved towards IVd, 
and it practically disappears at 200 lbs. per square inch. At 
150 lbs. per square inch IV seems just to touch the maximum 
velocity attainable by a nozzle of that taper, while for 200 
lbs. per sq. inch, even IV may be said to give insufficient 
expansion. 

As a guide to the design of the most efficient nozzle, then — 
that is, the one that will develop the greatest kinetic energy 
in the jet per pound of steam consumed — Mr. Rosenhain sum- 
marizes the results of the experiments as follows : 

'' Up to a boiler pressure of about 80 lbs. per square inch, 
and for discharge into atmospheric pressure, the most efficient 
form is an orifice in a thin plate. For higher boiler pressures 
an expanding conical nozzle with an inner edge only slightly 
rounded should be used. The taper should not be very dififerent 
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from 1 in 12, and the proper ratio of greatest and least diameters 
is given, according to present results, in the following table: 



Steam pressure, lbs. per sq. inch, gage . 


. 80 


100 


140 


160-200 


Ratio of diameters 


1.26 


1.26-1.33 


1.36 


1 36 







''The bearing of the above results on the thermohydro- 
dynamic equation of Weisbach is not very direct. The part 
played by friction in these nozzles is very great and can only 
be allowed for in the equations by the introduction of artificial 
coefficients, and these hardly seem w'orth calculating, especially 
as it seems doubtful if hydrodynamic equations are appUcable 
to gases. Hydrodynamics is based on the assumption of a 
perfectly homogeneous fluid, but a gas, and still less a vapor 
carrying particles of water in suspension, does not satisfy this 
condition." 



EXPERIMENTS WITH TURBINE-BUCKETS. 

Extensive experimental turbine work was done in the Sibley 
College Laboratories during the years 1897-98-99, under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas Hall of the class of 1894, one of the 
designers of the Hall and Treat quadruple expansion engine. 
Mr. Hall held the Sibley Fellowship during 1894-95, and was 
subsequently an instructor for two years. During this latter 
period he superintended the experimental work discussed in the 
following pages, and to his efforts, supplemented by the effi- 
cient work of Messrs. Rathbone and Jones, '97-'98, and Messrs. 
Loetscher and McDonald, '98-'99, is to be given full credit 
for the valuable information obtained. The curves presented 
here have been plotted from the data obtained, some of the 
curves being given as originally plotted by the investigators. 

The points investigated were as follows: 

(a) The weight of flow of steam through nozzles of varying 
size under different initial steam pressures and atmospheric 
exhaust pressure. 
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(b) The actual velocity of the jet from the nozzles a3 indicated 
by the nozzle reaction. 

(c) The impulse exerted by the jet upon buckets having 
various angles of entrance and exit. 

(d) The impulse as affected by bucket-spacing. 

(e) The impulse as affected by clearance between the nozzle 
and the buckets. 

(/) The impulse as affected by placing a varying number of 
rows of stationary buckets in front of a set of movable buckets. 

(g) The impulse as affected by the clearance between rows 
of buckets 

(h) The substitution of air for steam, comparing the im- 
pulsive pressures upon the buckets in the two cases. 

(k) The impulse as affected by "cutting over" the edges 
of the buckets by the jet of air from the nozzle. 

(I) The efficiency of rough surface buckets as compared 
with those having smooth surfaces. 

The discharge from nozzles and buckets was in all cases at 
atmospheric pressure. The nozzles experimented with were of 
diameters J", A", i", and |", 2 inches long, with rounded 
entrance and with sharp entrance, and with straight and ex- 
panding bores. The curves are marked so as to show to what 
character of nozzle they correspond. The weight of flow per 
second corresponds with the data previously given, and is 
given with other data for J" nozzles in Fig. 41. The curves 
for the i" nozzles show that for initial pressures up to about 70 
pounds absolute the straight nozzles gave higher velocities than 
the expanding nozzle, but that above 70 pounds the reverse 
was true. However, in these cases the jet from the straight 
nozzles acted upon the buckets more efficiently than did that 
from the expanding nozzle. 

The centers of the ends of the straight and the expanding 
nozzles were placed at the same distance from the buckets, 
and since the jet begins to diverge in the bore of the expand- 
ing nozzle, and not until it has left the straight nozzle, the 
experimenters concluded that the expanding nozzles hould be 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH V« DIA. NOZZLES. 
SIBLEY COLLEGE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 1897- 98 
BY MESSRS. JONES AND RATH BONE. 



Carve A, Reaction. Straight >'oixle. Sharp Entrance 

B, f ** " Rounded " 

0, ** Expanding '• «* ** 

A,' Velocity, Straight '* Sharp ** 

B,' ** *• " Rounded •* 

C/ '« Expanding ** 
D, ** Ideal Oondltlons 
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Ikper of Expanding Nouie,'^<4 Increase in Dia- 
per Inch of Length. 
Length of KouIe«i 2 Material, Bronxe. 
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Fig. 41. — Note the difference in character of curves C and C. which are 
from the expanding nozzle, from the curves representing the straiglit -nozzle 
results. ^ The energy of the jet from the expanding nozzle is below that from 
the straight nozzle up to about 70 pounds absolute, after which it goes 
above. 
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placed nearer the buckets than the straight nozzle for equal 
efficiency. 

In general, the impulse upon the 135° buckets, Figs. 42 and 
43, was somewhat higher than that upon the 150° buckets. This 
may have been due to the fact that the latter were somewhat 
thicker than the former, and hence had less space between them 
for passage of steam. Upon the basis of the tests made and 
shown by the curves, it was decided to use 135° buckets in all 
the tests, and to place the nozzles at such an angle that the 
stream would enter tangentially to the bucket surfaces. Suffi- 
cient buckets were used in all cases so that all the stream from 
the nozzle impinged upon buckets. There were from four to 
six buckets used in each set. 

The general arrangement of this apparatus used is given 
in Fig. 52. 

The clamps for holding the buckets were guided and attached 
to the balance scales, so that the impulse might be measured. 
The reaction upon the nozzles was obtained in a similar manner 
for each steam pressure employed, and the rate of flow at each 
pressure was determined by a separate test in which the steam 
from the nozzle was led to a condenser and then weighed. 
Preliminary runs were made until the apparatus was in satis- 
factory working order, and results of subsequent rims were 
carefully checked by repeating the experiments. 

In each series of impulse tests the steam pressure was 
increased by increments of 10 pounds up to 100 pounds gage 
pressure. The method of weighing the impulse proved to be 
very delicate, and the accuracy of the results is shown by the 
regularity with which they plot into smooth curves. 

Spacing of Buckets. —The curve of bucket-spacing, Fig. 44, 
rises rapidly from zero, where the buckets are together and 
there is only lateral pressure, to 8.8 pounds for 100 pounds 
steam pressure and spacing from f" to J". The impulse then 
drops off gradually. The curve indicates that the spacing may 
vary from J" to J" without affecting the efficiency seriously; 
but apparently f " to J" pitch gives the greatest efficiency. This 
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Fig. 42. — Curves showing impulse obtained with various steam pres- 
sures, using varying sizes of nozzle, and varying bucket angles. Upon the 
basis of these and the following curves, 135° buckets were decided upon for 
the experimental work. 
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Fig. 43. — Impulse on buckets as produced by different nozzles. Theee 
curves express efficiency of buckets and nozzles together, in terms of im- 
pulse per pound of steam used. 
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being a convenient spacing from constructive considerations, it 
was adopted for the subsequent experiments. 

Effect of Clearance between the Nozzle and the Buckets. — 
By means of shims between the nozzle support and the clamp 
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carrying the buckets, the effect of placing the nozzle end at 
varying distances from the buckets was tested, the distances 
varying from M" to JJ". Very little difference in impulse 
could be detected, and only a few points were found, as shown 
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in Fig. 45. Apparently within the limits used, the distance 
of the nozzle from the buckets is not of great importance. 

Effect of Additional Sets of Buckets, through which the steam 
passes on its way to the movable buckets. 

With one set of stationary nozzles clamped in front of the 
movable buckets (these being reversed in position and the scales 
counter-weighted so as to measure the impulse), at 100 pounds 
per square inch gage pressure, the impulse on the movable 
buckets was 6 pounds. With two stationary sets clamped together 
without clearance between them, and placed before the movable 
nozzles as before, the impulse on the movable buckets was 4.8 
lbs. With three sets of stationary buckets the impulse was 
3.6 pounds. When no extra sets of buckets were used, the 
impulse on the movable buckets due to the direct jet from the 
nozzle was 8.8 pounds for an initial pressure of 100 pounds 

If with two extra sets the first set of extra buckets (station- 
ary) should receive 8.8 pounds, the second set 6, and the movable 
4.8 pounds, the total impulse would be the sum of 8.8, 6.0, 
and 4.8, or 19.6 pounds. The upper curve (Fig. 46) was plotted 
upon this assumption, adding to the impulse of the first set 
that of all the following. It has been the experience of builders of 
the many-stage impulse-turbine that the pressure beyond a row 
of buckets is often higher than that before it, and it is probable 
that in the arrangement under discussion the steam-flow would 
be checked by the accumulation of pressure in the later buckets, 
thus preventing the full impulse from being reaUzed. 

The middle curve shows the obtainable impulse for the 
ordinary arrangement of impulse-turbine, in which only the 
alternate rows of buckets rotate, the others being the stationary 
guides. The total impulse given by this arrangement is much 
greater than that given by the single row of buckets, but not 
as great as though all the rows rotated. 

While these curves indicate relative values of the losses 
occurring in the guide-blades, the results are probably quite 
different, numerically, when the movable buckets are travelling 
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rapidJv in front of the guide-buckets and disturbing the steady 
flow of steam. 

Effect of Clearance between Sets of Buckets. — In turbine 
construction it is necessary to provide clearance between the 
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moving and stationary rows of blades or buckets, and this 
was not allowed in the previously described experiment for 
finding the effect upon the impulse of increasing the number 
of rows of stationary buckets. 
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To determine the effect of clearance two sets of stationary 
buckets were placed before the movable set, and the clearance 
was obtained by interposing strips of sheet metal between 
the stationary sets. Runs were made with clearances of A'^ 
A", and J". 

The cmre at the top of Fig. 47 shows the impulse at 80 
pounds initial pressure with varying amoimts of clearance. 
The points determined all fall on a smooth curve, and show that 
clearance up to A" has apparently very little effect in diminish- 
ing impulse. From A" to A" the loss is noticeable, and after 
A" it is great, increasing rapidly with the clearance. On the 
lower part of the page are shown curves of impulse with differ- 
ent clearances. Calling the impulse obtained with no clearance 
at all 100 per cent, the losses due to increased clearance are as 
follows at 100 pds. initial pressure by gage. 

Buckets clamped close together, no 

clearance impulse 4.8 pds. = 100% 

A-inch clearance " 4.8 " = 100% 

A- " '' " 4.5 '' = 94% 

- '' '' '' 3.6 '' = 75% 

These figures and the curves indicate that the clearance 
between rows has an important bearing upon turbine econ- 
omy. A certain amount of clearance is necessary for me- 
chanical reasons, especially since the parts of the machine are 
exposed to high temperatures. Especial attention to this 
point is required in machines that are to use superheated 
steam. 

Use of Air instead of Steam. — ^The nozzle directing the 
jet upon the buckets was attached to a source of compressed- 
air supply, the remainder of the apparatus being the same 
as that used in the steam experiments excepting that the 
canvas shield used with steam was no longer necessary. 

As is shown by the curves (Figs. 48 and 50), the impulse 
with air was in each case about 12 per cent higher than with 
steam of corresponding initial pressure. The effects produced 
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Fig. 47. — Relation between impulse and clearance between buckets, 
showing decrease of the impulse due to increase of clearance. 
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were the same in character as those produced by steam, and as 
air was more agreeable to operate, the remaining experiments 
were made with it instead of steam. 

Effect of "Cuttmg Over" the Edges of the Buckets.— The 
nozzle angle was shifted from its former position so that instead 
of directing the jet tangentially upon the bucket surfaces at 
entrance, it caused the stream to be divided or spUt by the 
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Imiralfle of Air Jet on Buckets, Pounds 
Fio. 48. — ^Relation between impidse produced by steam and by air. 



edges. The results are shown in Fig. 49 for 100 pounds 
initial pressure. The most efficient angle was found to be 
that given tangency of the stream to the buckets, or 22J degrees 
with the vertical. Larger angles cause an action against the 
backs of the buckets, while with smaller angles the stream 
is spread by the edges of a number of buckets and does not 
strike any as efficiently as when directed tangentially to the 
bucket surfaces at entrance. 
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EflSdency of Rough Surface Buckets as Compared with those 
having Smooth Surfaces. — ^The buckets as used in the previous 
experiments had been finished to very smooth surfaces and 
it was desired to find out to what extent this contributed 
towards high efficiency. The buckets werp therefore taken 
from the clamps, covered with shellac and sprinkled with 
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Fig. 49. — ^Effect of cutting over the edges of the buckets. For these ex- 
peiiments 22^^ was found to be the angle of nozzles giving highest efficiency. 

brass filings. These were allowed to stick and they effectu- 
ally roughened the surfaces. The buckets were then reset 
in the clamps and runs were made, using air as the working 
fluid, with one set of movable buckets and also with two star 
tionary sets placed before the movable set. 
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The losses resulting from increased skin friction were very 
considerable. With one set of movable buckets only, the 
loss amounted to 6 per cent — that is, the impulse at 100 pounds 
initial gage pressure was only 94 per cent of the impulse for 
smooth buckets at the same pressure. The- curves, Fig. 51, 
show the relation between the impulse as received upon smooth 
and upon rough buckets respectively. The runs made with 
two extra sets of rough buckets placed before the set of mov- 
able buckets show very much increased losses and indicate 
that the loss is directly proportional to the number of sets 
added. The investigators plotted a curve (not reproduced 
here) based on this indication, and concluded that, calling the 
smooth buckets 100 per cent efficient, the following would 
result from the addition of succesave sets of rough buckets 
of the kind employed in the experiments. 

Efficiency. 

One set smooth buckets 100 per cent. 

" " rough '' 94 " '' 

Two sets rough '' 82 " '' 

Three'' " " 64 " " 

Four " " " 42 " '' 

This means that if the working fluid were caused to pass 
through four sets of such rough buckets as used, before strik- 
ing the single movable row of rough buckets, the impulse 
upon the latter would be less than half of what would be obtained 
with one set of smooth buckets acted upon directly by the 
jet from the nozzle. 

The following inferences are drawn from the experimental 
work discussed in the preceding pages : 

1. Rate of flow, by weight, is greater through an orifice 
with rounded entrance than if the entrance is sharp- cornered 
or only slightly rounded. 

2. Rate of flow, by weight, is decreased by the addition of 
a nozzle, either diverging or straight, to the discharge side of 
the orifice. 
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3, Rate of flow, by weight, reaches a tnaximuin when the 
final pressure is from about 0.85 to 0.50 times the absolute 
initial pressure, 

4. The maximum rate of flow from the sharp-cornered 
orifice occurs after a somewhat greater reduction of back pres- 



Apparatus used by Mr. George WilsoD, for determining reaction due to Bteam 
flow Trom orifice at ^f. (Reproduced from London Engineering," 1S72.) 

sure than is required with the rounded orifice to bring about 
the maximum rate of flow. 

5. The addition of a divergent nozzle to the orifice seems 
to cause the maximum rate of flow to occur earlier — that is, 
after less reduction of back pressure — than is the case with the 
simple orifice. 
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6. The velocity attained depends to Some extent upon the 
rounding of the orifice or entrance to the nozzle, and may be 
greater with the square or slightly rounded entrance than 
when the rounding is of greater radius. 

7- As shown in Figs. 53 and 54, from the experiments 
of Messrs. Weber and Law in Sibley College, and Fig. 55, 



Apparatus used in Sibley College experiments with Dozzles and buckets. 

from Dr. Stodola's "Steam-turbines," there is, with all shapes 
of orifice there represented, a sudden drop of pressure imme- 
diately in the narrowest section of the orifice, to below the 
back pressure, then a rise of pressure as the steam leaves 
the orifice, accompanied by variations above and below the 
back pressure, till the pressure in the jet gradually steadies 
down to that of the medium into which it is flowing. The 
Sibley College experiments were made with the searching-tube 
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^iG. 52. — Curves representing ideal conditions of flow, with adiabatio 
expansion, and nozzle cross-sections made so as to cany out such expan- 
aioii 
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communicating with the piston of an ordinary steam-engine 
indicator, and the rapid vibrations were not indicated to the 
same extent as in the experiments described by Dr. Stodola. 



Effect of Increased Back Pressure. 




Fio. 53. — ^Nozzle used in experiments of Messrs. Weber and Law, and curves 

obtained with varying back pressures. 



8. According to the experimental work discussed, a simple 
orifice is more efficient than an expanding nozzle for initial 
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pressure up to about 70 pounds absolute; for higher initial 
pressures an expanding nozzle, with entrance only slightly 
rounded, is to be used, and its efficiency increases as the initial 




Inches 



Fio. 54. — Orifice used by Messrs. Weber and Law, and curves obtained with 

varying back pressures. 



pressure increases. Plate III shows a value of y=0.06 for 
pressures about 200 pounds by gage. Such high efficiency 
cannot be obtained with an incorrectly designed nozzle. 

9. It appears that steam flowing through a simple orifice 
does not attain a greater velocity, tvhUe in the orifice itself, than 
from 1400 to 1500 feet per second, no matter how much the 
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pressure is reduced in the receiving space. However, as shown 
on page 117, the velocity of the jet issuing from a simple 
orifice into the atmosphere, as indicated by the reaction 
against the discharging vessel, may be as high as from 2600 
to 2700 feet per second. The fact that the weight of flow 




100150 140 ISO l:.t)l 10 1'lO 90 80 70 60 50 4U 8U 20 10 -10-20 

• < Nozzle Axis mm 

Fig. 55.* 

can be so closely calculated upon the basis of a heat drop cor- 
responding to about 1500 feet per second velocity in the orifice 
is significant of the truth of the first statement. The additional 
circumstances that the reaction indicates a much greater final 
velocity of efflux, and that the simple orifice has been found in 
practice to be superior in efficiency to the expanding nozzle 



* Figs. 55| 55a, and 56 are from Dr. Stodola's book on Steam Tm-bines. 
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for low initial pressures, lead to the conclusion that a consid- 
erable portion of the energy in the steam after it leaves the 
throat is effective in further accelerating the jet in its initial 
direction. The remainder of the energy given up is spent 
in producing the vibrations already described, and in causing , 
a general displacement of the atmosphere into which the jet 
flows. It is the province of the expanding nozzle attached 
to the simple orifice to contain the steam during its total 
expansion from initial to lowest possible back pressure, and 
to thus cause the velocity of the jet to attain the maximum 
value corresponding to the total change from energy in the 
form of heat to kinetic energy of the jet, and to direct the flow 
into a given line of action, so that the jet may be usefully 
employed. 

10. In the divergent or expanding nozzle the interchange 
of heat energy between the steam and the walls of the nozzle 
causes more heat to be rejected in the exhaust than would be 
rejected if the flow were frictionless. This is one cause of loss 
of energy and therefore of diminished efficiency. 

11. Another loss of energy may occur, due to incorrect 
proportions of the nozzle; that is, while having correct cross- 
sectional areas for the desired flow of steam, the nozzle may 
be too long or too short, and thus the angle of divergence may 
be such that the jet will leave the nozzle walls and so not fill 
out the cross-sections. This leads to vibrations of the stream 
and consequent loss of energy. The nozzle should be so ar- 
ranged that the steam will expand while in the nozzle to just 
the pressure of the medium into which it is to flow. The curves 
A, C, and D, in Fig. 56, show the vibrations occurring when 
the back pressure is either less or greater than that at the end 
of expansion in the nozzle. Curve B shows the correct con- 
dition, the back pressure being just that at the large end of 
the nozzle. In Figs. 53 and 54 are shown curves obtained by 
Messrs. Weber and Law by the use of a searching-tube and 
indicator as before described. 

These curves show, for varying back pressures but con- 
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stant initial pressure, the drop occurring at once upon arrival 
of the steam in the throat of the nozzle, and the rise following 
the initial drop of pressure. The smooth curve bounding 
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the ends of the pressure curves on Fig. 55 is the curve of 
adiabatic expansion. 

The fact seems to be that a great increase in velocity occurs 
at entrance to the nozzle, after which the velocity is checked 
and the pressure rises. Dr. Stodola explains this as "... be- 
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cause steam particles possessed of great velocity strike against 
a slower-moving steam mass, and are therefore compressed to 
a higher degree . . . according to the theory of 'compression 
shock ' of Von Riemann." 

Curve Nf Plate IX, was plotted from a tabulated series 
of results of experiments pubUshed by Dr. Stodola in his work, 
"The Steam-turbine." The curve represents the fall in pres- 
sure as the steam advanced along the nozzle shown above the 
curves; curve A has been calculated with the value j/=0.20. 

kglqcm 

rj,6 




-80 -20 -10 



10 90 80 40 50 
Distance along Nozzle 

Fig. 66. 



00 



70 80 



This is seen to coincide very closely with the experimentally 
determined curve. 

Curves B and C represent calculated pressures along the 
nozzle with allowances of 10% and energy loss respect- 
ively. Assuming that the nozzle was so designed that the 
steam filled out the cross-sectional areas, the velocities along 
the nozzle were as given by the velocity curve, reaching about 
3400 feet per second. 

The experimentally determined pressures used in plotting 
curve N were those obtained with the hole in the side of the 
searching-tube sloping against the stream, and were higher 
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than when the hole was normal, or when it sloped away from 
the stream. If the lower values are more nearly correct, then 
the energy loss was less than 20%. 

The initial pressure used in the experiments is given as 
149 pounds absolute. By comparing the friction loss of 20% 
wdth that indicated on Plate III, the latter is, for the same 
initial pressure, only 12%, and this tends to confirm the 
inference pointed out by Dr. Stodola, that the friction loss 
is lower than 20%. The values of y calculated in the table 
at the end of Chapter V, from the Sibley College experiments, 
show, for 110 pounds absolute pressure, a frictional loss of 
12.5% in the expanding nozzle used. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE IMPULSE-TURBINE. 

The impulse-turbine may be designed in any one of the 
following ways: 

(a) Single stage, consisting of a set of nozzles and a single 
wheel carrying one row of blades. The pressure is the same 
on the two sides of the wheel, or disc, the whole pressure drop 
occurring in the nozzles. This gives very high peripheral 
velocity, and since the diameter must be kept small enough 
to keep frictional resistances within limits, the number of 
revolutions is very great. The de Laval turbines run at speeds 
of from 10,000 to 30,000 revolutions per minute, giving a 
peripheral velocity of 1200 to 1400 ft. per second. The exces- 
sive angular velocity of the rotating part necessitates the use 
of gearing in applying the power to machines. 

(&) Other rows of blades may be added, either upon the 
single wheel or upon separate wheels, in order more com- 
pletely to absorb the energy of the steam leaving the nozzles. 
There is no further pressure drop, however, after leaving the 
nozzles, and only one set of the latter is supplied. This type 
has therefore a single pressure stage and several velocity 
stages. 

(c) The first nozzles may be so arranged as to expand the 
4steam through only a portion of the pressure and temperature 
range available, thus causing the steam to leave the first set 
of nozzles at a much lower velocity than results from the single- 

151 
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pressure-stage turbine. Since good efficiency demands that 
the peripheral velocity of the blades be proportional to the 
entering steam velocity, the peripheral velocity may be decreased 
with the decrease of steam velocity. The steam is reduced in 
the first nozzles to a pressure considerably higher than the 
condenser pressure, and hence may be expanded through 
another set of nozzles arranged to discharge upon another set 
of blades, on a separate wheel, in a separate compartment or 
division of the turbine-casing from that containing the first 
wheel. The second set of nozzles and blades constitutes the 
second stage of the turbine. By sufficiently limiting the 
pressure drop that can occur in a single set of nozzles, the 
velocity of exit of the steam, and consequently the necessary 
peripheral velocity of the blades, may be greatly reduced. 
The many-stage impulse-turbine thus consists of several 
single-stage turbines, placed in series with one another. The 
steam leaves each set of blades with considerable velocity, 
but since the next wheel is in a separate chamber, and the 
steam has to pass through a set of orifices or nozzles to reach 
it, the exit velocity cannot b^ used as velocity. The steam 
comes partially to rest before going through the next nozzles, 
and the energy in the exhaust from the preceding blades is 
expended in producing impact, and consequently in raising 
the temperature and pressure of the steam before it enters 
the succeeding nozzles. Thus the exit velocity from all but 
the wheel next to the condenser is effective in doing work in 
the turbine. In passing through the chambers and passages 
there is loss due to leakage through the clearance spaces, and 
this causes loss of the heat in a certain amount of steam which 
gets through without doing work on the tm-bine-buckets. 

The Single-stage Impulse-turbine. — ^The velocity of steam at 
exit from a nozzle may be determined as previously indicated, 
and gives the value shown by V in Fig. 57, being the abso- 
lute velocity of the steam as it enters the turbine. 

Considering first a simple impulse-wheel, rotating with a 
peripheral velocity of u feet per second, the velocity of the 
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entering steam, relatively to the velocity of the rotating blades 
on the wheel, will be represented by v { = AC) in magnitude and 
direction. In order that the steam may enter the blades 
without shock, the angle of the entering edge of the blades 
with the direction of motion, u, must be J, the same as the direc- 
tion of relative velocity of the entering steam. Assuming that 
no frictional losses occur in the blade-channels, the relative 
exit velocity will be vi = v. The angle of exit may be made 
according to the judgment of the designer, and, as has been 




Fig. 57. 

seen (see page 20), this angle determines to a great extent 
the efficiency of the wheel. Mechanical considerations prevent 
the obtaining of complete reversal of the jet in this type of 
turbine. Usually the angle fi is made equal to the angle J, 
and the cross-sectional area at exit from the blades equals 
that at entrance to them. 

It is shown by the examples on page 23 that if V and 
Vi are, respectively, the absolute velocities of the entering 
and departing steam, the work done upon the blades by W 
pounds of steam passing them per second is 



K^W{V^-Vi^)-^2g, foot-pounds. 
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Since the kinetic energy at velocity V= -5 — , the efficiency 

IS y2 

The velocities may be represented as shown in Fig. 58, V 
and Vi being the initial and final absolute velocities respect- 
ively. 

Let the initial velocity be 3500 feet per second, = V. 
'' a =30°. 

" peripheral velocity = 1200 feet per second, =u. For 
the ideal case shown at the left on Plate X the relative entrance 
and exit velocity is i; = 2540 ft. per sec. This gives Fi, the 
absolute exit velocity, as 1870 ft. per sec. The energy given 
up to the buckets, per pound of steam, is 

This may also be computed by resolving the absolute veloci- 
ties V and Vi along the direction of motion of the buckets, 
and adding the components, multiplying by the peripheral 
velocity, Uj and dividing by g. The horizontal components 
may be taken from the diagram by measurement. 

Thus the energy given up is 

(C4.C,)u (.3030 + 640) X 1200 -..^^ 
g = ^2"2 = 136,000 + . 

Losses in Nozzles and Buckets. — As the steam expands in the 
nozzle it experiences frictional resistances which cause it to give 
up less energy than it would under ideal conditions of flow, and 
the loss therefrom diminishes the nozzle exit velocity, V, to some 
value /F( = F'), where / is equal to the square root of the 
quantity l—y in the example on page 83. Thus, for j/ = 0.15, 

/«\/a85 = 0.92. 

The coefficient / varies according to the length and other 
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proportions of the nozzle. The initial velocity being F' (=/F) 
gives v' as the real relative velocity of the steam at entrance 
to the first moving blades of a stage. This is further decreased, 
by resistances in the blades, to the value Vi^W. The loss 
of energy, per pound of steam, will be, in the nozzle, 

The remaining energy is 

y2 y2 _ y'2 y 2 

A line representing F' may be drawn in the velocity diagram 
at the right of Plate X, and this combined with u gives 1/, 
the real relative velocity at entrance to the moving blades. 
The loss in the moving blades is 

T "" (*^>' n Ir^/' 



where A;=\/l — j/', j/ being the per cent loss of energy occa- 
sioned as the steam passes through the moving blades. More 
properly, 1/ is the percentage of the available energy which 
is effective in heating the buckets and other steam-passages, 
and so not effective, at the point under consideration, for pro- 
ducing velocity of flow. The remaining energy, after deducting 
both losses, is 

y2 V2 17/ 2 

2g ^ '2j . 2g 

7'2_7j^2_(l^;t2)^2 

2g • 

These quantities are to be used in the modified velocity 
diagram at the right on Plate X, and this may now be drawn 
according to the following assumptions. Let the loss due to 
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friction m the nozzles correspond to a value of j/=0.12; and 
in the buckets let j/' = 0.14. The fraction by which the entrance 
velocity is decreased is /, and the actual velocity of the steam 
from the nozzles will be 



Therefore /=V'l — t/, as before stated; and in the present 

example the value is \/0.88, or 0.94, approximately. Then 
7' = 0.94X3500 =3290 ft. per second. The resulting relative 
velocity is i/ = 2330, and this is diminished in the buckets to a 

value W, where A; =Vl- 0.14 = 0.923. The value of r/ is 
then 0.928x2330 = 2160 ft. per second, and the absolute velocity 
of exit from the buckets is Fi' = 1570. The nozzle angle 
of course remains as it was before, but the angle J' has become 
slightly greater than the corresponding angle J in the ideal 
case. The work done, per pound of steam, is 

,,, 32 W _ 15702 - 0.14 X f 2330)2 ,,^^^, 

K' g^^ = 119,000 foot-pounds. 

The work done in the frictionless turbine was found to be 

^^ 35002-18702 ,^^^^, , 

A = ^T-j = 136,000 f oot-poimds. 

The efficiency in this ideal case was 

35002-18702 

35002 -^"14. 

The efficiency after deducting the loss due to friction is 

119,000 ^^,, ^^^, 
j3g;^x0.714 = 0.624. 

This figure does not represent the true efficiency, because losses 
due to windage and to friction of journals and stuffing-boxes 
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have not been considered. Assuming a loss of 10 per cent 
due to these causes, the work delivered by the machine is 

• 0.9 X 119,000 = 108,000 foot-pounds. 

The efficiency is therefore 0.566. 

Since one pound of steam, in passing through the turbine, 
causes 108,000 foot-pounds of work to be deUvered to the shaft, 
the steam consumption of the machine in poimds per delivered 
horse-power hour is 

1,980,000 
108,000 

Assiuning the revolutions of the wheel per minute to be 
15,000, the diameter to give a peripheral velocity of 1200 feet 
per second is 

1200X60 , ^oi. X t. x.ot . ,. 

= 1.53 feet, or about 18 J mches. 



15,000X3.14 



If the wheel were to deliver 100 horse-power, it would use 
1840 pounds of steam per hour, or about 0.51 pound per second. 
The nozzle discussed in the example on page 85 would deliver 
about half of that amount of steam, but five or six nozzles cf 
smaller diameter and length might better be used than two of 
those referred to. 

The dimensions of the nozzles may be found by the same 
method as used in the previous nozzle calculations. 

The Two-stage Impulse-turbine, with Several Rows of 
Buckets in Each Stage. — Let an impulse-turbine have two 
stages, each containing one set of nozzles, and three rotating 
and two stationary sets of buckets, as shown in Fig. 60. Let 
the initial pressure at the throttle-valve be 160 pounds per 
square inch absolute. 

Let expansion in the first nozzles be from 160 pds. to 14 
pds. absolute. 
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Pia. 60.— Verticftl section, two-stage Curtis turbine, 500 K.W., 1800 R.P.JL 
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Let expansion in the second nozzles be from 14 pds. to ^ 

a vacuum of 29 inches of mercury. 5 

The ideal case will be considered first, allowing for no i 

losses excepting that due to the energy in the exhaust-steam. r 

From the curv^es on Plate XI it is found that the steam t 

during its expansion in the first-stage nozzles gains a velocity 
of 2990 feet per second. This may be found with the aid of 
tiie heat diagram at the back of the book. Thus, 

Ti, corresponding to 160 pds. absolute, = 824° F. abs. 
T2, " '' 14 '' '' =670° F. " 

Assuming 100% dry steam, — from the chart, the total heat 
is 1192 B.T.U. per pound at the initial pressure. After adia- 
batic expansion the heat in the mixture is 1014 B.T.U 

1192-1014 = 178 B.T.U. given up. 

The velocity = F=224\/l78=2990 ft. per second, approximately. 
Let the peripheral velocity u be 400 feet per second. This 

u 
gives a ratio of 77 = 0.135. 

Let the angle of the nozzles with the plane of rotation of 
the buckets be 20°. 

The velocity diagram for the first movable buckets may 
be drawn as before, the entrance and exit angles of the 
buckets being the same as those made by the relative velocity 
lines with the direction of motion of the buckets. 

From the relative exit velocity i\ ( = r) may be found 
the absolute velocity Fi, and, since the stationary buckets 
receive the jet in the direction coriesponding to the absolute 
velocity, they may be sketched in, as at B. These stationary 
buckets act as nozzles for the succeeding movable buckets, 
and the direction of the relative velocity Une, r2, is used for 
determining the angles of entrance and exit for the movable 
buckets at C In similar manner each stationary and mov- 
able set may be outlined. 



ig 



»ai 



ia 



u 
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The eflSciency of the system is 

y2 » 

where Vn is the final absolute exit velocity. In the present 
case there are five sets of buckets, including movable and 
stationary, and hence n = 5. 

The distance YZ, Plate XII, equals u(n + l), and 

Vn^^V^+{(n + l)u]^-2V(n + l)ucoaa. 

For the ideal case under consideration the efficiency is 

V^-Vr? 2:n-fl)ucosa \(n-\-l)u\^ 
p^2 "~ Y y2 

In the single-stage turbine n = l and the efficiency is 



4m/ u\ 



as was shown on page 23, Chapter I. 

In the present case n = 5; cos 20° =0.94, approx. 

„. 2X6X400X0.94 (6)^ X (400)^ 
Efficiency^ gjiw (2^90)^ =0'^+- 

From the diagram, Plate XII, Vs = 1080 ft. per sec. 



r239 0F - (10 80)2 
(2J90j^ 



Efficiency = ,omn^2 = 0-86 + • 



The variation of efficiency with a and with n and u is 
shown on plate XVII. 

The velocity diagram shown at the left on Plate XII is 
for the ideal case. The velocities represented by the various 
lines are as follows: 
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V = absolute velocity leaving nozzles. 
^1= " " " buckets No. 1. 

72" " " " " " 2 and equals Fi. 

^3= " " " " " 3. 

y j^ <i << it it a 4 '' ''V 

76= " ' " " " 5. 

»= relative velocity leaving nozzles. 
ri= " " " buckets No. 1 and equals w. 

V2= " '* " " " 2. 

»3= " " " " " 3 " " V2. 

V4= " " " " '* 4. 

r6= " " " " " 5 " " t)4. 

Since there are no losses during the passage of the steam 
through the nozzles and buckets, all the energy given up is 
effective in producing rotation, and the work done may be 
calculated as follows: 

In first movable buckets, (2990)* - (2230)* h- 64.4 =61 ,700 ft.-lbs. 
"second" " (2230)2 -(1560)2 -4-64.4 = 39,500 " 

"third " " (1560)2 -(1080)2-^64.4 = 19,600 " 



Total 120,800 ft.-lbs. 

This is to be compared with 72 — 7^ -^2g 

.«5«!niil«?., 20,800. 

rPi, ffi • ; (2990)2 - (1080)2 

The efficiency is (^OQQO^^ ^ ^'^'' 

The velocities obtained in actual turbines are less than 
those just considered, because of the f Fictional resistances 
encountered by the steam in its passage through nozzles and 
buckets. The diagram is therefore to be modified accord- 
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First stage. 




y^^. 





Second stage. 
Curtis turbine buckets. 
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ing to the reduction in velocity, and the blade angles made 
to correspond. 

Calling the loss of energy y, as before, let the initial veloc- 
ity V correspond to the value i/=0.08. 

The steam, as it issues from the nozzle, will then have a 
velocity of 

V = 224\/ 178 X 0.92 = 2370 feet per second. 

Let the steam, as it passes through the buckets, fail to 
gain the full velocity of the ideal case because of frictional 
resistances represented by the following values of y: 

During passage through set No. 1 y = 0,OS 

" '' 2 j/ = 0.05 

'' '' 3 j/ = 0.06 

" '' 4 2/=0.07 

" " *" " '' 5 J/-0.07 

The velocities to be used in laying down the diagram will 
then be: 

V^ = 2370 feet per second, as already found. 

Vi' = 2 jOOV 1 - 0.03 = 2450 feet per second. 

y2' = 2980v/l-0.05 =2030 '' '' '' 

r3' = 1690^/1-0.06 " =1640 " '' '' 

y4' = 1320v^l-0.07 =1280 '' " '' 

r6' = 1020Vl-1.0/ =985 " '' '' 

F6' = final absolute velocity = 850 " '' '' 

The resulting modified velocity diagram is shown in the 
center of Plate XII. The efficiency of this stage of the tur- 
bine is not represented, as before, by the difference of the 
squares of the two absolute velocities, — initial and final, re- 
spectively, — for the decrease of the final velocity F5 below the 
value in the ideal case is due to the fact that the steam is 
carr3ring away with it heat energy, which in the ideal case 
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would be given up as kinetic energy corresponding to in- 
creased velocity. The heat carried away is available for doing 
work in the second stage of the turbine. 

The work done on each of the movable sets of buckets 
may be determined as was done in the case of the single-stage 
turbine discussed on page 157. Thus, for the nozzles and 
first moving buckets, 

F'=/F, where /-Vl^^Vl -0.08 = 0.96. 

Therefore 7' =0.96x2990 = 2870 feet per second. 

The work done on the first moving buckets is 

X/=}(F0'-(TV)2-(l-A-i2)i/2[-^2^ 

28702 - 20802 - 0.03 X 25002 ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 
= 0^ = 58,000 f t.-pds. 

Similarly, the work done on the second moving buckets, that is, 
on set No. 3, is 

Ks' = i (F2O2 - (F3')2 - (1 'h^W^ \ ^2g 

20302-13302-0.06x16902 ,^ ,_ ^, ^ 
g^^ = 33,800 ft.-pds. 

Finally, the worjt done on the last moving buckets (set No. 
5) is 

ks' = { (F/)2 - (Vsy - 0.07 X Wy ] -^ 2g 

12802-8502-0.07x10302 ,^,^,, ^ 
= ^^ = 13,100 ft.-pds. 

The total work done on the wheels by the steam, per pound, 
is the sum of these amounts, or 104,900 foot-pounds. 

In the ideal case the work was 120,800 foot-pounds, and 
the efl5ciency was 0.87. 
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The efficiency in the present case is 

104,900 



120,800 



X 0.87 =0.766. 



The steam consumption of this tm-bine, if no fm-ther stage 
were added, would be 

1,980,000 ,,^ 
104 QOO ^ pounds per horse-power hour. 

• 

If there were a loss of 10%, due to friction of journals and 
to windage, as was assumed in the case of the simple impulse- 
turbine of one rotating wheel, the steam consumption of the 
first stage of turbine in the present example, if worked alone, 
would be about 21 pounds per horse-power hour. This is 
about 12% higher than that of the simple turbine, but the 
important difference between the two machines lies in the 
fact that, while the simple turbine considered has a peripheral 
speed of 1200 feet per second, and a ratio of initial steam 
velocity to peripheral velocity of 2.9 to 1, the turbine with 
three rotating wheels develops power with about equal economy 
when working at a peripheral velocity of 400 feet per second, or 
one third that of the simple turbine, and with a ratio of 
peripheral to initial steam velocity of about 1 to 7.2. It is 
to be remembered, also, that the simple turbine considered 
is assumed to exhaust into a condenser, although it has some- 
what low nozzle efficiency; while the turbine with three rotat- 
ing wheels is assumed to be exhausting at about atmospheric 
pressure. This was done in the present example in order that 
the effect of adding a second set of nozzles and three more 
rotating wheels might be shown, and it remains to investigate 
that part of the problem. 

Calculations for the Second Stage of the Turbine. — From 
the heat diagram it was found, in the first part of the example, 
that steam in expanding adiabatically from 160 to 14 pounds 
absolute pressure gave up 178 B.T.U. per pound. In a fric- 
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tionless and otherwise ideal turbine all of this energy would 
be effective in producing velocity of flow in the nozzles. The 
frictional resistance opposed by the surfaces of nozzles and 
buckets causes the steam to give up less heat as work on the 
buckets, and therefore to carry away more heat into the ex- 
haust, than it would in a frictionless turbine. The useful 
work done upon the buckets of the three moving wheels con- 
sidered has been found to be 104,900 foot-pounds per pound 
of steam. This is equivalent to 135 B.T.U. 

If losses caused by leakage past the buckets, and by 
mechanical friction, windage, etc., be neglected, the steam at 
exhaust from the last of the three movable buckets will 
possess an amount of heat greater than it would have 
possessed after purely adiabatic expansion, equal to 178 — 
135 = 43 B.T.U. per pound. After adiabatic expansion, if 
such had occurred, from 160 to 14 pounds absolute, the steam 
would contain 1014 B.T.U. per pound, and its quality would 
be 0.868. The heat of vaporization of dry saturated steam 
at 14 pounds absolute is 967 B.T.U. There is present in 
each pound of the mixture of steam and water 1.00—0.868 = 
0.132 pound of water, and to evaporate this would require 
0.13 - X 967 = 128 B.T.U. The amount of heat available for 
accomplishing evaporation, and therefore for increasing the 
quality of the steam, is 43 B.T.U. This is sufficient to in- 

43 
crease the quality by -^-X0.1S2 =0.0443. The quaUty of the 

steam entering the second-stage nozzles will then be 0.868 + 
0.044 = 0.912. 

St^am of 14 pounds absolute pressure and 0.912 quality 
contains 1060 B.T.U. per pound. This steam is to expand 
in the second-stage nozzles to a final pressure corresponding 
to a vacuum of 29 inches of mercury or a temperature of 540 
degrees absolute. Following the vertical Une on the heat 
diagram from the state-point for the steam before it enters 
the second-stage nozzles down to the line of 540 degrees abso- 
lute temperature, the heat contents of the mixture of steam 
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and water, after expansion, is 875 B.T.U. The heat avail* 
able for producing velocity in the jet from the second-stage 
nozzles is then 1060 - 876 = 185 B.T.U. 

The heat employed in the first stage was. . 135 B.T.U. 



Total 320 B.T.U. 

The total heat drop during expansion of dry saturated 
steam from 160 pounds absolute to a vacuum of 29 inches 
is 320 B.T.U., in case the quality of the exhaust is as indicated 
by the above calculation, that is, 0.78. The quality after 
adiabatic expansion would of course be lower than this. Let 
the energy loss due to friction in the second-stage nozzles 
be that corresponding to a value of y = 0.26. The initial 
velocity of steam, as it strikes the first buckets, will then be 

7" = 224\/l85 X 0.74 = 2620 feet per second. 
Let the values of y for the second stage be as follows: 



During passage through set No. 1 j/=0.05 

'' '' '' '' '' 2 2/ = 0.06 

'' '' '' '' '' 3 2/ = 0.08 

'' '' " '' '' 4 j/ = 0.10 

'' '' '' " '' 5 i/=0.12 



The velocities will then be as follows: ^ 

7" -=2620 feet per second, as already found, 
n" = 2250\/l-0.05 = 2190 feet per second, 

72" = 1800>/1-0.06 =1745 '' '' 



tC (( 



V3" = 140(K/1-0.08 = 1345 

V4" = 107(Vl-0.10 = 1015 

^5"= 780vT^ = 730 " " 

F6" = final absolute velocity = 520 " *' 
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As the losses increase, the blade angles become greater 
and greater, and the designer may decide to limit the size of 
exit angle. Suppose, for example, it were thought advisable 
to Umit the exit angles to 45° or less. The angle of F4" would 
become larger than 45° if the method of laying out the dia- 
gram were not changed. A line X"L may be drawn making 
an angle of 45° with the line of action of the buckets, and ^4" 
may be revolved so as to. coincide with X"L. Completing 
the diagram as shown, by measuring off each succeeding 
velocity line, as V5' upon X"L, the corresponding velocities 
may be found, and the exit angles of the buckets made as 
desired.. A similar change might have been made in the dia- 
gram for the first stage, and would have resulted in smaller 
exit angles for the last buckets. This would have slightly 
increased the efficiency of the first stage, but that it would 
have improved the turbine as a whole is doubtful. 

The work done by the steam upon the moving buckets 
of the second stage may be calculated as was done for the first 
stage. 

For the first moving buckets, 

^„ (2620)^ -(1800)^- 0.05 X (2250)^ r;oonnf. a 
A. 1 ' = ^7-4 == 52,200 ft.-pds. 

^^ ,, (1745)2 -(1070)^ -0.08 X (1400)^ _ 27000 ^ 
^ 64.4 ' 

• jr. (1015)2 ~ (520)2- 0.12 X (780)2 

As = ^^ = 10,700 

Total work of second stage 89,900 ft.-pds. 

Work of first stage of turbine, 104,900, say 105,000 



Total work of turbine, per pound of steam, 194,900 

Taking the losses due to friction of journals, windage, and 
leakage as 22 per cent of the work done by the steam, the 

wu . u- • 1,980,000 ,0 ^ 

steam consumption of the turbme is ^g r^/^r^v^r. r^o = 13 pounds 

iyo,UUUXU.7o 
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per delivered horse-power hour, approximately, or 17.4 pounds 
per K.W. hour. 

These calculations are based upon saturated steam at the 
throttle-valve. WTien superheated steam is used the losses 
are much lower and the economy correspondingly higher. 
This is shown in the tables of performance of the various tur- 
bines, the steam consumption being as low as 11.3 pounds 
per electrical horse-power hour when operating with 200 de- 
grees F. superheat. This means 15.1 pounds per K.W. hour. 

Up to this point nothing has been said as to the amount 
of power the turbine is to develop. It has been shown that 
the steam consumption per delivered horse-power at the tur- 
bine shaft may be expected to be 13 pounds. This economy 
refers to the full-load conditions, and the steam consump- 
tion will increase at loads below and above full loads. If 
the turbine is intended for operating an electric generator 
having an efficiency of 0.88, the steam used per electrical 
horse-power hour will be 14.8 pounds at full load. . This will 
be increased by from 15% to 20% at 50% overload. Taking 
the increase as 15%, the steam consumption at 50% over- 
load will be about 17.4 pounds per electrical horse-power 
hour. 

Let the turbine be required to operate a generator deliv- 
ering 400 electrical horse-power at full load, and 600 electrical 
horse-power when called upon for maximum overload. The 
total amount of steam required will be r.s follows: 

Full load, Tr = 14.8x400-^3600 = 1.65 pounds per second. 

At 50% overload, TF' = 17.4x600-^3600 = 2.9 pounds per 
second. 

To find the diameter of the turbine wheels, and the area for 
passage of steam through the second-stage nozzles. — The peri- 
pheral velocity of buckets having been decided upon during 
the design of the buckets, the rate of revolution of the turbine 
fixes the diameter of the wheels. Let the R.P.M. be 2000. 
Then for a peripheral velocity of 400 ft. per second the mean 
diameter of bucket circle will be 
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400X60 



=3.82 feet or 46 inches. 



3.14 X2000 

It has been assumed in the present problem that the steam 
pressure at entrance to the second-stage nozzles will be 14 
pounds absolute. The second-stage nozzles will be non-expand- 
ing, while those of the first stage will be expanding nozzles. 
The pressure in the throat of the secondnstage nozzles will be 
about .577 X 14 = 8.10 pounds absolute. The total loss of energy 
in these straight nozzles has been assumed to be that corres- 
ponding to 2/ =0.26 (see page 168). Assuming that the steam 
expands to the shell pressure before entering the first row of 
buckets in the second stage, the initial velocity has been shown 
to be 2620 feet per second (see page 168). But this is not 
the velocity in the entrance or orifice of the nozzles. Let the 
friction loss in the orifice be represented by y=0.08. The heat 
contents at entrance to the nozzles is 1060 B.TA-. per pound. 
The steam is to fall in pressure at once upon entering the 
nozzles, to 8.1 pounds, and to be dried to a certain extent dur- 
ing this drop in pressure. The initial quality is 0.912 (page 
167), and if the expansion to 8.1 pounds should be adiabatic 
the heat diagram shows that the quality in the orifice would 
be ar'= 0.885 and the heat contents 1023 B.T.U. per pound. 
Since the heat of vaporization at 8.1 pounds absolute is 986, 
the increase in quantity due to the heat of friction will be 
x" = .08( 1060 - 1023) -ir 986. = 0.003 (see page 83) . The quality 
in the orifice will then be 

x'+x'' =0.885+0.003=0.888. 

The corresponding heat contents is 1028 B.T.U. per pound. 

The velocity in the orifice is 224\/(1060- 1028) = 1255 feet per 
second. Since the specific volume of dry steam at 8.1 pounds 
absolute is 47 cubic feet per pound, that at 0.888 quality will 
be 47.0x0.888=41.7 cubic feet. The necessary cross-sectional 
area of the orifices, collectively, will then be 

. 2.9X41.7X144 .._ . , 
12P>^ " — ^ • ^Q^^r® mches. 
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The nozzles through which the steam expands into each 
shell of the turbine are ordinarily of four-sided cross-section, 
slightly rounding at the throat in some cases; but each nozzle 
presents a four-sided outlet {ABCD, Fig. 64), next to the first 
row of buckets. The radial walls are often formed of steel 




Fig. 63. 

plate about A inch thick, cast into the nozzle frame as shown 
in Fig. 63. 

The general arrangement of turbine casing and nozzles is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 64, the pitch of nozzles being 
greatly exaggerated in this diagram. The steam is led into the 
first stage of the turbine through expanding nozzles, and into 
the succeeding stage or stages through straight nozzles, of 
uniform cross-sectional area. These nozzles are short, and the 
exit ends are cut off parallel to the plane of wheel rotation. 

The first-stage nozzles may occupy only a small part of the 
annular space available for them; but in the final stage, owing 
to the great volume of steam to be passed, it may be necessary 
to utilize the entire available space. If the turbine should be 
small in diameter, comparatively, the nozzles might require to 
be of such height radially that the buckets, especially the last 
row of the stage, would be higher than good practice permits. 
The whole circumference is not ordinarily available for nozzles, 
because of structural conditions; for example, the diaphragms 
may be made in halves, and the flanges for joining the two 
parts take up some space. In any case, there is a certain angle 
at the center of the shaft, which can conveniently be subtended 
by the nozzles. The latter may be disposed in two groups, 
each subtending half the total angle available, one group being 
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in each half of the diaphragm. It becomes necessary to deter- 
mine the height H which the nozzles must have, to afford the 
requiate cross-sectional area of steam passage. 

Referring to Fig. 64, the angle J which the design permits 
the nozzles to subtend, and the other particulars to which 



^^^••^fsln a 




jFiQ, 64.— Diagrammatic representation of nozzles in a Curtis toAine. The 

pitch of nozzle walls is purposely exaggerated. 

i^Tnbols have been given, are related to each other in the fol- 
lowing manner. The fraction of the pitch of nozzles, p, which 
represents clear opening in an axial direction (axial with 
tespect to the turbine axis) is 



k= 



V 
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t , t 

But w==- and therefore A=»l — 



sin a p sm a 

Supposing, for example, a turbine having a pitch diameter of 
46 inches, as in the present example, should have nozzle walls 
made of A-inch plate, and that the angle a =20® for the nozzles 
of the last stage. Let the pitch, p, =1.46 inches. 

This means that the nozzle walls occupy 12i% of the space 
devoted to nozzle openings in front of the buckets. 

The nozzles, as a whole, subtend an angle of 4 degrees at 
the center of the diaphragm, and the whole length of arc of pitch- 
circle included by the angle J is -^^^ inches. Then the mean 

net length of the space occupied by nozzle outlets, after taking 
out the area occupied by the ends of the nozzle walls, is equal to 

knPJ 
360 • 

The area perpendicular to the direction of steam flow through 
the nozzles is, then, 

^ knDAH sin or ^ ^^^^„^, . . 

^ = 5^7^ ,=0.0087iimJ sm a. 

360 

Applying this to the case in hand, the required area A is 
13.9 square inches; D = 46 inches; a =20°; sin a = 0.342. Let 
the angle A = 120°. The necessary height of nozzles will then 
be 

77 = = Q7 inohea 

^ 0.0087x46X0.875X120X0.342 ^'^' '"'^"^^• 

The height of the buckets nearest the outlet end of the 
nozzles is made about 2\% greater than the nozzle height. 
This would make the first row of buckets in the present case 
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0.995, or approximately 1 inch high at the steam-inlet side. The 
ratio between the maximum height of the last row of buckets 
in a given stage and the minimum height of the first row, is 
called the *' height-ratio." If this should be made equal to 
2, in the present case, the maxinium height of the last bucket 
would be 2 inches. 

The meaning of the term " height-ratio" will be understood 
by reference to the figures on page 163. The relative areas 
for passage of steam through the successive rows of buckets 
are of more value than are the height-ratios; but the latter, 
with given bucket-shapes and spacing, serve as something of 
an indication of the value of area ratios. 

Efficiency of steam turbines. Design of impidse-turbines on 
the basis of experimentally determined stage efficiency. Heat 
analysis of steam turbines. — Steam turbine efficiency is ordi- 
narily expressed as the ratio of the work actually delivered 
from the turbine shaft per unit of time, to that which would 
have been delivered if the steam had expanded adiabatically, 
and the total energy available from such expansion had been 
transformed into mechanical work. As an example, suppose 
the initial steam pressure to be 165 pounds absohite per square 
inch, and that the steam were superheated 100 degrees F, 
From the chart at the back of the book the steam would con- 
tain, in its initial condition, 1252 B.T.U. per pound. If the 
steam should expand adiabatically to a pressure of 1 pound 
absolute (562 degrees), its final heat contents, found by passing 
down an adiabatic line on the chart to 562 degrees, would be 
910 B.T.U. A perfect engine would deliver mechanical energy 
equivalent to the difference in heat contents betw^een the initial 
and final states of the steam, and would completely utilize, 
therefore, 1252-910 = 342 B.T.U. per pound of steam used. 
This is called the available heat, H, per pound of steam, and is 
equivalent to 778 H, foot-pounds, or, in this case, 

778X342=266,076 foot-pounds. 

Since the expression "one horse-power" means an expendi- 
ture of 33,000 foot-pounds per minute, or 1,980,000 foot-pounds 
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per hour, the number of pounds of steam which a perfect engme 
would require per horsepower hour under the above condi- 
tions, is 

1,980,000 ^ . . ^ , 

"266076" approximately. 

If an actual engine, operating under the same conditions, 
uses 13 pounds of steam per delivered horse-power hour, its 
efficiency is 7.4-h13=0.57. 

The efficiency of any steam engine may be calculated in a 
similar manner, from results of tests; thus 



Efficiency = 



1,980,000 



water rate X available energy in foot pounds per 

pound of steam per hour. 



• 

The table given below shows the use which may be made 
of such calculations in determining the effect upon efficiency 
produced by varying conditions of operation. 

Calculating from the water ratfS given below the variation 
of efficiency with load and with superheat is shown in the 
following table. (Particulars of turbine given below.) 





lOO*" Superheat. 


Saturated Steam. 


Test 
No. 


B.HJP. 


W.R. 


Effic.-7.8 + W.R. 


1 Test 
No. 

1 


B.H.P. 


W.R. 


Effic- 8.36 -«- W.R. 


1 


269. 


16.2 


.481 


245. 


19.4 


.430 


2 


402. 


14.6 


.534 


2 


406. 


16.2 


.516 


3 


649. 


13.3 


.586 


3 


650. 


14.6 


.572 


4 


766. 


13.1 


.595 


4 


716. 


14.7 


.568 


5 


956. 


13.5 


.577 


5 


1144. 


15.7 


.532 


6 


1195. 


14.1 


.553 











Westinghouse-Parsons 400 K.W. Steam Turbine, 3600 
R.P.M., with automatic by-pass valve. Work absorbed by 
water-brake. Tests to determine economy to be gained by use 
of 100° F. superheat. Steam-pressure in main steam-pipe 150 
pounds gage or 165 pounds absolute in both cases below. 
Vacuum 27 inches in both cases. Bucket speed varying from 
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157 feet per second at H.P. end to 345 feet per second at L.P. 
end. Available energy at 100^ superheat, assuming adiabatic 
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Fio. 65. — Curves of Efficiency and Water-rate for given Available Energy. 

expansion to 27 inches vacuum «326 B.T.U. or 254,000 foot- 
pounds per pound of steam. 
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1,980,000 



= 7.8 -f- W. R, where W. R. - 



Efficiency -^j^^^g^QQQ 
pounds steam per B.H.P. hour. With saturated steam, and 



2400. 



R.P.M. 



lOQ) 




R.P.M. 

Pro. 6& — Curves of Efficiency and Water-rate as Computed from 

Experimentally Determined Torque Line. 

same vacuum, available energy =237,000 foot-pounds, and 
efficieney^ ^^^^^^^^QQQ =8.35^W.R. 
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The efficiency corresponding to a given amount of available 
energy, and given water-rate, may be found approximately from 
the curves in Fig. 65, without calculation. 

If a brake has been used to absorb and measure the. work 
done by a turbine, a ** torque-line" may be plotted from the 
results of the test, as shown in Fig. 66. With a given con- 
stant rate of steam flow the pull on the brake-ann varies 
inversely as the speed of revolution of the turbine. If the 
shaft be brought to rest by the brake and the steam caused 
to pass through the turbine as before, the pull on the brake is 
greater than when the shaft is in motion. This is called the 
"standing-torque.'' If the shaft is permitted to rotate, the 
torque decreases uniformily with increase of speed of rotation. 
The torque-line is straight in all cases, as shown in Fig. 68. 
From the torque-line and other results of tests, curves of water- 
rate and efficiency may be plotted, based uix)n such calculations 
as are outlined below. 

Let P. =pull on brake-arm, pounds. 
B.H.P. =brake horse power. 

W = pounds of steam per hour, total. 
TT./Z. = water-rate, or pounds of steam per B.H.P.-hour. 
-E. = available energy, foot-pounds per pound of 
steam used. 
£^. = effiiciency of turbine, or of the part tested. 
r. = length of brake-arm, feet. 
/2.P.M. = revolutions per minute. 



Thpn RTTP 2rrPx (R.P.M.) 
Then, B.H.P. « ^— 



W.R. ''^''' ^ 



2;rrPx(R.P.M.) 



TJ * WD 1 1,980,000 

But W.R. also = ' ^, . 
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Therefore 



and Ejf. = 



1,980,000 33,000 TT 



Eff.XE 2;rrPx(R-P-M,y 
l,980,000X27rrPx(R,P.M.) 377rPx (R.P.M.) 



33,000 17 X^ 



WXE 



To illustrate the use of this expression for efficiency, sup- 
posing a torque-line such as is shown in Fig. 66, has been 
obtained, and curves of efficiency and water-rate are to be 
plotted from it. Let r=«5.25 feet; Tr= 16,700 pounds per hour; 
-&= 259,000 foot-pounds available per pound of steam. The 
revolutions per minute and the corresponding values of P are 
taken from the torque-line. 



R.P.M. 


P. 


^« 377.rPy(R.P.M.) 
*'^-" WXE 


yr, T> 1.080.000 


400 

600 

800 

1000 


1925 
1690 
1460 
1230 


.353 
.465 
.535 
.563 


21.7 
16.4 
14.3 
13.6 



The efficiency of complete turbines, and also of component 
stages if tested by themselves, may be ascertained in the man- 
ner indicated. From a knowledge of the efficiency of the com- 
ponent parts of a turbine under working conditions, calculations 
may be made as to the probable efficiency of proposed combi- 
nations of those parts into complete turbines. The Rateau 
and Curtis types, consisting of a number of separate wheels, each 
in a separate compartment, are especially well adapted to such 
analysis. In an experimental turbine, specially arranged for 
the purpose, each stage, consisting of a set of nozzles and one 
or more sets of buckets, may be tested by itself. Or certain 
stages, if not each one by itself, may be taken to represent 
average conditions, and the efficiency and capacity of the vari- 
ous stages and combinations of stages may be ascertained by 
a properly arranged series of tests. 

In the calculations for efficiency given above, the loss by 
friction of the shaft in the bearings, etc., is included. This 
should obviously be allowed for only once in a complete turbine. 
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and not in connection with each stage tested. The efficiency 
of each stage may be calculated on the basis of *' bucket horse- 
power/' or the power represented by the pull on the buckets, 
independently of the mechanical friction and the windage losses, 
these being astertained by separate experiments. 

During the development of the turbine, experience accumu- 
lates indicating the number of compartments or stages to be 
given to impulse turbines, and the number of '*steps-up" in 
diameter of turbines of the Parsons type. In general, as higher 
initial pressures and degrees of superheat are used the number 
of stages is increased. Such particulars, and those concerning 
the number of rows of movable and stationary buckets to be 
used in each stage of impulse turbines., in order that certain 
eflficiences may be obtained; the magnitude and variation of 
bucket angles best suited to the energy distribution aimed at 
in the various stages ; the proportions of nozzles, and the relative 
heights of nozzles and buckets, — such questions are determined 
by experiment, calculation, and scientific research of various 
kinds concerning the action of the steam as it passes through 
the turbine. With all types of steam-turbine at present under 
development such work is being done, and refinements in 
methods of analysis, calculation, and construction are resulting 
in improvement in economy and in operation. 

As an example of the way in which steam-turbines may be 
proportioned upon the basis of such investigations as have been 
discussed in the preceding paragraphs, let it be decided to 
design a turbine of the several stage, velocity-compounded type. 
The efficiency of the different stages at various buckets-speeds 
may be supposed to have been determined and plotted in the 
form of curves showing the variation of eflSciency with bucket- 
speed and available energy. 

The question of rate of revolution and corresponding bucket- 
speed determines the diameter of the turbine wheels. The 
revolutions are decided upon according to the speed at which 

it is desired to rotate the shaft of, for example, a generator, or 
propeller wheel to which the turbine is to be connected. The 
efficiency is directly dependent upon bucket-speed and available 
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energy. The efficiencies it is necessary to use are those ob- 
tained experimentally with buckets and nozzles similar to those 
to be used in the proposed turbine. It should, therefore, be 
possible to predict closely what each stage will do in the com- 
pleted machine. The first stage of a velocity-compounded 
turbine may be ^ven such bucket angles and such a number 
of rows of buckets that it will absorb a greater percentage of 
the available energy than is absorbed by any one of the suc- 
ceeding stages. The efficiency of the first stage may be some- 
what lower than that of the others, but as it is affected by a 
greater heat drop than is allowed in the other stages, the work 
done by the first is in general greater than that done by any 
other stage. 

In order to proportion the steam-nozzles leading from each 
compartment, or shell, to the next, so as to obtain the energy 
distribution aimed at in the turbine, calculations are made as 
shown in tabular forms A and B on pages 183-184. The results 
of these calculations relate to the condition of the steam as to 
pressure, quality, temperature, etc., at the entrance to the 
nozzles of each stage. From this information the cross- sectional 
areas of the nozzles are determined so that the requisite amount 
of steam may be discharged into the buckets, per unit of time, 
to give the desired horse power. 

The general scheme of calculation is similar to that used in 
the example worked out on more completely theoretical lines, 
on pages 158 to 173, but in the present case there is no attempt 
to definitely locate and allow individually for the frictional and 
other losses ia each stage. The experimentally determined 
stage efficiency takes account of all losses excepting windage 
and shaft friction, wliich are allowed for separately, and avoids 
the necessity of detailed analysis. 

The principle followed in calculating for the steam condi- 
tion in the various stages is as follows: Steam possessing a 
known amount of available energy per pound is supposed to 
drop in pressure and temperature during its passage through 
each stage until it gives up a certain predetermined proportion 
of its available energj\ This drop is supposed to take place 
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adiabatically. But all of the energy pven up in any one stage 
does not appear as work delivered by that stage. That which 
does not appear as work is assumed to be^given back to the 
steam to dry it at constant pressure in case moisture has ap- 
peared, or to superheat it, also at constant pressure, in case 
the steam has not yet become wet. The amount of the reheat 
(disregarding radiation, conduction, and leakage losses), is rep- 
resented by (1 — e)Aa, where e is the stage efficiency and K is the 
heat drop in the stage under consideration. 

Let the turbme be required to develop 2000 horse-power at 
1000 revolutions per minute, and let the mean bucket-speed be 
420 feet per second. The mean diameter of bucket circle will 
then be 

J20X60^__ 
^"1000X3.14"^ *^^- 

Let the initial pressure and degree of superheat be, respec- 
tively, 165 pounds absolute and 100° F. Let the pressure in the 
exhaust pipe be 1 poimd absolute or correspond to 28 inches 
vacuum. From the heat diagram, the heat contents at entrance 
to the first nozzle-bowls is ^^1 = 1252 B.T.U.; and the final 
heat contents after adiabatic expansion to 1 pound absolute is 
ff,=910 B.T.U. The available energy, assuming adiabatic 
expansion, is therefore 

J?=ffBi-ff,=1252-910 = 342 B.T.U. 

Let the turbine have six stages, and let the energy distribu- 
tion aimed at be as follows : 

First stage, 0.30 E=hs,^ 102 B.T.U., approximately. 

Remaining stages, 0.14 E=h^2, Kz, etc. =48 B.T.U., " 
Let the stage efficiencies be taken from experimentally deter- 
mined curves, as 0.48 for the first stage, and 0.55 for each 
remaining stage. 

It is now possible to use a heat-diagram to ascertain the 
probable steam condition as to pressure, temperature, quality, 
heat-contents, etc., at the various nozzle-bowls, and to use this 
information in determining the areas of cross section of the 
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various sets of nozzles. The method of making calculations is 
shown below, and the hea^y lines in the heat-diagram on the 
back cover of the book show the calculated expansion curve. 

All results in these calculations are in B.T.U. per pound of 
steam. 

Initial heat contents, per pound of steam 1262 B.T.U. 

Adiabatic drop in first stage nozzles 102 

1150 
Reheat in first stage (1 -0.48) X :02 63 

Heat contents at entrance to second stage nozzles 1203 

Adiabatic drop in second stage nozzles 48 

1166 
Reheat in second stage (1 - 66) X48 22 

Heat contents at entrance to third stage nozzles 1177 

Adiabatic drop in third stage nozzles 48 

11L9 
Reheat in third stage (same as in second stage) 22 

Heat contents at entrance to fourth stage nozzles 1161 

Adiabatic drop in fourth stage 48 

1103 
Reheat in fourth stage 22 

Heat contents at entrance to fifth stage nozzles 1126 

Adiabatic drop in fifth stage nozzles 48 

1077 
Reheat in fifth stage 22 

Heat contents at entrance to sixth stage nozzles 1099 

Adiabatic drop in sixth stage nozzles 48 

1061 
Reheat Th sixth stage 22 

Heat contents of exhaust 1073 

Heat actually piven np, per pound of steam, 1262-1073— 179 B.T.U. 
Heat tlmt would have been given up during adiabatic ex- 
pansion 342 ** 

179 
Efiiciency . 57^ = .624. 

1 980 000 
The water-rate based on this effidenoy would be -' ' ^ — 14.2 pounda. 

The efficiencies selected above for the stages have been 
taken at random, and do not necessarily represent the per- 
fonnance of anj'' particular turbine. 
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It is to be noted that the final temperature and pressure of 
the steam, as shown by the expansion curve on the heat-dia- 
gram, are slightly above the vacuum conditions assumed. A 
difference of this kind will always be found in the calculations 
when the steam in its final condition is moist, and the difference 
is dependent upon the efficiencies assumed and the heat distri- 
bution employed. The efficiencies used in the present example 
may be assumed to take into account dissipation of energy by 
shaft friction, windage, leakage, etc., and the calculated water- 
rate therefore to be in pounds of steam per B.H.P. hour. 

In order to find the hei^t of nozzles and buckets in the 
last stage, or in fact of any one of the stages, the steps to be 
taken are similar to those described on pages 170-173. Thus, 
the area required through the nozzles of the last stage is 227 
square inches, to provide for 2000 horse-power. In case it is 
desh^ to provide for an overload of 50%, nozzles may be 
added which can be opened by valves suitably arranged. Sup- 
posing it is desired to provide for a possible overload of 50% 
and that when so overloaded the turbine will require 10% 
more steam per horse-power hour than is required at normal 
load, the area of nozzles to be provided must be increased to 
375 square inches. 

Let the thickness, ty of nozzle walls be ^ inch and let. the 
angle of nozzles with the plane of rotation be 25 degrees, 
(sin 25*^=0.423.) Let the pitch of nozzles be 1.5 inches, and 
let the nozzles subtend an angle at the center of the shaft of 
J = 180*^. Assuming that it is not practicable to make one set 
of nozzles occupy half the pitch circle, on account of the bolt- 
ing together of the diaphragm, let the nozzles be made in two 
sets, each subtending 90*^ and on opposite sides of the turbine. 
The height of nozzles in the last stage will then b^ 

^°0:00 87x%XO? r 5Xl80x0.4 2r^-^ ^'^^' °^'^y- 

It is to be noted, that while the nozzles leading into all 
the compartments excepting the first are non-expanding, the 
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velocity of steam from these nozzles is supposed to be that 
corresponding to the heat-drop from one stage to the next and I 

the nozzle efficiency, and not merely the orifice velocity from 
which the area is determined. That is, the steam is supposed 
to be accelerated after it leaves the orifice, or entrance to the 
straight nozzles. In this connection reference should be marie 
to the experimental work discussed in Chapter VI, where it is 
shown that for initial pressures less than about 80 pounds ab- 
solute the straight nozzle is fully as efficient, if net more so, 
than the expanding nozzle. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE IMPULSE-AND-REACTION TURBINE, 

As an introduction to the study of the Parsons turbine, 
reference should be made to the descriptive matter on pages 
251 to 270, including figures 86 to 100. Before taking up in 
detail the question of frictional resistances, reheat, and the 
location of the various losses of energy, a simple example will 
be worked out, on a partially empirical basis, assuming adiabatic 
expansion modified by a uniformly distributed heat loss of 40 
per cent. The reheating effect upon the steam will not be 
considered in this example. 

Let it be decided to design a turbine of 1000 B.H.P., taking 
steam at 175 pounds absolute pressure per square inch and 
160° F. superheat at the throttle, and expanding it to a vacuum 
represented by 28 inches mercury. 

The initial heat contents are found from the heat-diagram 
to be 1288 B.T.U. per pound, = Hi. The final heat contents, 
after adiabatic expansion to vacuum conditions, are similarly 
found to be 925 B.T.U. per pound, = Hz. 

Available energy =^ffi—ff 2 =363 B.T.U. per pound. 

Let it be decided to make the ratios of peripheral velocity, u, 

to steam velocity, F, equal to 7^ =.465, .465, and .435 in the 

1st, 2d, and 3d cylin'lers, respectively, and let the velocity dia- 
grams on page 221 apply to this ex ample.* 

* It should be noted here that if, with a given constant value of u the ratio 
— be increased, the velocity V is necessarily decreased. V varies directly 
as the square root of the heat given up per stage by the steam, hence there 
is less and less energy given up per stage as the ratio 7^ is increased. There- 
fore the number of stages necessary in order to absorb a given supply of 
available eneigy increases as the ratio t^ increases, for a given constant 

value of u. 
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Let it be similarly decided to allow a mean peripheral 
velocity of blades in the first cylinder (see page 217 for defini- 
tion of " cylinder '0 of 140 feet per second, and let the values 
for the second and third cylinders be respectively 200 and 250 
per second. The steam velocities will then be as shown in the 
following table : 



Cyl. No. 



1 

2 
3 



«. 



Feet per Second. 



140 
200 
250 



Feet per Second. 



300 
430 
575* 



• In the third cylinder the velocity will be increase! from thia value at the first few 
rowB te about 900 feet per second at the last rows, and y will decrease to about 0.28. 

Let each of the three cylinders absorb energy in the follow- 
ing proportion:* 



Cyl. No. 


Per Cent. 


Amount Absorbed. 


1 
2 
3 


25 
35 
40 


0.25X363= 91 B.T.U. 
0.35X363 = 127 " 
0.40X363 = 145 " 



Referring to the velocity diagrams on page 221, and to the 
explanation on pages 195 to 200, the heat expended per row in 
the three cylinders, allowing for a heat loss of 40 per cent, as 
above stated, is 

300^-180^^ = 1.92 B.T.U. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



0.60X64.4X778 

4302-2702 
0.60X64.4X778 "* 

5752-3802 
0.60X64.4X778 



=6.25 



it 



H 



* It is customary in designing turbines to assume the pressure drop rather 
than the heat drop in each cylinder. The turbine is usually designed for a 
pressure of about 16 pounds absolute at entrance to third cylinder, which 
results in about one half the available energ>' being apportioned to the first 
and second cylinders and the remaining one half to the third cylinder. 
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The number of rows, including both movable and stationary 
blades^ required to absorb the available energy in each stage 
will then be: 



CyLNo. 


No. of Rowai 


1 


91 
-— — 47 -1- , or 24 in rotor and 24 in casing. 


2 


127 
g— : « 34 , or 17 in rotor and 17 in casing. 

U.7J 


3 


145 
5-7ri — 23-I-, or 12 in rotor and 12 in casing. 

^0 



If the revolutions per minute are to be 3000, or 50 per 
second, the mean diameters of cylinders to give the required 
peripheral velocity will be : * 



Cyl. No. 


u. 


Diameter of Mean Blade Circle. 


1 
2 
3 


140 
200 
250 


140 
Q-i 4^n=0.89 ft.-10.5 in. -say 10". 

200 

OCA 

3.14X50-^-^ ^^-^^-^^-^'yl^"- 



The cross-sectional area of the annular space occupied by 
blades, between the rotor and the casing, is ordinarily made 
from 2 to 3 times the net area required for steam flow at the 
velocity upon which the design is based. This is because the 
ratio of the area of annular space to the area of exit openings 
between the blades varies as the cosecant of the angle of exit 
(see page 206). The blade height depends upon this ratio, the 
volume of steam passing per unit of time, and the velocity of 
the steam leaving the blades. If the required area at any cross- 

* The speed commonly used for turbines of this size driving alternators is 
3600 R.P.M. 
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section is A square inches, the angle of exit a, and if the mean 
diameter of blade-circle at that section is D inches, then 

Blade height = -^t"; — . 
^ nU sm a 

Let it be assumed that the steam consumption of the tur- 
bine at the rated full load of 1000 B.H.P. is to be 12 pounds 
per B.H.P.-hour, or that 12,000 pounds of steam are to pass 
through the blades per hour. This is equivalent to 3.33 pounds 
per second. 

The initial steam pressure at entrance to the blades of the 
first cylinder is lower than the throttle-valve pressure by per- 
haps 15 to 25 pounds, because of the wire-drawing effect of 
the throttle-valve movement, when acted upon by a flyball 
governor.* 

Assuming that in the present case the pressure at entrance 
to the blades is 150 pounds absolute, and that the steam during 
its expansion through the throttle-valve foDows a constant heat 
curve (that is, it expands without loss of heat and without 
doing any work) the temperature will fall from 991 to 987 
degrees absolute. Since the temperature of saturated steam at 
150 pounds absolute pressure is 819 degrees absolute, the steam 
at entrance to the blades is superheated by an amount equal to 
987-819 = 168 degrees. 

Prom the curves of specific volume of superheated steam, 
opposite page 188, the specific volume at entrance is 3.66 cubic 
feet per pound. 

If adiabatic expansion takes place until the steam shall 
have given up 91 B.T.U. the pressure at the end of cylinder 
No. 1 will be approximately 60 pounds absolute, and the tem- 
perature 798 degrees absolute. The steam will then be super- 
heated 45 degrees, and its heat contents will be 1197 B.T.U. 

per pound. The specific volume will be 7.94 cubic feet. 

^~^^^"^^^™ ■^^^— ^~— ^^^— ^^— ^^— ».^^»^^^— ^ 

* In some types of Parsons turbine the valve is continually in motion 
and this wire drawing takes place. In others the valve is either open or 
closed, and the pressure of the steam is constant under a given load. In the 
example the former t3rpe is assumed. 
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Since th? velocity of steam in the first cylinder is to be 
300 feet per second, the necessary cross-sectional area at 
entrance to and exit from the cylinder, respectively, will be 

3.33X3.66 ^^,^^ ., p,^. 

— ^rr^ — =0.0406 sq. ft. or 5.85 sq. ms., 

3.33x7.94 

-^A^^-^^ =0.0881 s !■ ft. or 12.7 sq. ins. 

Let the exit angles in the 1st, 2 J, and 3d cylinders be, re- 
spectively, 22°, 26°, and 30°, the corresponding sines being 
0.375, 0.438, and 0.500. The mean diameter of the blade 
circle is 10 inches and therefore the blade heights at entrance 
and exit of the cylinder are, respectively, 

^■^ ;^ = 0.497". 



3.14X10X0.375 

12.7 
3.14X10X0.,875 



= 1.08 



// 



The heat contents at entrance to the second cylinder is 
1197 B.T.U. per pound, and adiabatic expansion is assumed to 
take place until 127 B.T.U. have been given up. The heat 
contents will then be 1197- 127 « 1070 B.T.U., and the pressure 
after passing the second cylinder will be lOi pounds absolute 
(from the heat-diagram). The quality will be 0.92 and the 
specific volume 34 cubic feet per pound. 

Assuming that the steam at entrance to the second cylinder 
has the same volmne as at exit from the first, the cross-sectional 
area at entrance to the second cylinder (that is, at exit from 
the first row of blades of that cylinder) should be 

-^-^-^^=0.0615 sq. ft. or 8.85 sq. ins., 

ana at exit from the cylinder, 

3.33X34 



430 



=0.263 s:- ft. or 37.9 sq. ins. 
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The corresponding blade heights at entrance and exit, 
re.spectively, are (the mean diameter of cylinder being 15.25 
inches) 

^•^ =0.42". 



3.14X15.25X0.438 

37.9 

3.14X15.25X0.438 



= 1.80". 



In similar manner the area at entrance to the third cylinder 

. . ,^ . 34X3.33X144 . 

IS found to be ■^:;r= = 28.3 sq. ins. 

and blade height =^j^l;^^^^^^=OM'\ 

The specific volume of steam at exit from the last row of 
blades in the turbine is 280 cubic feet per pound, and if the 
steam velocity should remain constant at 575 ft. per sec. during 
passage through the blade exits of the last cylinder, the length 
of blades would become inconveniently great. In the present 
case it would be about 10 inches. Such length is avoided by 
increasing the exit-angles of the blades as the last rows are ap- 
proached, thus allowing the steam velocity to increase rapidly, 
and permitting the use of shorter blades. Thus, if the exit- 
angles in the last few rows were made 45*^ and thereby the 
velocity should be increased to 900 ft. per sec, the cross-sectional 
area required would be 150 square inches, and the blade length 

3.14X11)0X7 07"'''^ • 

Summing up, such particulars as have been determined for 
the turbine would be as follows: 

Delivered horse-power at full rated load, 1000. 

Revolutions per minute, 3000. 

Number of cylinders, 3. 

Initial steam pressure 175 pounds absolute at throttle. 

Superheat, leo"" F. at throttle. 

Vacuum, 28 inches. 
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No. 


Mean 

Diam. 

Blade 

Circle. 


No. Rows 

on 

Botor. 


Peri- 
pheral 

Velocity, 
Ft. per 

Second. 


Steam 

Velocity. 

Ft. per 

Second. 


Heat 
BT?f 


Pressure 
at En- 
trance to 

CyL. 
Pds. Abs. 


Blade 
Length at 
Entrance 

to Cyl. 
Inches. 


Blade 

Length 

at Exit 

from 

Cyl, 

Inches. 


1 
2 
3 


19" 


24 
17 
12 


140 
200 
250 


300 
430 
5764- 


91 
127 
145 


150.0 
60.0 
10.5 


0.497 
420 
0.950 


1.08 
1.80 
3.55 



It will be shown in the following detailed study of the tur- 
bine, how velocity and volume of the steam are afifected by 
frictional and other losses, and how these afifect the dimen- 
sions of the turbine. 

The work done in the first stationary blades of the f ric- 
tionless reaction-turbine is that necessary to accelerate the 




Fig. 67. 



jet from its practically zero velocity at entrance to the turbine- 
casing to the velocity Vi at which it enters the first moving 
blades. If the work in the stationary blades is called K^, 
then 



* Per pound of steam. 
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The velocity relatively to the moving blades, at entrance to 
them, is vi, and this increases to V2 at exit from the moving 
blades. The work done in the moving blades is then 



Km = 



1'2^-Vi2 



23 ' 



Part of K^ produces pressure against the blades and part is 
lost as exit energy, due to the velocity ¥2- 




Fig. 68. 

The total work, including the energy in the exit steam, is 

Kt ^Kg+Km- 

The work done in the moving blades is to the total work done as 
-jT^, and this fraction is called the " degree of reaction." 
The net work accompUshed upon the turbine is 



K^Kt+Km — 



29' 



expressed in foot-pounds, and the efficiency is 

K-i-(K,+Km)- 
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Example No. L — ^Let initial steam-pressure =150 pounds 
per square inch absolute; let the drop in pressure in the first 
set of guide-blades be 10 pds. and let a similar drop occur 
in the first set of moving blades. Let ai =30° and let a2=«i. 
Find the work done on the moving blades per pd. steam. Let 
peripheral velocity =250 ft. per second. 

It is first necessary to calculate the velocity at entrance 
to the moving blades. Assume the expansion to he adiabatic, 
with no frictional losses. 



Vi»^ 




V-29U ft. sec. 
Fig. 69. 



Heat given up in guide-blades = 6.0 B.T.U. or 7i=550 ft. 
per second. From the velocity diagram, Vi =360 ft. per second. 

The work done in the moving blades is — ^ — foot-pds., 

which equals the heat given up during the passage of the steam 
through the moving blades multipUed by 778. The heat given 
up during adiabatic expansion from 140 to 130 pds. is 6.9 B.T.U. 

Then % ' =6.9X778, 

or 



1^2 =V64.4X 6.9 X 778 + (360)2 =V475,312- 690 ft. per sec, 

approximately. The work done in the stationary blades is 

^ Fi2 (550)2 

A, = "2- = "oTT = ^^700 f t.-pds. per sec. 
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The work done in the moving blades is 

^ V2^-Vi^ (690)2 -(360)2 ^^^^^^ ^ 

Kfn = — 2 — ^ 54 4 =5360 ft.-pds. per sec. 

The total work done is 

iiLt=ii:.+iJ:«=4700+5360=10,060 ft.-pds. per sec. 

From this last is to be deducted the work 

V 2 ^500)2 

2^= ^ . =3890 ft.-pds. per sec. 

The net work accomplished in the tm*bine is 

K^K,-\'K„,-~ =6170 ft.-pds. per sec., 
or 11.2 horse-power. 



The efficiency is 



K 6170 

K.+Km 10,060"^^-^^' 



The degree of reaction is 

Km 5360 

xr^io;o6o""'^^' 

or approximately one-half degree reaction, which is about that 
used in reaction-turbine construction. The exhaust energy in 
the above turbine is so high that the steam consumption would 
be very large, and the need for more stages is obvious. Thus 
the steam consumption per horse-power per hour would be 

- - ^ = 321 pounds for a turbine of only one stage. 
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The many-stage reaction-turbine consists of guide and 
rotating rows of blades, as indicated in Fig. 70. There may 
be many consecutive rows, all having the same diameterj 
followed by others of greater diameter, as the required area 
for passage of the steam becomes greater and greater. 

Assuming that the diameter of the rows, or wheels, is con* 



StageA< 



StegeB< 






Sla«eC< 




u*-890 



Fig. 70. 



stant, the penpheral velocity of all blades will be the same. 
Let this be called u, as before. 

The diagram, Fig. 70, is constructed for constant condi- 
tions of absolute and relative velocity throughout the various 
stages, and, as stated above, all stages are alike in diameter. 
In the first guide-wheel the work done is 



Vi^^2g. 
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In the. first moving wheel the work done by expansion of the 
steam is that due to increase of velocity from vi to V2 and equals 

2g • 

In each guide-wheel after the first the work done is due to 
increase from F2 to Vi, find the kinetic energy thus produced 
and then applied to the succeeding moving blades equals 

V 2- 7c2 

* 

and the work in each moving wheel is the same as stated 
above; that is, 

~W' 

In general, if there are n sets of wheels (that is, n stages) , each 
consisting of one guide and one moving wheel, there will be 
n — 1 sets, or stages, besides the first stage. The total work 
including that of the first stage will be 

Let X=the work in each stage except the first, so that 

The efficiency of a single stage may bo found as follows : 
If a2=ai, as in Figs. 67 and 68, then Fi = i;2, and y2=Vi» 

iC=2( -^2 — ) ^^^ efficiency = A -r-^-- y-^ — • 

But from Fig. 68, by trigonometry, 

v^ = V^ + w2 - 2uV^ cos a. 
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Therefore the eflBciency = — y t^ 



= y;[2cosa-y^J. 



The variation of efficiency for Vi = 300 feet per second^ 
with variation of a and u, is shown on page 228. 
The total work done in n stages is 

Since -^ is the work lost at exit from the turbine, the net 

work done, per pound of steam, =nif. 

Example No. ^. — ^Taking the velocities as given in Fig. 70, 

Vi =550 for each guide-wheel, 
1^2 = 500 for each guide-wheel, 
Vi = 360 for each moving wheel, 
V2 = 690 for each moving wheel, 

(550)^ -(500)^ (690)^ ^(360)^ Ai7nff.vl« 
K = g^-| + ^^ = 6170 f t.-pds., 

work done in each stage per pound of steam used. This is, 
of course, for a frictionless and otherwise ideal turbine. In 
such a machine, if expansion occurred from 150 pds. abs. to 
130 pds. as in the example on page 197, there would be avail- 
able 12.9 B.T.U. or, approximately, 10,000 foot-pounds of 
energy per pound of steam, and an ideal turbine would require 

only '^^ =1.62 stages to completely utilize the energy avail- 
able. 

If expansion should occur from 150 pds. to 1.5 pds. abso- 
lute, as in the example on page 83, there would be 290 B.T.U. 
available, or 290x778 = 225,000 foot-pounds. In an ideal 
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reaction- turbine of the kind above described, the number of 
stages required to absorb this energy would be 

225,000 ,, . , , 

nyjry ==36, approxunately. 

Action of the Steam upon the Buckets. — The guide-blades 
act as nozzles leading to the moving-blades. Under normal 
conditions the guide-blades receive steam from the preceding 
moving- blades at an absolute velocity, or velocity with respect 
to the earth, of V2 (Fig. 68), and discharge it upon the suc- 
ceeding moving-blades at velocity Vi, larger than F2. Con- 
sidered with respect to the motion of the moving-blades, the 
velocity of the entering steam is vi, and during its passage 
through the moving-blades the steam has its velocity relatively 
to the moving-blades increased to V2- The total work done 
upon the row of moving-blades is that due to the following 
two causes: First, impulse, as the energy (y\^ — V^)-^2g per 
pound of steam, produced in the guide-blades, is expended 
upon the moving-blades; and, second, the reaction accom- 
panying the change in the moving-blades from Vi to V2, 
and resulting in an energy expenditure upon the blades of 
{v^ — vi^)^2g per pound of steam used. The guide- and 
moving-blades are ordinarily approximately alike as to angles, 
and when this is so, half the work is due to impulse and half 
to reaction, provided that the heat- drop is the same in the 
two rows. If V2 should equal Fi, as in Fig. 71, the work 
would be due entirely to reaction, and equal to {v^ — vi^) -^2g. 
If V2^ should equal Vi, the total work would be due to impulse, 
and equal to (^1^-72'^) -^ 2.7, just as in the impulse- turbine. 
If V2' should equal vi, and F2" = Fi, as shown in dotted Unes, 
the blade would no longer be curved, but would have the out- 
line AB (Fig. 71) and the work done would be zero. 

Losses of Energy in the Turbine may be classified as follows : 

(a) The effect of friction between the steam and the metallic 

walls and moving parts of the turbine, which is to cause the 

exhaust from a given stage to carry away more heat-energy 
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than it would in a frictionless conducting-channel. The cause 
of this is described in Chapter V. A similar result is brought 










Fig. 71. 

about by the friction due to eddies in the steam. The "curve 
of frictional efifect" (page 219). is useful in representing the 
variation of this source of loss, but it is by no means certain 
that the friction loss varies according to the curve in Fig. 77. 
Examples 4 and 5 assume the loss to be constant, correspond- 
ing to a value of j/=0.26. 

(6) Resistance to movement of the rotating parts in the 
atmosphere of steam within the turbine casing, called "wind- 
age." This causes a frictional loss, and its effect is probably 
greatest at the high-pressure end of the turbine, diminishing 
as the low-pressure end is approached. 

(c) Mechanical friction in journal-bearings, glands, and 
stuffing-boxes. 

(d) Leakage losses through clearance- spaces, glands, etc. 

(e) Radiation losses. 

The steam consumption of a turbine working between known 
limits may be calculated as follows, for assumed losses due to 
steam friction and friction of rotating parts, and loss due to 
leakage. The dotted line, Fig. 72, indicates the condition of the 
steam during expansion through the turbine. 
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First, assuming adiabatic expansion^ allowing for no losses: 



Heat of liquid at 165 pds. abs. . 
Heat of vapoi^n at 165 " 



tt 



Heat of liquid at 1.23 pds. abs. . 
Heat of vapor^n at 1.23 " *' . 



. 337.6 

• 855.3 855.3 X 0.98 

77.06 
1037.8 
1037.8X0.763-791.84 



337.6 
' 838.2 

1175.8 



868.90 868.90 



Heat given up-/f,-/f2- 306.9 B.T.U. 

Let the loss of heat in the blades, due to friction, correspond 
to 2/=.26, or (l-2/)(i/i-i/2) =306.9X0.74 = 227 B.T.U. Sup- 
pose the energy in the exhaust is 4% of the initial energy 




E-.5SS8 



lC3.pda.^ j ^ -.68Sffl + .98 x 1.085- 1.086 
((quality = .96) 



E=.1458 



E" 1.891 



E -1.821 




quality— .T88-|. JL^fEr « .886 

1088 

E«1.9ffr Tj-«».8''ab8* 

Pi^%A inches mero. 
-> 1.28 pds, abft. 

)E« 1.586 
quality -I^-,TB8 



Fig. 72. 

minus loss in the blades, and the loss due to friction of t)*e 
rotating drum and of the bearings =» 14%- Let the loss due 
to leakage =7%. Sum of losses = 25%, besides the 26% heat 
loss due to steam friction. Then 75% X 227 = 170 B.T.U. 
available from each pound of steam flowing through the tur- 
bine. Suppose 1 pd. flows per sec, or 3600 pds. per hour. 
Ft .-pds. per min.= 60x170x778 = 7,935,600. Horse-power = 

7,935,600 ^,^ ^, .. 3600 _ , , 

' ' =240. Steam consumption = oTtt = 15 pds. per de- 

3a, (XX) ^W 

livered horse-power hour. 
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In reaction-turbme design the assumptions made at the start 

are chosen from among the following items: 

1. Initial and final steam-pressures. 

2. Initial quaUty of steam, or degree of superheat, if any, 

3. Losses to be experienced by the steam during its passage 
through the machine. 

4. Initial velocity of steam as it leaves the guide-blades. 

5. Angle at which the guide-blades discharge to the moving 
blades. 

6. Angle at which the moving blades discharge to the 
guide-blades. 

7. Peripheral velocity of the blades in the various cylinders. 

Assumptions as to the above make it possible to deter- 
mine cross-sectional areas at different points in the tm*bine, 
the length and width of blades, and to estimate the heat losses. 
From these data the probable steam consumption may be 
calculated for a given rate of power developed. 

The number of revolutions per minute may be decided 
upon from considerations of the use for which the turbine is 
intended. The drop in energy in the various stages deter- 
mines the initial velocity of steam through the blades, and 
the peripheral velocity of the latter is usually from one third to 
two thirds or more of the steam velocity, the ratio for highest 
efB3iency depending upon the exit angles of the blades.* 

From Fig. 73 it is obvious that the cross-sectional area 
through a row of blades decreases as the exit angle with the 
direction of motion of the blade becomes smaller. Considering 
the two extreme Umiting cases, if the steam were discharged 
from a set of blades in the direction of motion of the blades — 
that is, if a became zero — the cross-sectional area would become 
zero. If the blades discharged in an axial direction, the cross- 
sectional area, assuming infinitely thin blades, would be equal 
to the length of the bla(1es, multiplied by the circumference 
on the mean diameter of the row of blades. That is, the area 
would equal the whole annular area swept by the blades. 

lu electrical work a ratio of about 0.6 has beeu frequently used. See 
page 226 for further data. 
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Between these two extremes are the actual conditions, and 
the actual area for infinitely thin blades would be to the whole 
annular area swept by the blades as a is to 6 (Fig. 73). But 
a^6 = sina, and the area for blades having a length L and 
rotating on a mean diameter D would be 

RveSi^TzDL sin a. 

The blades have a certain thickness to afford strength, and 
the diameter of cylinder and length of blades must be propor- 
tioned so that the required area for passage of steam may be 
obtained. If the thickness of the blades is half the mean 
clear opening between two blades, then the area correspond- 
ing to blades without thickness should be multiplied by 1.5, 
and the proper diameter of cylinder and length of blades cal- 
culated. The exit portion of the bla les may be thin enough so 
that no allowa.icj for thic^.mess is necessary. 

Fig. 73 shows how the area decreases with the angle a, 
and that for a given axial space occupied by a row of blades 
the steam-channel becomes longer, as well as narrower, with 
decrease of the angle a. From these facts it follows that, 
while the power absorbed per stage apparently increases as a 
decreases, thus reducing the number of stages, the friction 
losses become greater as a decreases. There is thus a limit 
beyond which it does not pay to decrease the exit angles. In 
reaction-turbines the exit angle is ordinarily from 20° to 30° 
for both guide and moving blades. If the exit angle is made 
too large, each stage absorbs and delivers too little energy, 
and too many stages are required. This not only increases 
the size of the turbine, but also lengthens the path of the steam 
and makes the friction losses greater. 

It has been shown that the friction losses increase with 
the square of the velocity of the st^am. Making the drop in 
each wheel small, by increasing the exit angles, results in 
increased number of stages, and large friction losses, due to 
the lengthened steam path. Making the drop large in each 
stage increases the velocity of steam, and the friction losses 
increase as the square of the velocity. The choice of the con- 
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ditions as outlined at the top of page 206 is to be made with 
a view to reducing friction and other losses to a minimum, 
by properly proportioning, with respect to each other, the 
peripheral velocity of the blades "of the various stages, the 
angles of exit, and the drop in heat contents per stage, which 
determines the velocity of the steam. 

In making calculations based on the preliminary asstmi- 
tions, the heat diagram is used. Considering only that por- 
tion to the left of the curve of saturated steam, curves of 
constant heat, constant quality, and constant volume are 
drawn, and methods of interpolation may be used for finding 
the quality, volume, and heat contents of steam at any tem- 
perature, and specific entropy within the limits of the dia- 
gram. 

The intervals between all quality curves are alike for any 
one temperature, and the same is true of the curves of con- 
stant heat. 

Example No, ^. — Let steam at 165 pds. abs. and 98% 
quaUty expand to a pressure of 2.5 inches of mercury, or 1.23 
pds. abs. The upper and lower temperatures are 823.5 and 
570 degrees absolute respectively. 

(a) Assuming that expansion is not adiabatic, but that the 
steam loses 23% because of friction, find what the quality of 
the steam will be at the lower temperature, and at 600, 650, 
700, 750, and 800 dcg ees absolute. See dotted expansion hne. 
Fig. 72. Note also Fig. 26 and discussion in Chap. V. 

(b) Find the heat contents, per pound of the steam, at each 
of the above tempeiatu:c^?. 

(c) Plot curves of heat drop, and of specific volume of the 
steam, for the expansion indicated, as is done on page 211. 
To find the volumes, multiply the specific volume of dry steam 
at the various temperatures by the corresponding qualities. 

By plotting an expansion curve on the heat diagram using 
the qualities found in (a) the curve of '' hoat-givcn-up " mav 
at once be derived. Use of the tabular form given on p. 212 
will greatly simplify and facilitate calculation. 
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The curves asked for in the above example, and plotted in 
Fig. 74, represent the characteristics of the turbine, giving 
for each cylinder the mean values of peripheral and steam 
velocity, and mean cross-sectional areas for passage of steam. 
These are tabulated below. In designing it is advisable to 
plot the curves as the first step, and calculate the remaining 
quantities in the table from the curves as a basis. 

Let the peripheral velocity of the turbine-blades vary as 
shown on the curve (Fig. 74), and let the relation between 
peripheral and steam velocities at entrance to the moving 
blades be as follows : 

u 
^ =0.35. 

From this and the curve of peripheral velocity the curve of Vi 
may be plotted. The curve of peripheral velocity is assumed 
so that a satisfactory length may be given the turbine-blades. 
The blades of the first cylinder should not be excessively short, 
otherwise the clearance would be too great a percentage of 
the total cross-sectional area. A high peripheral velocity 
means high initial steam velocity, which in turn means small 
cross-sectional area for passage of steam, and consequently 
short blades. A certain amount of clearance space is necessary 
for mechanical reasons, and steam is free to leak through with- 
out doing work. If the blades are very short, the clearance 
becomes a considerable percentage of the total cross-sectional 
area for passage of steam, and leakage is excessive. For this 
reason the initial peripheral and steam velocities are kept 
low and the blades made correspondingly long. 

From these considerations the curve of peripheral velocity 
begins at about 130 ft. per second in the present case and 
gradually increases to about 350 ft. per second. The cor- 
responding initial steam velocity curve begins at 360 and 
ends at about 1040 ft. per second, between the limits of tem- 
perature 823 and 570 degrees absolute. The relation between 
these two curves is Fi=w-f-0.35. 
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Let the turbine consist of five cylinders, the blades being of 
a single length for each cylinder. The cylinders will Be arranged 
to absorb the heat drop between the temperature lines shown 
in Fig. 74, and in the following table, which contains various 
necessary quantities taken from the curves, or calculated as 
described : 



Cylinder 
No. 


Degrees 
Temp. 
Drop. 


B.T.U. 
Heat 
Drop. 


Mean 
Periph- 
ery 
Vel. tt. 


Mean 

Initial 

Vel. Vi. 


Mean 
Sp. Vol 

of 
Steam. 


Mean 

Diameter 

of Row 

of 

Blades, 

Ins. 


Average 

Cross- 

eeotional 

Area of 

Cylinder, 

Sq. In. 


Length 

Blades, 
Ins. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


56 
60 
60 
45 
35 


43 
53 
53 
46 
33 


130 
150 
200 
270 
330 


375 
420 
550 

750 
950 


4.03 

9.02 

24.80 

66.80 

164.00 


16.5 
19.0 
25.5 
34.5 
42.0 


6.5 

13.0 

27.3 

53.8 

103.0 


.50 

.875 

1.37 

2.00 

3.14 



Let the turbine be required to develop 1000 brake horse- 
power, at 1800 revolutions per minute or 30 per second. This 
fixes the mean diameter of the rows of blades of the various 
cylinders, since the peripheral velocity is determined by the 
curve. Let this be calculated and inserted in the table as 
above. The mean specific volume of the mixture of steam 
and water may be found from the curve at the top of Fig. 74, 
for each cylinder. The curve is to be found, in the first place, 
from the steam-table values of specific volume of dry steam, 
by multiplying these by the quality of steam as determined 
from the expansion curve on the diagram. Each cylinder 
of a turbine is usually made to gradually enlarge in cross- 
sectional area as the steam expands. The present calcula- 
tions apply to the average cross-section for each cylinder. 

To find the cross-sectional areas it is necessary to cal- 
culate or to ascertain in some way the probable steam con- 
sumption of the turbine, as the volume of steam flowing per 
second is required. PVom the expansion curve on the heat 
diagram, the heat given up per poimd of steam may be foimd 
by measurement. In this case it is the same as the quantity 
found on page 205, or 227-B.T.U. Let the other losses be the 
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same as found on page 205, which result in a steam consxmiption 
of 15 pounds per brake horse-power hoiu*. 

To calculate the cross-sectional area for each cylinder let 
v = mean specific volume of the steam and water mixture at 
the cylinder under consideration. The weight flowing per 

second when developing 1000 horse-power will be ..L^ =4.2 

pounds, and the volume per second will be 4.2 X v. Taking 
the velocity as that at exit from the guide-blades, the cross- 
sectionei areas for the first and the succeeding cylinders will be: 

Ai = — :pr^ — =0.045 sq. ft. = 6.5 sq. ins. 

^2 =^^^^1^=0.090 " "= 13.0 " " 

^3=^.^=0.190" ''=27.3" *' 
550 

^4° ^\^i^"^ =0.374 " "= 53.8 " " 
750 

4 2v lfi4 
^5= QgQ =0.715 " "=103.0" '* 

These are inserted in the table above. 

To find the length of blades in the present problem assun^e 
that the exit angle for all the stages is 22 degrees. 

As shown on page 208, if L is the length of blade, and D 

the mean diameter of section of the annular space occupied 

by blades, the net area for passage of steam would be, for 

infinitely thin blades, 

A 
-4 =rDL sin a, or L= r\ . — . 

TzD sm a 

If the blades, due to their thickness, occupy one third of the 
cross-sectional space, the necessary area becomes 1.5il, or, since 
sin 22^=0.374,* 

1.54 1.28.1 



L= 



3.T4DX0.374 D 



* In the design of Parsons' turbines such an allowance for blade thickness 
is not ordinarily required, as the blades are guit>e thin at the exit-edges. 
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Calculating the mean length of blade, the following values 
are obtained: 

- 1.28x6.5 ^,^ . ^ 
i>i = — :r^ — =0.50 men. 

1/2 = — JO — =0.875 " 



1.28X27.3 
25.5 



X3° "r: =1.37 " 



uJ^^^2m " 



1.28X103 
42 



U^ 2: =3.14 '* 



These have been inserted in the table on page 212. 

It now remains to determine the number of stages that are 
necessary in each cylinder to absorb the energy given up 
during the fall in temperature assumed at the beginning of 
the problem. 

From Fig. 75, Plate XIII, it is evident that if ai=a2, Via 
and V2a will be equal to each other. Also, V\a will equal V2a- 

The energy given up per stage in any cylinder is equal to 
the sum of the amounts given up in a row of guide-blades and 
a row of moving blades and equals, for each stage of the first 
cylinder in the present example, 

A = jz • 

But Vu^ = V2a^, 

and V2^=via^. 

2(F,„2-«,„2) 2(y,„2-F2,2) 



Therefore K = 



29 2g 



This simply means that, under the stated conditions (equal 
exit angles), the energy given up in a rotating wheel equals 



I=S 



< 



y 
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that given up in the guide-wheel before it. It is necessary 
to construct the velocity diagram for only one of the wheels 
or rows of blades in a cylinder, since that for the others would 
be exactly similar. 

In Plate XIII the single Une making the angle a =22^ with 
the direction of motion of the blades may be used to represent 
in direction all the initial velocities, and combining them with 
their respective peripheral velocities gives the relative veloci- 
ties necessary for finding the value of K in the above equa- v 
tion. The values of Vi and V2 tabulated on page 212 were 
taken from the velocity diagram on Plate XIII. The work 
done in each stage of each cylinder, and the number of stages 
required to absorb the energy given up in each cylinder, may 
be calculated as follows : Taking the first cylinder, each stage 
absorbs the work 

„ 2{V,a^- V2a^) 2[(375)2- (260)2] 

Ka = Yg ^ 64^4 = 22/0 f t .-pds. 

or 2.91 B.T.U. 

Since there are 42 B.T.U. to be absorbed during the passage 
of the steam through this cylinder, the number of stages re- 
quired will be 

42 

;s-Q = 14.5, — say 15 stages. 

Similar calculations give the following number of stages for 
each cylinder. 

Na of Stage. Stages. 

1 15 

2 14 

3 8 

4 4 

6 2 
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These figures, as they stand, would not be satisfactory for use 
in determining the final dimensions of a turbine. The angles 
of the blades would be varied more or less from one cylinder 
of blades to another, to suit various requirements, and the 
cylinders would usually not be so numerous as here indicated. 
For a turbine of the size given, three cylinders might be used, 
leaving the first two about as the figures indicate, but rear- 
ranging the last three cylinders so as to combine them into 
one, consisting of blades increasing in size as they approach 
the exhaust end. By a series of calculations similar to those 
above, the required variations may be determined. 

The pressure drops in the above example are, approximately: 

1st cylinder 165 pds. abs. to 76 pds. abs. 

2d '' 76 " " '' 29 '' '' 

3d " 29 '' " '' 9 '' '* 

4th '' 9 " '' " 3.2 " '* 

5th '' 3.2 '' '' '' 1.2 '' '' 

This large number of cylinders was adopted in order to give 
practice in making the calculations, but a better arrangement 
from both thermal and mechanical considerations, would 
result from the following conditions: 

Example No. 5, — Proportion an impulse-and-reaction turbine 
according to the curves given in Fig. 74 with the following 
pressure drops: 

Cylinder No. Pressure Drop. 

1 165 pds. abs. to 50 pds. abs. 

2 50 '' '' " 16 '' '' 

3 16 '' '' '' 1.2 '' '' 

The following table gives the particulars taken from the 
curves on page 211. In everything except pressure drop the 
particulars of the design are the same as for the turbine of five 
cylinders, worked out above. From the curves, page 211, 
and the temperature drop corresponding to the fall in pres- 
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sure^ the quantities are calculated as was done in the previous 
example. 



Cylin- 


Pres- 
sure 
Drop, 
Pda. 

115. 
34 
14.8 


Tem- 
pera- 
ture 
Drop, 
Degs. 


Heat 
Drop, 
B.T.U. 

68 

59 

100 


Mean Velocities. 


Mean 
Soecific 
Volume 
Cu. Ft. 


Mean 
Diam- 
eter 
Blades, 
Ins. 


Mean 

Clear 

Area, 

Sq. In. 


Mean 

I/en'th 

Blades 

Ins. 


Nam* 


der 
No. 


Peri- 
pheral. 


Steam 


Steam 

V2. 


bcrof 
Stages 


1 
2 
3 


84 

65 

107 


138 
170 
265 


385 
435 
775 


260 
325 
535 


6 

18 

100 


17.5 
20.5 
34.0 


9.4 
22.7 

78.0 


0.69 
1.42 
2.94 


21 

18 
8 



Each of the sections of the turbine (three in this case) is 
properly called a cylinder^ and each cylinder contains blades 
of various lengths, increasing as the pressure becomes lower, 
thus affording increasing area for the passage of steam. Each 
cyUnder may contain several rows of blades of given length 
and contour, and then several rows of another length and 
contour. Each of these sets of rows is called a barrel, and a 
cylinder may contain many barrels. The figures in the table 
refer to the mean dimensions of the respective cylinders, hence 
the blades at the high-pressure end of the cyUnder will be 
shorter and those at the low-pressure end longer than given 
in the table. 

The diameter of the spindle, or rotating part of the tur- 
bine, depends primarily upon the peripheral velocity. of blades 
and the rate of revolution; the former depends upon the initial 
steam velocity employed. With given diameters for the 
various cylinders, and with certain thickness, spacing, and 
exit angles of blades, the length of blades depends upon the 
necessary cross-sectional area for the passage of steam through 
the various cyUnders. 

The Parsons type of turbine for stationary use has ordinarily 
three cyUnders, and the mean diameters of the rows of blades 
in the various cyUnders are made in about the foUowing pro- 
portion: 

d = mean diameter of smaUest cyUnder; 
1.4 to 1.5d = '' " '' middle 

2 to 2.75d= '' '' '' large 



tt 



it 
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Calling one stationary and one moving row of blades, taken 
together, a stage, there are ordinarily from 40 to 80 or more 
stages in turbines of fairly large size; that is, from 300 K. W. 
upward. 

Since turbines are used in connection with very low exhaust- 
pressures, the volume of steam passing the low-pressure blades 
per second becomes very great, and the diameter and blade 
dimensions for that end of the machine should be considered 
first. The dimensions of the smaller parts may then be pro- 
portioned accordingly. 

Variation of Friction Loss. — ^The experimental work discussed 
in Chapter VI indicates that the friction losses in an expanding 
nozzle increase as the pressure decreases, and that the increase 
of the value of y is very rapid at very low pressures. Experi- 
ments with turbines show that much more energy is lost if 
the steam used is moist than is lost when dry or when super- 
heated steam is used. During expansion the steam gives up 
heat, as work, and a considerable amount of water of con- 
densation is formed. The presence of water in the steam is 
thought to be responsible for what cutting of the blades occurs, 
and this indicates that the water causes resistance to passage 
of the steam. 

From these indications it has sometimes been considered 
that the friction loss, as represented by y, is greater in 
extent towards the low-pressure end of the machine than it 
is at ea ly points of the steam-path, and the "Curve of 
frictional effect" shown in Fig. 77 has been drawn with 
this point in mind. It shows the value of j/ to be used 
at each of the temperatures dealt with in designing the 
turbine.* As the use of superheated steam reduces the 
losses in the turbine, it seems that a low vacuum is more 
effective, economically, with superheated than with moist 



* It is not safe to assume that the friction loss actually varies in this 
particular manner. In fact, recent experiments with turbines indicate that 
the friction loss is least and the efficiency greatest at the low-pressure end. 
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steam, although it undoubtedly is one of the chief considera- 
tions in both cases. 

The following problem involves some considerations not 
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taken up in the foregoing examples, and the results correspond 
more nearly with the proportions adopted in practice. The 
curves and diagrams in Figs. 77 and 78 apply to this example. 
Example No. 6. — Let a turbine be required to develop 
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1000 horse-power at full load, and be capable of using suffi- 
cient steam to produce 1500 horse-power, without the use 
of by-pass valves. 

Let the initial pressiu-e, at the throttle- valve, be 160 pounds 
absolute per square inch, and let the condenser maintain a 
vacuum of 29 inches of mercury. The upper and lower tem- 
peratures will then be 824° and 540*^ absolute respectively. 
The steam entering the turbine will be supposed to be dry 
and saturated. 

Let the loss of energy due to friction of bearings, to exhaust 
velocity, and to windage be 18 per cent of the energy given up 
by the steam. The total heat given up by the steam, accord- 
ing to the curve in Fig. 77 is 245 B.T.U. per poimd, and of 
this 82% is to be useful in developing energy of rotation. The 
steam consumption of the turbine will then be 

nQoLo><K>^77Q "" 12.7 pounds per delivered horse-power hoiu". 

When called upon for 50% overload the turbine will use 
more steam than this by, say, 16%, or the steam-channels 
must be so designed that they will accommodate 14.8 pounds 
per horse-power hour, when the machine is deUvering 1500 
horse-power. The steam used will then be 

1500X14.8 = 22,200 pounds per hour, 
or 6.16 pounds per second. 

Let the pressure, temperature, and heat drop in the three 
cylinders be as follows: 



Pressure Absolute. 


Temperature Drop. 


Heat Drop. 


1. 160 to 45 pds. sq. in. . 

2. 45 to 10 ins. mercury . . 

3. 10 ins. to 29 ins 


824-735- 89° 
735-653= 82*» 
653-540 = 113° 


86 B.T.U. 

80 " 
79 " 



Let the angles of exit of the moving blades equal those 
of the stationary blades, and have the values given below, 
for the various stages. These angles are varied to some extent 
from one set of blades to another, and in general are capable 
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Vi-4ao. 




SECOND CYLINDER 



Vi— 800. 




Fig. 78. 
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of being " gaged " or set as may be found necessary for obtain* 
ing proper axial thrust conditions. 



Cylinder Steam Peripheral Angle of 
No. Velocity. Velocity, j Exit. 


1 
2 
3 


3db 

430 
575 


140 
200 
250 


24** 

26i'» 

30** 



The velocity diagrams for the three stages may now be 
drawn, as in Fig. 78, and the work done in each row of 
stationary and moving blades may be determined. Thus, 

3002_2gQ2 

In first cylinder, work per row = — wrj = 895 foot-pounds, 

equivalent to 1.15 B.T.U. 

Since there are 86 B.T.U. given up in this cylinder, and 
since the work in the moving rows is the same as that in the 

stationary rows, there will be ^-5 *= 36 moving and 36 stationary 

rows of blades in the first cylinder. In similar manner the 
number of blades in the second and third cylinders may be 
f oimd with the following result : 



Moving blades — H.P. end of spindle 36 

Middle cyUnder on spindle. . . 18 
L.P. end of spindle 14 



(( 



n 



(( 



It 



Total 



68 



There will of course be an equal number of rows on the sta- 
tionary casing of the machine. 

Diameter of Cylinders. — Assuming the speed of revolution 
of the turbine as 2000 per minute, the mean diameters of the 
rows of blades in the various cyUnders are fixed by the assumed 
mean peripheral velocity of blades. 

Cyl. No. Mean Diameter. 

1 1.335 feet or 16 inches. 

2 1.91 '' ^'23 

3 2.39 '' '' 28.7 



n 



ii 
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Length of Blades. — ^In each cylinder there are usually 
several barrels, each containing blades of a given length, but 
the blades of each barrel, advancing from the high-pressure 
end of the machine towards the condenser, are longer than 
those of the preceding barrel. In the first cylinder there may 
be three different lengths of blade, in the second four, and 
in the third five or six. The variation in length is for the 
purpose of increasing the cross-sectional area for the passage 
of steam as the latter expands in volume. The proper area 
for any section of the turbine may be calculated by finding 
the volume of the steam at that section from the curve of 
volumes, as plotted in Fig. 77. 

The mean specific volumes of the mixture of steam and 
water while passing cyUnders Nos. 1, 2, and 3, respectively, 
are, approximately, 4, 16, and 150 cu. ft. The weight of 
steam passing per second is 6.16 pounds, and the exit veloci- 
ties are 300, 430, and 575 feet per second for the three cylin- 
ders respectively. Therefore the mean areas should be: 

6.16x4 
1st cylinder, ' =0.082 sq. ft.= 11.8 sq. ins. 

2d '' ^^^ =0.23 '' " = 33.0 ^' '' 

3d " ^-^^^^ =1.60 " " =231.0 " " 

Omitting the assumption as to blade thickness made in the 
previous problem, the mean blade lengths for the three cylin- 
ders are 

^' "3.14 X 16 X sin 24° """^'^ ' 

r 33.0 _ 

'^ ~ 3. 14 X 23 X sin 26.5° ' 

r 231[.0 

^ 3.14x28.7XsinaO°~ • ' 
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The thickness of the blades, and the spacing employed, may 
be such that the blades occupy one-half or even two-thirds of 
the annular space between casing and spindle, and the factor 
allowing for this must be selected accordingly. 



QUANTITIES USED IN CHARACTERISTIC CURVES IN FIG. 77. 



1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Ta 


iE.-Es) 


E2 


t^v 


Qi 


X' 


X" 


X2-X'+X" 


540 


1.47 


1.96 


1058 


47 


0.750 


0.0995 


0.850 


575 


1.41 


1.80 


1034 


82 


0.783 


0.064 


0.847 


600 


1.36 


1.70 


1017 


107 


0.800 


0.049 


0.849 


650 


1.28 


1.51 


982 


158 


0.848 


0.030 


0.878 


700 


1.21 


1.35 


946 


208 


0.895 


0.016 


0.911 


750 


1.14 


1.21 


911 


259 


0.942 


O.007 


0.949 


800 


1.07 


1.09 


875 


311 


0.982 


0.002 


0.984 


824 


1.04 


1.04 


857 


335 


1.00 












9 


10 




11 


• 


12 


13 


V=X2(S 


p. vol. at Ts) 


V 


Hz' 


-X'//^ + <75 


5 


HI-H2 


H- 


=(//i-H2)(l-y) 




55S 


0.30 




841 




351 




245 




203 


0.22 




892 




300 




234 




107 


0.1S5 




921 




271 




221 




36 


0.145 




991 




201 




171 




15 


0.120 




1055 




137 




121 




7.0 


0.100 




1118 




74 




66 




3.7 


. 090 




1160 




32 




20 




• • • 


0.075 




1192 














Hr = heat of vaporization at T2] 
(/2 = heat oi liquid at 7^2; 
x' = quality after adiabatic expan- 



sion to 7^2, 






£'2 



Fig. 79. 



x" = increase of quality due to fric- 
tion. ='y(H,-H,)^Hv; 

X2 = quality after actual expansion 

to T,; 
v = volume after actual expansion 

to 7^2; 
y — energy loss ; 

i/i = total heat in steam, per pd., 
at ri , as it enters turbine ; 

^^2 = total heat in steam, per pd., 
after adiabatic expansion to 

H — heat given up during actual ex- 
pansion to Ti. 
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Comparison of EfBciencies of Single-stage Impulse- and 
Single-stage Reaction-turbines. — ^The expressions for the hy- 
draulic efficiency of the two types have been developed in 
preceding chapters and are as follows, for impulse- and for 
reaction-turbines respectively: - 



4w 



Impulse-turbine, Efficiency = vr 



u 



cos a 



^ij 



11 u \ 

Reaction-turbine, Efficiency =^7- 2 cos a— ^7- \. 

^1 I ^ 1 J 



These equations are plotted on Plates XIV and XV, and 

the variation of maximum efficiencv with jr ^^^1 with the 

y 1 

angle at which the steam leaves the nozzles or the guide-blades 

is shown on Plate XVI. 

Expressed numerically, the curves on Plate XIV show the 

u 
following values of the ratio tt- for the conditions stated : 

y 1 



Impulse-turbine 



a = 



Reaction-turbine 



a = 



10° 
20° 
30° 
40° 
10° 
20° 
30° 
40° 



yr for Max. Efficiency. 

49 

48 

44 

38 

97 

93 

87 

80 



The steam velocities used in the impulse-turbine are much 
higher than in the reaction-turbine, but the ratios of peripheral 
to steam velocity, for maximum efficiency, are lower.. In the 
compound impulse-turbine the work done in each stage is 
greater than that done in the reaction-turbine per stage, and 
there are therefore fewer stages in the impulse-turbine. 
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In the impiuse-turbine the efficiency is zero when ccs a = 1 
and u^V; that is, when the jet follows directly behind the 
buckets, with the same velocity as the buckets. 

Plate XVII shows the variation of efficiency for the com- 
pound impulse- tui bine, with a and u, for varying number of 
stages. 

In the reaction-turbine the efficiency is zero when cosa«l, 
and w = 2F. 

While the reaction-turbine requires a greater value cf the 

u 
ratio y for maximum efficiency than does the impulse-turbine, 

its greater number of stages causes the steam velocity produced 
per stage to be much lower. This permits the attainment of 
satisfactory efficiency at comparatively low peripheral veloci- 
ties. The following particulars applying to Parsons turbines 
are from a paper by Mr. E. M. Speakman.* 

Electrical Work. 



Nonnal Output of Turbine. 



5000 K.W 

3500 K.W 

2500 K.W 

1500 K.W 

750 K.W 

500 K.W 

250 K.W 

75 K.W 



Peripheral Vane Speed. 



Firat Expan- 


Last Expan- 


sion. 


sion. 


135 


330 


138 


280 


125 


300 


125 


360 


125 


250 


125 


260 


120 


285 


100 


210 


100 


200 



Number of 
Rows. 



70 
75 
84 
72 
80 
77 
60 
72 
48 



Revolu- 
tions per 
Minute. 



750 
1200 
1360 
1500 
1800 
2000 
3000 
3000 
4000 



Marine Work. 



Type of Vessel. 



High-speed mail steamers. . . . 

Intermediate do 

Channel steamers 

Battle-ships and large cruisers 

Small cruisers 

Torpedo craft 



Peripheral Vane Speed. 



H.P. 



70- 80 
80- 90 
90-105 
85-100 
105-120 
110-130 



L.P. 



110-130 
110-135 
120-150 
115-135 
130-160 
160-210 



Mean 
Ratio, 



0.45-0.5 

0.47-0.5 

0.37-0.47 

0.48-0.52 

0.47-0.5 

0.47-0.51 



Number 

of 
ShafU. 



4 
3 or 4 

3 

4 
3 or 4 
3 or 4 



♦ Trans. Inst, of Engineers and Shipbuilders of Scotland, 1905-6. 
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Heat Analysis of Steam Turbixes. 

In as much as the calculations by means of which the steam 
passages are proportioned presuppose some law of expansion of 
the steam in the turbine, it is very desirable that such tests 
of completed turbines should be carried out as would show to 
what extent the performance actually attained agrees with that 
assumed as the basis of calculation by the designer. 

An analysis of a turbine, based upon heat expenditure, 
should show what percentage of the available heat in the steam 
is given up in^each section of the turbine. This would involve 
measurement of average temperatures and pressures where 
superheat exists, and average pressures and qualities where the 
steam is not superheated. The condition of the steam within 
a turbine in operation is far from uniform over any given cross- 
section of the steam path, and it is therefore necessary to take 
temperatures and qualities at many different depths in any 
steam passage, in order to obtain average results as to the heat 
contents of the steam. 

The information required for an analysis includes: 

(a) Horse-power delivered from the turbine shaft. 

(6) Steam used per unit of time. 

(c) Average pressures, temperatures and qualities at certain 
points along the turbine, including the last section. 

{d) The weight of steam collected as drainage-water, if 
any, from the various parts of the turbine. 

Assuming that determinations of quality at the various nozzle 
bowls of impulse turbines, and between the sections of Parsons 
turbines can be satisfactorily made, the amount of heat given 
up by the steam in each stage, or section, may be determined. 
The amoimt of water drained off from each stage should be 
measured, especially in the case of impulse turbines, and the 
heat so carried away be allowed for. A curve of expansion of 
the steam may then be drawn on a heat diagram (see chart on 
back cover of book), from which the steam consumption may 
be computed for a turbine supposed to have no radiation and 
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bearing friction losses. By comparisons of this steam con- 
sumption with that actually determined, per B.H.P., by test, 
the factor may be found by means of which actual steam 
consumption may be predicted from the curve of heat given 
up, as drawn on the heat-diagram. 

Suppose that the curve on the temperature-entropy chart 
shows that each pound of steam gives up 185 B.T.U. during its 
passage through the turbine. Then the water-rate, not consid- 




Inltial oonditlon of ) 
steam slightly moist.) 

Initial pres. 



J Initial condition of 
1 superheated steam 



Condenser pressnre 




(Condition of 
ezhaost. 



Entropy 



Fig. 80. 

ering the external losses of radiation and mechanical friction 

would be 

1,980,000 ,^^ ^ „^ ^ 

y=g-T™-=13.8 pounds per H.P.-hour. 

Suppose the water-rate is found from the test to be 16 
pounds per brake horse-power-hour. This means a useful ex- 
penditure of 

1,980,000 ,^^j.rrjr ' , , 

-=g--r^ = 159 B.T.U. per pound of steam. 

Therefore the mechanical-friction and radiation losses use 
up 185—159=26 B.T.U. for each pound of steam passing 
thiough the turbine. 

Results to be expected from a given design may be predicted 
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by means of expansion curves obtained from tests of similar 
tm'bines as follows: 

The initial pressure and superheat or quality to be used 
having been determined, and the vacuum being assumed, the 
final condition of the steam may be calculated, corresponding 
to a given water-rate. 

Thus, if the water-rate is to be 14 pounds per B.H.P. hour, 
the heat usefully employed per pound of sU^am will be 

■j53^y^ = 182B.T.U. 

Besides this expenditure of heat, the surrounding air has been 
heated by radiation from the turbine, and also the surrounding 
air and the oil and water used in the bearings have been heated 
by the heat appearing as bearing friction. Also, the water drained 
from the turbine has carried away some heat. These quantities 
of heat have not been returned to the steam as is the case with 
the heat of friction between the steam itself and the passageways 
in the turbine. The quality in the exhaust pipe will, therefore, 
represent a smaller final heat contents than that obtained by 
subtracting 182 B.T.U. from the total heat in the entering steam. 

Let Hi =heat in entering steam per pound. 
ffir = heat appearing as B.H.P. per pound. 
Hi =heat appearing as the losses mentioned above. 
H2 =heat in exhaust steam per pound. 
Then H2 =Hi-{Hw + Hl) 

Since H2, Hi and Hw are all known or capable of deter- 
mination, the amount of the losses. Hi, may be found. 

Thus, if Hi = 1250 B.T.U. per pound, 

Hw = l82 B.T.U. per pound, 

H2 =1050 B.T.U. as found by calorimeter deter- 
minations. 
Then, Hl =Fi-ff2-^TF = 1250- 1050 -182 = 18 B.T.U. 
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By means of the values of Hl as found from analyzing turbine 
tests in the above manner, the conditions of expansion in a 
proposed similar design may be predicted and the proportions of 
the nozzles, steam passages, etc., for a given energy distribution 
may be calculated. 

Example. — Suppose a turbine receives steam at 175 pounds 
abs. and 160 deg. F. superheat, and that the vacuum is 28" 
mercury. 

From the heat diagram the initial heat contents 1298 B.T.U. 
Suppose calorimeter determinations show the average quality 
in the exhaust from the last set of buckets or blades to be .91. 
The heat contents of the exhaust as found from the heat diagram 
will be jFf2' = 1020 B.T.U., approximately. Let the water rate 
be found by test to be 11.5 pounds per brake horse-power-hour. 

If there were no losses due to mechanical friction, radiation, 
leakage, etc., the water rate would be 

1,980,000 2545 2.545 ^ ^, 

77SX{H,-H2) = ms^m = ^78 = ^'^^ P^"^^^' P"' ^^^'- 

Due to the losses, Hl, the water rate is raised to 11.5 pounds, or 



= 11.5. 



278 - Hl 
Therefore, the external losses amount to 

i?^ = 278-;'f; =57 B.T.U. 

11.0 

If the steam had expanded adiabatically the final heat contents 
H2i would have been (from the heat diagram) 930 B.T.U. per 
pound, and the steam consumption 

2545 ... , 

1298=930 = ^-^1 pounds. 

6.91 
The efficiency of the turbine is therefore ^r-y = .60. 
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A steam calorimeter has recently been brought out by the 
author, by means of which the quality may be determined of any 
steam which can be caused to pass through the instrument. 
The instrument is applicable in the case of the lowest as well as 
the highest pressures used in practice, and the degree of wet- 
ness of the steam may have any value whatever without affect- 
ing the accuracy of the determinations. The problem, how- 
ever, of obtaining representative samples of steam presents 
the most serious obstacles at present in the way of thermal 
analvsis of steam turbines. 

Amount of Superheat to be Used in Turbines. — It is desirable 
that the degree of superheat be as high, but not higher, than that 
which will prevent moisture from being produced before the steam 
has passed through the last stage. This is because of the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Moisture in the steam is supposed to cause losses due to 
friction between steam and buckets, and to increase rotation 
losses. 

(b) If the degree of superheat is great enough so the exhaust 




Fig. 81. 

is superheated, the superheat carried away by the exhaust is 
lost. 

(c) The maintenance of superheaters and of the machinery 
in general is more expensive the higher the superheat. 

If the expansion curve, as determined from the temper- 
atures and qualities in the various stages of actually testea 
turbines ends at A, Fig. 81, it is evident that the degree of 
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superheat is too low and that some of the stages are working 
in wet steam with the consequent losses. 

If the expansion curve ends at J5, there is superheat in the ■ 
exhaust, and resulting loss of efficiency caused by too high 
initial superheat. 

A curve C, representing the correct condition of the exhaust, 
may be drawn on the diagram, similar in character to the curve 
of expansion already determined, and indicating approximately 
the degree of superheat which will be necessary in order that 
the exhaust may be just dry and saturated. 

Description of the Calorimeter. — Figures 82 and 83 show 
the exterior and the general interior arrangement of a steam 
calorimeter with which the quality of any steam passing through 
the calorimeter can be determined with accuracy in a very simple 
manner. The instrument is especially designed for determining 
the quality of steam at different points along steam turbines, 
and it can be used with steam of any degree of wetness and of 
any tempel-ature and pressure above that in the condenser. 
The sampling-tube leading to the calorimeter, and shown in Fig. 
86, may be extended into any steam passage from one part of 
the turbine to another, and the average quality may thus be 
investigated by taking successive samples from dififerent depths. 
From this information, combined with the results of ordinary 
tests, a curve may be drawn on a heat diagram, show^ingthe 
distribution of the work done by the steam in the turbine, and 
indicating the efficiency of the various sets of blades or buckets. 
Such a curve may also be used to indicate the degree of initial 
superheat that should be used in the entering steam in order 
that the steam at any set of blades may be in a given desired 
condition as to heat contents. 

The difficulty of obtaining a representative sample of steam, 
especially under the complex conditions existing in steam tur- 
bines, is fully recognized, and the sampling-tube shown iii Figs. 
85 and 86 has been designed to assist in obtaining definite results. 
With this tube it is at least possible to obtain samples from given 
definitely known depths or positions in a steam passage. 
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The development of the instrument resulted from experiments 
in passing steam from an electrically heated calorimeter through 
a transparent glass tube. If the electrical energy supplied to 
the steam in passing through the calorimeter was insufficient to 
dry the steam, water could be seen in the interior of the glass 
tube; also no rise of temperature was shown on a thermometer 
placed in the tube. By adding sufficient electrical energy to 
the steam, the interior of the tube cleared up because of the 
disappearance of the water, and the temperature began to rise 
at the same instant that the steam gave this evidence of being 
completely dry. It was therefore possible to measure directly 
the amount of heat required to dry the sample of steam, and 
from the known heat of vaporization of dry steam, and the 
known weight of steam passing through the calorimeter, the 
quality could be readily found. The method of ascertaining the 
weight of steam passmg per unit of time is described in the 
following paragraph. 

In operation the calorimeter is attached to the sampling-tube, 
or to the source of steam directly, by means of the screw-thread 
A, Steam is thus admitted to the instrument, from which it 
passes to the condenser or to the atmosphere, through a pipe 
from the discharge valve, placed at C. Having adjusted the 
discharge valve so it is passing a suitable quantity of steam, 
enough energy is turned in to heat the steam to dryness. The 
condition of dryness is indicated by an immediate rise of tem- 
perature as shown by the thermometer, if more than the 
requisite amount of electrical energy is supplied. For con- 
venience let the watts necessary to dry the steam be called Ei. 
After noting this number of watts the steam is further heated by 
additional watte E2, till a temperature T degrees above sat- 
uration is obtained, say 20, 30, 100, or some other convenient 
number of degrees superheat. This operation is for the purpose 
of ascertaining the weight of dry steam per hour, TFi, which was 
passing when the steam was just dry. The weight W2, passed 
through the valve after superheatmg, will be less than the dry 
steam passed through, by some percentage represented by a 
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constant, C, because of the increase in volume accompanying 
superheating. This has been determined by test with the in- 
struments. Also, the watts 5, necessary to superheat a pound of 
steam to T degrees, at different pressures, have been determined. 
The latter, S, may be used instead of the specific heat of steam 
and has the advantage of allowing automatically for radiation 
losses. The quality of the steam may be obtained either by use 
of the curves supplied with the calorimeter, or by the use of the 
specific heat of steam for varjring pressures. The use of the 
curves, however, eliminates entirely possible errors due to un- 
certainty as to the value of the specific heat. 

Let 1^1= weight of dry steam passing per hour. 

Then Ei watts evaporates the moisture in Wi pounds 

per hoiu* and this energy is equivalent to -^-:= — thermal 

units per pound of steam. Let this amount of heat be repre- 
sented by Hjc- Let W2 = weight of superheated steam passing per 
hour ==CW I. Then E2 watts raises the temperature of CWi 
pounds of steam through T degrees, or E2 = CWiS watts, 
where S represents the watts required to superheat one pound of 
stoam per hour through T degrees, at the pressure in the calori- 
meter. 

Then, ^^'"CS' 

and this value of Wi may be substituted in the equation, 

3.412^1 



H.= 



X 



Wi • 



„ 3.412^1 XCS 
Thus, H = ^ . 

Since C and S are constants for any given pressure and degree 
of superheat, 3.412 CS may be written as a constant, K, and 
values of this constant are given for varying pressures and de- 
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grees of superheat, by a set of curves plotted from experiment- 
ally obtained data. See Fig. 82. 
The equation then becomes 






If H represents the heat of vaporization of dry steam (from 
steam tables) at the pressure indicated by the original temperature 
in the calorimeter, the quality of the steam passing through the 
calorimeter is 






It is to be noted that the constant K is independent of the 
weight of steam flowing through the calorimeter during super- 
heating, although consideration of this weight has been included 
in the explanation just given. The same result may be found 
without the use of either C or S. The independence of K upon 
these quantities may be shown as follows: 

As defined above, 

C=Ti^ , and /S = 77r-. 

K^3A12SC=3A12X^ X^'=^4^. 

W2 Wi Wi 

It is therefore possible to find the expression for K without 
using C or S. Thus, if the steam flowing through the calori- 
meter is first dried, by the introduction of Ei watts, then super- 
heated through T degrees by a further introduction of E^ watts, 
it follows that for each pound of the original weight Wi of dry 

steam, it has taken ^ watts to superheat the steam coming 

from Wi pounds of dry steam, through the given temperature 

range T. Hence, for the pressure and temperature in question, 

P^ IP 

w^ is a constant, which may be called k, and Wi = ~. 
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o 4107?' 

Substituting this value of Wi in the equation Hx^ —pnr — -, 

3A12Eik 



ffx = 



£. 



Let 3A12k be called K. 



El 
Then Hx=Kj^-, as before found. 

Summing up the operations involved in determining the 
quality of steam, they are as follows: 

1. The calorimeter is attached to the source of steam and a 
flow of steam takes place through the electrical heating coils, 
and out through the discharge valve at C, Fig 83. Electrical 
connections are made with an ordinary D. C. circuit at perhaps 
125 volts, capable of carrying 10 amperes. The calorimeter is 
put in series with the water rheostat, and means are provided 
for measuring the input of electrical energy. 

2. Electrical energy is supplied sufficient not only to dry the 
steam, but to superheat it to some convenient temperature. 
The watts introduced are called Et* Now turn out energy until 
superheating no longer takes place, and the steam is therefore 
just dry. The energy now being introduced is only that neces- 
sary to dry the steam, and is called Ei, The condition of dry- 
ness is indicated as before described. TheniS'r— J^i=^2 watts 
required to superheat through T deg. 

3. From the curves select the value of the coefficient K corres- 
ponding to the degree to which the steam was superheated, and 
to the original temperature in the calorimeter, and find the heat, 

* The constant 3.412 is the number of B.T.U. equivalent to 1 watt-hour. 
Its development may be shoi/vn as follows: 

1 horse-power hour is equivalent to 33000x60 or 1,980,000 foot-pounds. 
1 B.T.U. is equivalent to 778 foot-pounds. 

Therefore, 1 horse-power hour is equivalent to -^ — 2545 B.T.U. 

778 

But 1 horse-power hour is also equivalent to 746 watts. 

2545 
Therefore, 1 watt-hour is equivalent to ,,^ -=3 412 B.T.U. 

746 
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Hxf which has been added to each pound of steam in order to dry 

El 
it, from the e(iuation Hx—K-ji-. 

4. Find the quality of steam from the second set of cur\'es, 

IJ __ ZJ 

Fig. 83, representing the equation x= — —jj — -. The (juality 

may of course be found directly from the ecjuation if desired. 

The question may be asked, why not call the watts required 
to drj*^ and superheat the steam Ei + E2, instead of Er. It will 
be seen upon reflection that when drying and superheating are 
taking place together, Ei, as prevoiusly defined, is not being 
introduced to dry the steam, because the steam passing through 
the orifice or valve at outlet from the calorimeter is less during 
superheating than during drying of the steam, and therefore 
the heat necessary to dry the steam passing through the calori- 
meter is less then £'1. As soon as E2 has been turned out, and 
the steam is just dry, Ei is again being introduced, but Ei and 
E2, as defined, are not simultaneously introduced. 

Example No. 1. — Let wet steam be passing through the cal- 
orimeter at a temperature of 366 deg. F., as shown by the ther- 
mometer in the tube B. This corresponds to a pressure of 165 
pounds per square in. abs. Let 650 watts {=Et) be introduced, 
and let the resulting temperature be 460 deg. The steam has 
then been not only dried, but superheated through a range of 
94 deg. (=r). Let the energy be now reduced until the steam 
IS just dry, and let the watts then being introduced be 260 

^2 = ^7-^1 = 650-260=390. 

From the curves the value of K corresponding to this pressure 
and to r=94 deg., is A' =59.0. 

Therefore, ^^"^ 390 ^ ^^'^ ^ ^^-^^ 

and from the curves of quality, a: =95.4 per cent. 

Example No. 2. — Let the pressure as indicated by the tem- 
I)erature of 153 deg, in the calorimeter be 4 pounds abs. 
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Let ff7' = 480 watts, and lot the resulting temperature = 240 
deg,, corresponding to a range of 87 deg. superheat. 

Let El be foun<' to equaX 3G0 watts. Then Ef^iW-SGO- 
120. 

From the curves, A'=4.3.5, 

ff^ = ^;^X43.5 = n6. 

From the curves of ijuality, 

1 = 88.7 per cent. 

The calorimeter is supplied with a water rheostat box which 
serves to control the amount of electrical energy introduced, 
and also for carrying the calorimeter and accessories. The 
complete outfit is shown in Fig. 84 together with a separate cover 
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for showing how the rheostat is operated. When the box is 
in use as a water rheostat the cover holds a nut in which a screw, 
D, works for raising or lowering the cone E, and thus varying thi 
energy passing the rheostat. The lower terminal connection is 
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shown at F, on the box, and the upper is at G, in the swivel nut 
on top of the operating screw. The box is about 13 inches high, 
and the outfit complete weighs about 43 pounds. When the 
calorimeter is in the box it is attached to the iron plate forming 
the lower terminal of the rheostat on the bottom of the box, by 
means of the screw thread A, and the top of the calorimeter 
projects through the top of the box one-half inch. The brass 
handle is tapped out and screws on the top of the calorimeter 
for convenience in carrying the outfit. 

The cover shown at the right of Fig. 84 belongs to another 
rheostat, not to the complete outfit shown at the left of the fig- 
ure. The box to the left shows the calorimeter outfit ready for 
transportation. The terminal shown on the outside of the box 
can be unscrewed and carried with the other accessories inside 
the box. 

The glass outlet from the calorimeter is not a necessary part 

of the instrument, since the condition of diyness is indicated 
by the rise of the mercury in the thermometer, but it is useful 

as giving an optical demonstration that the steam has heen com- 
pletely dried, and also in affording an excellent means for study- 
ing the b(3havior of wet and of superheated steam. 

The sampling-tube shown in Figs. 85 and 86 permits of 
taking consecutive samples of steam from different depths in 
any steam passage. There are two tubes, of which the outer is 
stationary, and the inner can be rotated by means of the hand- 
wheel and bevel-gear connections. The outer tube is slotted 
over its entire length, while the inner tube contains short slots 
which open consecutively into the long slot in the outer tube. 
It is thus possible to take samples from the different portions of 
a steam passage withovt disconnecting the calorimeter, and to 
know positively from what part the sample is being drawn. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TYPES OF TURBINE AXD THEIR OPERATION. 

Detailed descriptions of the steam-turbines in use at the 
present time are availatJe in catalogues, and in technical books 
and papers, so that in the following discussion only the dis- 



Fia. 87.— Simple impulse- wheel, De LavEil type. 

tinctive features of certain representative types will be dealt 
with. 

The turbines that have been developed commercially in 
■ this country are of three types: (a) the De Laval; (6) the 
Parsons; (c) the Curtis. 

The De Laval Turbine is shown in Figs. 87 to 91. It is a 
simple impulse-turbine, consisting essentially of a single wheel 
or disk, upon the rim of which are mounted buckets, or blades, 
which receive impulse from a set of expanding nozzles delivering 
steam at high velocity. The buckets are placed radially around 
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the circumference of the wheel, and the nozzles are distributed 
about the circumference as shown in Fig. 87. 



Fig. SSI — De Laval turbine rotor. 

The essential parts of this turbine are: 

(«) The nozzles, in which the steam expands to the con- 
denser pressure, and attains the maximum possible velocity 
under the conditions of operation. 

(6) The blades, or buckets, which change the direction of 



Fio. 'M — De Laval nozzle and lalve. 
the flow of steam, and thereby transform the energy of the 
jet into useful work in turning the shaft upon which the wheel 
is mount etl. 

A distinguisliing feature of this type of turbine is the high 
speed of rotation of the wheel. This is made necessary because, 
in order efficiently to utilize the energy of the steam-jet, the 
peripheral velocity of the buckets must be from 0,35 to 0.5 of 
the velocity of the steam leaving the nozzles. The high periph- 
eral velocity could be obtaned at a low speed of revolution 
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if the wheel diameter were to be made correspondingly large. 
But large diameters are impracticable because of the frictiooal 
forces which woxild be brought into play, and certain pro- 
portions have been found which permit of a reasonable peripheral 
speed and allowable stresses in material of the wheel or disk. 
The speed of revolution, however, remains high, and can be 
utiUzed for driving machinery only by the use of gearing. 
The number of revolutions per minute varies from 8000 or 



Fio. 01. — De Laval governing mechaniBm. 

10,000, in 300-horse-power turbines, to 25,000 or 30,000, in 
very small machines. Since it is impracticable perfectly to 
balance a wheel of the type used, a light, flexible shaft is 
employed, which allows the wheel to assume its proper center 
of rotation, and thus to operate like a truly balanced rotating 
body. 

The De Laval turbine has the advantage of developing 
a large amount of power per unit of weight, and is readily 
applied to the driving of electric generators, centrifugal pumps, 
and blowers. 
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Tests with Superheated Steam. 



Number of nonles open, ei^ht (8). 
Average reading of barometer, 30.18 in. 
Average temperature of room, 83** F. 



Date. 
1902. 


Hour. 


Weight 

Steam 

Used 

per 

Hour, 

Lbs. 


Pres- 
sure 
above 
Gov- 
ernor- 
valve, 
Lbs. 


Pres- 
sure 
below 
Gov- 
ernor- 
valve, 
Lbs. 


Vacu- 
lun, 
Ins. 


Super- 
heat 
Gov- 
ernor^ 
valve. 


RevB. 

per 
Min- 
ute of 
Gene- 
rators. 


Brake 
Horse- 
power. 


Steam 
Used 
per 
Brake 
Horse- 
power 

Hour, 
Lbs. 


May 22 
May 22 
May 22 
May 22 
May 22 
May 22 


8- 9 A.M. 

9-10 A.M. 
10-11 A.M. 
11-12 A.M. 
12- 1 P.M. 

1- 2 P.M. 


4833 
4936 
5083 
4976 
4841 
4768 


208.3 
207.5 
207.7 
208.3 
207.5 
206.9 


200.6 
199.3 
•202.1 
199.4 
194.3 
195.6 


27 2 
27.2 
27.2 
27.2 
27.3 
27.2 


810 F. 
86'* F. 
91'' F. 
880 F. 
820 F. 
75'' F. 






356.6 
355.7 
357.8 
354.1 
343.5 
344.4 


13.55 
13.88 
14.21 
14.05 
14.09 
13.84 


Inde- 
pendent 
Average 


8- 2 P.M. 


4906 


207.0 


198.5 


27.2 


84* F. 


750 


352.0 


13.94 



Number of nozzles open, seven (7). 
Average reading of barometer, 30.07 in. 
Average temperature of room, 90° F. 



May 22 
May 22 
May 22 
May 22 



2.10 P.M. 
3.10 P.M. 
3.10 P.M. 
4.10 P.M. 



Imie- 
pendent t 2.10 p.m. 
Average 4.10 p.m. 




196.2 
197.9 


27.4 
27.4 


67'* F. 
61*»F. 




299.8 
297.3 


14.39 
14.29 


197.0 


27.4 


640F. 


756 


298.4 


14.35 



Number of n'ozzle.<« op>en, five (5). 
Average reading of barometer, 29 . 79 in. 
Average temperature of room, 89° F. 



June 10 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 


8.45 A.M. 

9.45 A.M. 

9.45 A.M. 
10.45 A.M. 
10.45 A.M. 

11.45 A.M. 

8.45 a.m. 
11.45 a.m. 


3068 
{ 3010 
} 3020 


199.2 
201.5 
201.4 


196.5 
197.2 
196.1 


27.6 
27.4 
27.4 


8°F. 
12° F. 
10° F. 




195.3 
197 3 
196.5 


15.71 
15.26 
15.37 


Inde- 
pendent 
Average 


) 3033 


200.7 


196.6 


27.5 


10° F. 


743 


196.5 

194.8 
197.9 
194.7 


15.44 


June 10 
June 10 
June 11 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 


1 .45 P.M. 
2.45 P.M. 
2.45 P.M. 
3.45 P.M. 
3.45 P.M. 
4.45 P.M. 


j 3107 
j 3054 
} 3025 


201.4 
203.1 
202.7 


196.7 
199.0 
197.5 


27.4 
27.3 
27.4 


13° F. 
15° F. 
19° F. 




15.95 
15.4.3 
15.54 


Inde- 
pendent 
Average 


1.45 P.M. 
4.45 P.M. 


) 3062 


202.4 


197.7 


27.4 


16° F. 


747 


196.0 


15.62 



Average of both tests 745 



15.63 
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The following table * gives results of acceptance tests made 
upon a 300-horse-power De Laval turbine in November, 1904: 

Machine No. 2083. Nov. 18, 1904. 

Result Sheet. 



Run No 

Duration of run, minutes 

Revolutions of generator-shafts 
per minute 

Steam-pressure above governor- 
valve, pounds, gage 

Steam-pressure below governor- 
valve 

Load in per cent of rated load. . . . 

Vacuum, inches mercury 

Back pressure, pds. sq. m. abe. . . . 

Number of nozzles open 

Quality of steam, per cent 

Superheat of steam, deg. F 

Total D. H.. P 

' ' steam per hour, pounds . . . . 

Steam oer 1). H. P. hour, pounds 

Total K.W 

Steam per K.W. hour, pounds . . . 



1 
55 

907 

152 

133 

i 
27.25 

1.60 
4 
100 



98.1 
2286 . 4 
23.3 
56.63 
40.4 



2 
55 

897 

152 

144 

i 
27.19 
1.64 

5 
100 



159.5 
3049.0 
19.1 
100.38 
30.35 



3 
55 

900 

152 

140 

2 

26.85 
1.84 
7 
100 



236 

4183.9 

17.71 

155.2 

26.95 



4 
55 

898 

152 

136 

1 

26.20 

2.14 

9 

100 



I 



302.5 
5326.5 
17.6 
201.13 
26.5 



5 
55 

895 

152 

140 

1} 
25.75 

2.36 

10 

19.9 

348 

6145.0 

17.64 

233.2 

26.35 



The Parsons Turbine embodies a combination of the impulse 
and reaction principles. The steam expands during its passage 
through the Parsons turbine much as it does in an expanding 
nozzle; that is, the cross-sectional area of steam-passage increases 
from the high- to the low-pressure end of the turbine, according 
to the volume and velocity of the steam at the various points 
of its path. The annular space between the stationary casing 
and the rotating spindle corresponds essentially to a simple 
steam-nozzle, with the difference that in a nozzle the heat 
energy is expended upon the steam itself in producing high 
velocities of efflux; whereas, in the turbine, the kinetic energy 
of the steam due to the heat drop in any one stage is expended 
in producing rotation of the spindle. 

The heat given up in any one stage is limited to that amount 
which will produce the kinetic energy desired to be absorbed 
in that stage. Further increments of heat drop in succeeding^ 
stages add successive increments of rotative effort to the spindle, 



* Thesis test of Messrs. Crosier and Little, Sibley College, 1906. 
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until, when the steam has passed entirely through the tur- 
bine, it has fallen in temperature and pressure an amount 
corresponding to the total heat given up as work, plus the 
losses experienced in the machine. 

The fact that the heat drop is divided into a great num- 
ber of steps, the energy being absorbed as rotative effect during 
each step, causes the steam velocity to be kept low throughout 
the machine, and allows a comparatively low peripheral speed 
of blades to be employed with good efficiency. 

The general arrangement and various details of the Par- 
sons turbine, as manufactured by the Westinghouse Machine 
Company, are shown in Figs. 93-100. 

The curves in Fig. 92 show economy attained by the use 
of saturated steam and superheated steam, and the effect 
of increase of vacuum. 

The table below gives the trial results represented by the 



Case Pressure. 



Before 
KnteririK 
Throttle. 



152 
150 
150 
152 
150 
150 



150 
150 
150 
150 
150 



After 

paABing 

Throttle. 



Degrees 


Vacuum. 


Brake 


Su|)er- 


Inches of 


Horse- 


heat, F. 


Mercury. 


power. 



About 

130 

to 

120 



97 - 27.3 

S5tol05 27.3 

100 , 27.3 

95 27 . 3 



About 



117 
129 
138 



100 
105 



None 



1 1 



26.9 
26.6 



27.3 
27.3 
27.3 
27.3 
26.3 



269 
402 
649 
766 
956 
1195 



245 
406 
650 
716 
1144 



Steam Consiunption. 



Per 
Hour, 
Total. 

4352 
5SS3 
S55S 
10062 
12S5S 
I 16S20 



4765 

6628 

9490 

104S8 

18015 



Gland 


Net per 


lieakage. 


Hour. 


339 


4013 


349 


5534 


343 


8310 


406 


9656 


465 


12393 


453 


16367 


295 


4470 


310 


6261 


347 


9175 


394 


10122 


387 


17650 



Per 
B.H.P. 
Hour. 

14.9 

13.74- 

12.8 

12.6 

12.95 

13.7 



18.2 
15.4 
14.1 
14.1 
15.4 



curves plotted in Fig. 92. The turbine was of 400 K.W, rated 
capacity, equipped with automatic by-pass valve. Revolutions 
per minute 3600. The results are intended to show the gain 
in economy due to the use of superheated steam. It is to be 
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noted that the vacuum was only about 27 inches of mercury. 
The power was absorbed by a water-brake. 
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The table on page 252 gives the trial results^ represented in 
Fig. 92, from a 750-K.W. Parsons turbine running at 1800 
revolutions per minute. The power was absorbed by a water- 
brake. The results are intended to show the gain in economy 
obtained by increasing the vacuum from 26" to 28". All 
the tests were made with superheated steam. 
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a„ p»..„. 


VMuum. 




power. 


Stesm" Consumption. 










Entering 

Throuie. 


PawiDH 
Thrattle. 




SuporheW. 


Tot.l 
per Hour. 


%^n'?.-^- 


153 


e2 


26 


150 


524 


8459 


16.04 


152 


108 


26 


146 


1025 


1351 « 


13.18 


150 


13S 


26 


147 


1285 


16784 




146 


122 


26 


142 


1586 


1993S 


12.98 


IB2 


51 


28 


144 


520 


7194 


13.85 


149 


102 


28 


153 


1067 


12578 


11.79 


151 


125 


2S 


152 


1346 


15368 


11.42 


150 


138 


28 


1.53 


1530 


17623 


11.52 



The essential difference between the impulse- and tiie 
reaction-turbines is, that in the former the pressures on the 
two sides of a rotating wheel and also of a guide-wheel are 



FiQ. 95. — Blading of a Westinghouse-Parsons ateam-turbine. Rctor only. 

equal to each other, or are supposed to be in the ideal case; 
in the latter the pressure drops from the entering side of either 
a guide or a rotating wheel, and thus expansion and acceler- 
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ation of the jet occur in each row of blades. In the simple 
impulse-turbine a set of nozzles discharges upon the buckets 



of a single wheel. In the compound impulse-turbine a set 
of nozzles discharges upon a series of moving and stationary 
rows of buckets, the latt«r changing the direction from the 
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former, so that rotation in a common direction is produced by 
the action of the steam upon each moving wheel. The dis- 
charge from any set of rotating and guide wheels may be 
allowed to expand through a second set of nozzles, or orifices, 
and the resulting jet caused to act upon a second series of 
rotating and guide wheels. The same process may be repeated 
in succeeding stages, to as great an extent as necessary to 
absorb as much as possible of the energy of the steam. 

In the Parsons turbine as applied to stationary work, 
the end thrust caused by the axial component of the action 
of the steam on the blades is neutralized so as to prevent 
the spindle moving in an axial direction, by balance-pistons, 
as shown at P in Fig. 93. These are grooved at the periphery, 
and mesh with corresponding grooves and projections on the 
stationary part of the machine so as to prevent leakage of the 
steam past them. The area of the pistons is proportioned 
according to the amount of thrust which they are required 
to balance. 

For the low-pressure cylinders of Parsons turbines the 
blades become quite long, and in order to give them sufficient 
stiffness special means are taken for holding the outer ends 
of the blades. The Westinghouse Machine Company employs 
for this purpose a special form of wire " lacing," which holds 
the ends of the blades firmly. The recess in the largest blade 
shown in Fig. 102 is for receiving the stifFening-strip or shroud- 
wire. 

In the turbines for the large Cunard steamer " Carmania " 
this form of fastening was tried first, but was modified because 
the expansion of the turbine parts required that the ends of 
the blades should be held less rigidly. The modification con- 
sisted in making the shroud-wire in sections, and joining the 
ends by inserting them in short lengths of tubing, flattened 
so they took the place of the shroud-wire at certain places in 
the circumference. The shroud-wire was thus provided with 
slip-joints, as the ends were free to move back and forth in 
the flattened tubes. 
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In Parsons turbines of small sizes flexible bearings are 
used in order to permit the spindle to revolve about its gravity 
instead of its geometric axis, so that at high speeds the effect 
of minute errors in balancing of the disks may be neutralized. 
The flexible bearings consist of several concentric bronze 
sleeves, with sufficient clearance to allow oil-films to form 
between the sleeves, thus permitting the shaft to vibrate within 
narrow limits. In all machines running below 1200 revolu- 



Fi(!. 100.— Weatinghouee-Parsonsgovemorand connections to controlling-valve, 
tions per minute, however, the flexible bearing is Yeplaced by a 
solid self-aligning bearing. 

Water-sealed packing-glands are used at the ends of the 
casings to prevent the escape of steam or the influx of air 
at the point of entry of the shaft. 

Steam enters the turbine through a strainer, thence through 
a poppet-valve controlled by the governor. In the manner 
of operating this valve practice varies among the different 
makers of Parsons turbines. As made by the Westinghouse 
Machine Company, the poppet-valve opens and closes at inter- 
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vals proportional to the speed of the turbine. At light loads 
the valve opens for short periods, remaining closed the greater 
part of the time. As the load increases the valve remains 
open longer, mitil when full pressure is continually maintained 
in the high-pressure end of the turbine the valve merely vibrates 
without sensibly affecting the pressure of the steam. If the 
load on the machine is still further increased, an auxiliary 
poppet-valve begins to open, and admits steam from the 
throttle-valve directly into tlie lower cylinders of the turbine, 
increasing the total power developed. The economy decreases 
with the opening of this secondary or " by-pass '' valve, but 
the range of load at which the turbine may be operated with 
a fair degree of economy is very greatly extended. The inter- 
mittent action of the valve admitting the steam is accompanied 
by a constantly reciprocating motion of the operating mechan- 
ism, which is thereby made especially sensitive. 

The bearings of Parsons turbines are supplied with oil 
under pressure, a continuous stream being circulated by an 
oil-pump operated from the main sliaft. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company of Milwaukee has recently 
entered the steam-turbine field with a turbine of the Parsons 
type, with the arrangement of blading shown in Figs. 105 to 
107. The roots of the blades are formed in dovetail shape, 
and inserted in slots, cut in foundation- or base-rings, the 
slots conforming to the shape of the blade-roots. The foun- 
dation-rings are of dovetail cross-section, and are inserted in 
dovetailed grooves, cut in the turbine spindle and cylinder 
respectively, in which they are firmly held by key-pieces. 
The latter, after being driven into place, are upset into under- 
cut grooves. The tips of the blades arc protected and rein- 
forced by a shouldered projection, which is inserted in a slot, 
punched in a shroud-ring. These slots are so punched as to 
produce accurate spacing, and at the same time to give the 
proper angles to the blades, independent of the slots in the 
base-ring. After insertion in the slots, the blade-tips are riveted 
over. 
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The shroud-rings are made in channel shape, with thin 
projecting flanges. This is to protect the ends of the blades 
in case of accidental contact, and at the same time is thought 
to reduce the loss by leakage. The blading is put in place 
and fastened by machinery. 

There is, in this type of Parsons turbine, a special arrange- 
ment of balance-piston, placed in the low-pressure end instead 
of in the high-pressiu-e end of the turbine, and leakage past 
it is prevented by what is called a labyrinth-packing , consisting 
of radial baffles. The construction and general arrangement 
of the turbine is shown in Figs. 103-107. 

The meaning of the word "stage" in the two types of tur- 
bine has been variously defined. In the impulse-turbine a stage 
consists of a set of nozzles and a set of buckets upon which 
the jet from the nozzles acts. If, as in the case of the Curtis 
turbine, and others of the same type, the discharge from the 
first moving buckets is guided into succeeding moving buckets, 
in order to absorb further the kinetic energy which has been 
produced in the nozzles, the whole combination of nozzles 
and the wheels upon which the jet acts is called a stage. If 
a second set of nozzles be added, discharging upon one or more 
moving wheels, this becomes the second stage of the turbine, 
and so on. 

In the Parsons turbine, since the stationary or guide 
blades, in one row, act as nozzles for the succeeding row of 
moving blades, the two rows taken together may be correctly 
called a stage. Exception has been taken to this, upon the 
ground that expansion occurs in the moving as well as in the 
guide blades, and it has therefore been suggested that each 
row of moving blades and each row of guide-blades form 
a complete stage. Throughout this book the word stage, as 
applied to the Parsons type of turbine, means a row of guide- 
blades and a row of moving blades taken together. 

The elements upon which the steam acts in impulse-turbines 
are conmionly called biickets, a name used in connection with 
water-wheels. In tiu-bines of the Parsons type the elements 
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acted upon by the steam are of quite different shape, and of 
greater length than those in the impulse-turbine, and are known 
as blades, or sometimes as vanes. Fig. 102 shows various sizes 
of blades, as used in Parsons turbines; and on page 163 are 
shown outlines of the buckets used in the Curtis turbine. 



FiQ. 101. — Westinghouse-ParsoDB govenrar. 

The Compound Impulse-turbine. — The best known tur- 
bine of the compound impulse type manufactured in this 
country is the Curtis. Figs. 109-118 show general arrange- 
ments and structural details of the machine as manufactured 
by the General Electric Company. 

As shown in Fig. 60 illustrating the 500-K.W. two-stage 
machine, the turbine proper is divided into two compartments, in 
each of which are three moving bucket-wheels and two rows of 
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stationary buckets. The three moving wheels in each stage 
are firmly bolted together, and are attached to a single hub 
mounted upon the vertical main shaft of the turbine. Before 
entering the buckets of the first stage the steam passes through 



a set of twelve nozzles, about J inch diameter, covering a sec- 
tion of the circumference about 28 inches in length. The 
clearance between the edges of the revolving and stationary 
buckets is at)Out ^V °^ *" inch, and they are arranged so that 
there is no possibibty of bucket interference. 
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The nozzles directing the steam upon the buckets of the 
second-stage wheels are placed in a diaphragm which separates 
one stage from the other. The twelve nozzles of the first 



stage are divided into six sets, each containing two nozzles, 
anti each set is supplied vfith steam through a single vertical 
popi)et-valve. The upper end of the valve is of cylindrical 
shape, of larger diameter than the valve itself, and moves 
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Fig. 107. — A His- Chalmers Turbine- blading. 



Fig. 108 — Rotor for turbo-generator (AUie-ChaJmers Co.). 
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Up and down in a vertical cylinder. The valve is caused to 
open by steam, which is admitted through a port, opened 
and closed by a pilot, or " needle," valve. This pilot-valve 



Fig. 110.— 2000-K.W. Curtis turbine, 750 R.P.M., 6600-volt generator. 

is actuated by an electromagnet, the circuit in which is made 
and broken by a controlling mechanism, which in turn is actu- 
ate! by the governor at the extreme upper end of the shaft. 
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The number of valves which are open, and the length of time 
they are open, control the steam-supply, and therefore the 



power of the turbine. The valves which are operative at any 
one time are always either full open or completely closed, there 
being no intermediate position. 
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Fig. 113.— New 2000-K.W. 60-cycle turbine and generator. 
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Surrounding the Khaft, above the first stage, and at the 
lower part of the second stage, are packing-boxes, which pre- 
vent leakage of air into the two chambers containing the 



Fio. 114. — ^Tension-BpriDg governor tor 500-K.W. Curtia turbine. 

revolving wheels. There are two carbon rings in each of 
these packing-boxes, which fit the shaft and the top and bot- 
tom of the packing-box closely. The space between the rings 
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is filled with steam, at a pressure slightly above that of the 
atmosphere. If any leakage shouki occur past the lower ring 
of the first-stage packing, or past the upper ring of the second- 
stage packing, steam would flow in and prevent the entrance 
of air into the turbine. 



Fio. 115. — Buckets on ooe of the wheds of a 500-K.W. Curtis tuifaine. 

The lower end of the shaft is supported by a cast-iron step- 
bearing, which takes the weight of the turbine and generator. 
This bearing is kept continually supplied with lubricating- 
oil under pressure, which is maintained by a small electric 
pump, mounted on the base of the turbine. An accumulator 
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is arranged, so that if the pump should break down, the supply 
of oil would be automatically continued. 

When it is desired to run the turbine non-condensing, the 
exhaust is carried away from the first stage of the turbine 
through an atmospheric vent-pipe, fitted with an automatic 



relief-valve. The second-stage nozzles may be shut off by a 
valve, when the turbine is to operate non-condensing. 

In the supply-pipe is an automatically operated butter- 
fly valve, arranged to cut off the steam-supply in case the 
speed of rotation becomes too high. A strainer is located 
between the throttle-valve and the steam-chest, to prevent 
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the entrance of any solid matter that might injure the work- 
ing parts of the turbine. 

The table of results of Curtis turbine tests shows the 
economy attained with the use of two-stage turbines at the 




R.P.M.. Curtis turbine, 

Newport Station of the Old Colony Street Railway Com- 
pany (see pages 282-3). Tho tests were made by Mr. George 
H. Barrus. Upon the basis of these results he makes 
the following comparison between the economy of the 
turbine and that of the direct-connected reciprocating steam- 
engine. 

Taking the efficiency of the engine installation as 85 per 
cent, that is, Elec. H.P.-hI.H.P. =0.85, for high-class com- 
pound steam-engines the consumption of dry steam may 
be taken as 13-^0.85 =■15.3 pounds per E.H.P. hour. The 
turbines tested, at full load, consumed 14.7 pounds per E.H.P. 
Thus the turbine was 4 per cent more economical at full load 
than a first-class compound reciprocating-engine, direct-con- 
nected. At half load the reciprocating-engine consumes 14.5 
pounds per I.H.P. hour. The efficiency of the generator at 
half-load is 0.70, or the steam consumption is 14.5 -§-0.70 = 20.7 
pounds per E.H.P. hour. The turbine consumed 15.9 pounds 
per E.H.P. hour; or, effecte<l a gain of 23 per cent. 
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Continuing, Mr. Barrus says : " The coal consumption on 
Jan. 15 was 2.54 pounds dry coal per K.W. hour of total out- 
put. If this test had been made with furnace efficiency as 
high as has been obtained with these boilers, the figure would 
have been 2.29 pounds of coal. There was an abnormal loss 
of steam between boilers and turbine, being 14.8 per cent and 
16 1 per cent. In good practice this should not be over 7.5 
per cent. Allowing for such a loss, the coal consumption 
would be 2.12 pounds per K.W. hour, or 1.58 per E.H.P. hour. 
Compared with power-station practice, this figure should be 
converted to switchboard output, and coal slightly wet. Allow- 
ing for current used by condenser auxiliaries, as 14.9 K.W., 
and for 4 per cent moisture in coal, the consumption of 
wet coalper K.W. hour of switchboard output, in good 
practice under these circumstances (the average net load be- 
ing 407 K.W.), becomes 2.29 pounds. With corresponding 
high-class reciprocating-engine stations, the coal consimiption 
per K.W. hour, of switch-board output, is from 2.5 to 2.6 
pounds. 

^^ These tests were made with two-stage turbines, and fur- 
ther economy may be expected from turbines with a larger 
number of stages. 

'^The advantage of superheating revealed by the Newport 
tests, on coal basis, is only 4.4 per cent under the most favor- 
able conditions of temperature and efficiency. This result 
was obtained with a temperature of 700° at the superheater. 
There is good reason for expecting that increasing the number 
of stages of the turbine will be attended by a proportional 
gain, due to superheating, over the two-stage machine. What- 
ever percentage of saving in steam consumption may thus 
be secured, there will be the same percentage of increase in 
coal economy, and the improvement will be clear gain." 
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Economy of Turbine expressed in Heat-units per 
Electrical Horse-power. 

The B.T.U. per E.H.P. hour were 16,923, at full load, 
with saturated steam, and 15,012 with 289.6® superheat (using 
0.48 as the specific heat of superheated steam). The heat 
utihzed in evaporation per pound of dry coal was 10,765 
B.T.U. On this basis the above figures represent a con- 
sumption of 1.57 pounds dry coal per E.H.P. hour for 
saturated steam, and 1.39 pounds for superheated steam per 
E.H.P. hour. The heat consumptions given are equivalent 
to 282 B.T.U. per E.H.P. per minute for saturated steam, and 
250 for superheated steam. 

The comparisons given above, between the performance of 
turbines and compound reciprocating-engines are based upon 
the results of one particular type of turbine, because the 
figures were at hand, but any of the well-developed types 
would give approximately the same results under similar 
conditions. 

The turbine, although possessing distinct advantages in point 
of convenience, space, oil and attendance required, has not 
yet equaled the steam economy attained with the best triple- 
expansion stationary reciprocating engines. A comprehensive 
comparison places the two types of motor very close together 
in general utility and effectiveness, with the turbine gaining 
ground for power station service because of its simpUcity. 

Fig. 113 shows one of the latest designs of Curtis turbine, 
having four stages and rated capacity 2000 K.W. The results 
in the following table are from a test made at Schenectady in 



Duration of test, hours 

Steam-pressure, gage 

Back pressure, inches mercury. . . 

Superheat, degrees F 

Load in kUowatts , 

Steam per kilowatt hour, pounds 



FuU Load. 


Half Load. 


Quarter 
Load. 


1.25 


0.916 


1.00 


166.3 


170.2 


155.5 


1.49 


1.40 


1.45 


207 


120 


204 


2023.7 


1066.7 


555 


15.02 


16.31 


18.09 



No Load. 

1.33 

154.5 

1.85 

153 

1510.5* 



* Total water per hour. 
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1905, under the direction of Messrs. Sargent and Lundy of 
Chicago. The revolutions per minute were 900. 

In Figs. 116 to 118 are shown small horizontal Curtis tur- 
bines, direct-connected to generators. The latter are direct- 
current machines and operate at the speeds of revolution given 
in the table on page 287. 

Other types of turbine are about to be introduced in this 
country, similar to the output of European firms. The Hooven- 
Owens-Rentschler Company of Hamilton, Ohio, is building 
the Hamilton-Holzwarth turbine, which is of the general char- 
acter of the Rateau turbine, operating upon the impulse prin- 
ciple entirely, and having several compartments, each con- 
taining a rotating wheel. 

The Zoelly turbine, also of the many-stage impulse type, 
is being manufactured by the Providence Engineering Works, 
of Providence, R. I. 

Capacity and Speed of Revolution of Turbines. — ^The follow- 
ing tables give particulars of Parsons and of Curtis turbines, 
as built for operating electric generators. 

PARSONS TURBINES. 

^ «; R.P.M. R.P.M. 

^•^* 60-cycle. 25-cycle. 

300 3600 1500 

400 3000 

500 3600 1500 

750 1800 1500 

1000 1800 1500 

1500 1200 1500 

2000 1200 1500 

3500 720- 750 

5000 720 750 

6000 720 750 

7500 720 750 

200 K.W. direct-current, 1850 R.P.M. 

The speed of revolution of De Laval turbine generators is 
given in the tables of tests. The speed of revolution of the 
turbine-wheel is usually ten times that of the generator arma- 
ture. 
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CURTIS TURBINES. 



DIRECT-CURRENT. 



Horizontal Shaft. 



Class. 


Poles. 


K.W. 


R.P.M. 


Volts. 


C 


2 


15 


4000 


80-125 


(f 


2 


25 


3600 


125-250 


(< 


4 


75 


2400 


•125-250 


tt 


4 


150 


2000 


125-250 


it 


4 


300 


1500 


125-550 



Vertical Shaft, 



Class. 


Poles. 


K.W. 


R.P.M. 


Volts. 


C 


4 


500 


1800 


550 



ALTERNATING-CURRENT. 



Vbrtical Shaft — 60-cyclb. 




Class. 


Poles. 


K.W. 


R.P.M. 


Volts. 


ATB 


4 
4 
6 
8 
8 
12 
10 


300 
500 
1000 
1500 
2000 
3000 
5000 


1800 
1800 
1200 
900 
900 
600 
720 


240- 4000 
240- 6600 
480- 6600 
480- 6600 

1150-13200 
600-13200 

2300-13200 








25-CYCLK. 




Class. 


Poles. 


K.W. 


R.P.M. 


Volts. 


ATB 
(< 

tt 

ti 


2 
2 
4 
4 


300 

800 

2000 

5000 


1500 

1500 

750 

750 


370- 6600 

600-13200 

2300-13200 

2300-13200 



2S8 
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Clearances in Turbines. — In impulse- turbines fitted with 
guide-buckets the clearance between buckets is important; 
but, as was shown in the experimental work described in Chap- 
ter VI, small clearances, such as are necessary for mechanical 
operation of the wheels, do not seriously affect the efficieDcy. 
The following clearances are recommended by the CJeneral 
Electric Company* 



Turbine. 


Clearances. 


Rating. 


Stages. 


First Stage. 


Second Stage. 


Third Stage. 


Fourth Stafle. 


500 


4 


0.06 inch 


0.06 inch 


0.06 inch 


0.06 inch 


800 


4 


.07 '' 


.07 " 


.07 " 


.07 '* 


1000 


7 


.08 " 


.08 " 


.08 " 


.15 '* 


1500 


4 


.06 " 


.06 " 


.06 " 


.08 *' 


2000 


4 


.06 '' 


.06 " 


.08 " 


.08 '' 


3000 


4 


.07 '' 


.07 " 


.07 " 


.08 '* 


5000 


4 


.07 '* 


.07 '' 


.07 " 


.08 " 


5000 


6 


.10 '' 


.1 '' 


.1 '* 


.2 " 



In the ideal many-stage turbine, since there is no drop in 
pressure in any given stage after the steam leaves the nozzles, 
the direction of flow is determined by the nozzles and guide- 
buckets, and the clearance past the periphery of the w^heels is 
of little ' no consequence. A ceitain amount of clearance is 
desirable from mechanical considerations, and this apparently 
does not interfere with the efficiency of the actual macliine. 

In the reaction type of turbine it is the limitation of clear- 
ance past the periphery of the blades that is important, and 
not that between the rows of blades. This is because there is 
expansion of the steam all along the turbine, and the steam 
tends to flow in all directions. Leakage past the ends of the 
blades is, therefore, to be prevented, and the clearances are 
kept as small as possible. Knowledge regarding the expansion 
of the spindle and casing caused by the temperatures attained 
in operation is possessed by turbine-builders, and the clear- 
ances are arranged accordingly. The clearances between rows 



* See Report of Committee for the Investigation of the Steam-tiirbine, 
National Electric Light Assoc, June, 1905. 
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of blades vary from i or A inch in the high-pressure stages to 
one inch or even more in the lower-pressure stages. The clear- 
ance between the tips of the blades and the casing or spindle, 
as the case may be, is hmited to a few one-thousandths or a 
few one-hundredths of an inch, according to circumstances. 

The gain due to increase of vacuum is illustrated by the 
following extract from the '^Report of the Committee for the 
Investigation of the Steam-turbine," appointed by the National 
Electric Light Assoc, and before referred to: 

''From a recent test made by your committee on a 2000- 
K.W. turbine, different vacua were run for the specific purpose of 
obtaining the vacuum effect; it was found that for this turbine 
running at 1800 kilowatts the increase in economy is 5.2 per 
cent from 26-inch to 27-inch vacuum, and 6.75 per cent from 
27-inch to 28-inch. 

''Under the following assumed conditions the economy 
effected in operating under liigh vacuum would work out some- 
what as follows: 

Assumed size of unit, K.W 2000 

Average load 1500 

Hours run per day 15 

Hours run per year (300 days) 4500 

Price coal per ton, 2000 pounds $3 .00 

Evaporation 9 pounds 

Ecopomy pounds water ()er kilowatt 22 

Rise in vacuum 26-28 inches 

Assiuned per cent increase of economy due to 

increase of vacuum from 26-28 inches 6 per cent 

Water saved per K.W.-hour 1 .32 

Water saved per year 140,000 cu. ft. 

Cost of water saved per year at 2.58 $35.00 $35.00 

Coal saved per year 500 tons 

Cost of coal saved per year at $3.00 $1500.00 $1500.00 

$1535.00 
Increased cost of condenser plant for 28-inch 

over that of 26-inch assumed $5000.00; in- 
terest on above at 5 per cent,' depreciation 
10 per cent, other fixed charges, including 
repairs, 2 per cent, total 17 per cent $850 .00 850 .00 

Sa\ing per year $685.00 
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Saving per year $685.00 

The above does not include the extra cost in steam 
to run the larger auxiliaries, but, inasmuch as 
such exhaust-steam would return a benefit to 
the feed-water if they were all steam-driven, we 
will assume that the extra cost in water is 2 per 
cent of the total steam guaranteed by the turbine 
and will amount per year to $12 .00 12 .00 

Total net sa\ang $673.00 

With interest at 5 per cent this represents a capital 

saving of 13,460.00 

Sizes of Condensers and Auxiliaries. — ''The turbine instal- 
lations concerning which we have received information, where 
28 inches of vacuum is maintained with a cooling-water tem- 
perature of 70 degrees F., show a miniumm ratio of cooling 
surface in the condenser to steam condensed, per minute, of 
6.9 square feet per pound. But the more usual ratio, even 
where the cooling water is from 5 to 10 degrees lower in tem- 
perature, is 8 to 9 square feet per pound. In the first instance 
noted above it is to be remarked that the ratio of circulating 
water to condensed steam is 70 to 1. With greater cooling 
surface ratios the proportion of cooling water is reduced. 

'^In actual practice, for temperatures of cooling water rang- 
ing from 60 to 70 degrees, circulating-pumps have been installed 
for volumes of cooling water ranging from 40 to 70 times that 
of the water of condensation. At the low ratio of 40 to 1 the 
cooling water temperature must be close to 60 degrees for so high 
a vacuum as 27.5 inches, and even then considerable difficulty is 
experienced in maintaining the 27.5 inches, unless the ratio of 
cooling surface to pounds of steam condensed per minute is 8 to 1. 

Steam Used by Auxiliaries. — '^ These figures are obtained, 
from letters sent to us by turbine owners: 

3 200-K.W. Dt» Laval exhausting into one condenser. 

3000 gallons per minute circulating-pump; 2-stage dry- 
vacuum pumps 8X12 Xjf; duplex wet- vacuum pump; 15-K.W, . 
turbine exciter. Steam by auxiliaries, 2.6 pounds per kilowatt 

Byllesby & Co. : 

Steam per kilowatt at half load, 3.5 pounds. 
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Boston Edison Company. 

5000-K.W. Turbine Unit. 

Kilowatts on turbine. 2713 3410 4758 

Vacuum 28.4 28.7 28.6 

Barometer 29.53 29.95 29.96 

Boiler-feed pump, I.H.P 13.9 23.7 27.4 

Circulating-pump, I.H.P 69.1 69.1 69.1 

pry-vacuum piunp, I.H.P 24.3 23.2 23.8 

Step-bearing pump, I.H.P 6.4 5.8 5.6 

Wet-vacumn pmnp, E.H.P 8.6 9.2 9.8 

Total power for auxiliaries 122.3 131 135.7 

Per cent of power of auxiliaries to power of 

turbine 3.4 2.9 2.1 

Per cent of water used by auxiliaries to that 

used by turbine 8.4 7.4 6.7 



Test Reported by Nashua Light, Heai, and Power Company. 
500-K.W. Curtis, Rated Water per Hour 20.5 Pounds. 



Accumulator-pump. . 

Dry-air pump 

Boiler-feed pump. . . . 

Westinghouse j un . 

driving circ. pumps. 



Totals. 



Steam 
per Hour, 
Satu- 
rated. 



130.9 

181.58 

352.15 

663.64 



1328.27 



Steam 
per Hour, 
Super- 
heat. 



130.9 

183.13 

249.58 

439.36 



1002 . 97 



Poimds 
Differ- 
ence per 
Hour. 



102.57 
224 . 28 



One 
Per Cent 
Differ- 
ence. 



29.12 
33.79 



Degrees 
Super- 
beat. 



71.98 
97.65 



Feed pumps 
act as wet- 
vacuum 
pumps. 



Per cent of rated water consumption of turbines 

at full load 12.9 per cent, 9.78 per cent 

Dry-air pump, 6'' and 12'' by 12" stroke, 93 R.P.M. 
Boiler-feed pumps, 7.5" and 4.5" by 10" stroke, 98 R.P.M. 
Centrifugal-pump engine, 7" by 6" stroke. 



"It is, however, a question whether the extra cost of steam 
for driving larger auxiliaries for high vacuum work is of any 
great moment, as such steam is of considerable value in the 
feed-heater. It is to be noted also that these figures are for 
total consumption of auxiliaries, and that the increase of steam 
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necessary to obtain two inches more than 26 or 28 inches must 
necessarily be very small. 

'^An important feature of operation with high vacuum is 
the necessity of having air-tight stuffing-boxes and pipe-joints, 
lack of which results in loss of economy to the turbine, and 
increased consumption of steam by the dry-vacuum pimips and 
circulating pumps. 

''Undoubtedly the best arrangement of the condensing 
plant is the use of a counter-current condenser, placed as close 
to the exhaust-nozzle as possible and with the dry-air pumj>s 
drawing from the condenser at the point of coolest circulating 
water; this pump also so placed that the minimum of pipe con- 
nection can be used. With this arrangement the possibility of 
air-leaks would be greatly reduced, the quantity of circulat- 
ing water would also be lessened, owing to the lower tension 
of the air which has just left the coldest tubes of the con- 
denser. We believe that it is important, in lowering operat- 
ing costs, that the above design of the installation should 
in all cases be followed as rigidly as individual conditions 
will permit. 

''From the experience obtained in their own plants and in 
testing others, the committee recommends that the capacity in 
cubic feet of volume swept by the air-piston of the dry-air 
pump be not less than 45 times the volume of the condensed 
steam; and where overload conditions are frequent, not less 
than 50 times the water (condensed steam) volume." 

General Remarks on Steam-turbine Design. — ^The experi- 
mental work on buckets, discussed in Chapter VI, indicates that 
the placing of a number of rows of moving and stationary 
buckets in a single stage of an impulse- turbine may lead to an 
accumulation, or backing up, of pressure. This may be caused 
by any of the following conditions : 

(a) Insufficient area for the passage of steam, especially in 
the last wheels of the stage. 

(6) Discharge side of the buckets making too small an angle 
^.ith the direction of motion of the buckets. 
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(c) Bucket surfaces opposing undue frictional resistance to 
the passage of steam. 

(d) The steam-passages from one wheel to another being 
indirect and opposing undue obstruction to the flow of steam. 
If, in order to reach a succeeding row of buckets, the steam has 
to traverse the surface of a rotating wheel, this may interfere 
with free flow and cause loss. 

These conditions may prevent the production of the desired 
rotative eff'ort in the stage in question, and thus call for modi- 
fications in the area and character of steam-passages, in the 
bucket exit angles, and, assuming it to be practicable, in the 
degree of smoothness to which the bucket surfaces are finished. 

In one of the most recent types of Curtis turbine there are 
four stages, and one rotating disk or wheel in each stage, car- 
rying two rows of buckets. The 2000-K.W. turbine shown in 
Fig. 113 is of this type. 

In general, as great freedom as possible is required for pas- 
sage of the steam through the high-pressure stages of the tur- 
bine. But, at the same time, sufficient area of buckets must 
be provided for the steam to act against, and this may call for 
an increased number of buckets in the last wheels of a stage, 
as the exit angles are increased. 

In the Parsons type freedom of steam-passage is equally de- 
sirable, and in general the requirements are similar to those just 
stated. It is desirable to keep the steam velocities low, and, 
while certain imdesirable features appear, it is quite possible to 
design a reaction-turbine having practically imiform steam 
velocities throughout the machine. 

In conclusion it should be said that the determination of 
sizes and general proportions of mechanical devices of all kinds, 
and more especially in cases of departure from the beaten path 
such as that now being made by the builders of steam-turbines 
of the various types, is only a first step towards bringing forth 
satisfactory results as viewed from an engineering standpoint. 
The development of satisfactory details and the conmiercially 
successful production of the finished machine call for technical 
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and mechanical skill combined with business ability all of the 
highest order, and unstinted credit is due to the men who have 
worked and are working to perfect the mechanism of the steam- 
turbine. 

Note regarding the Design of Condensers and Air-pumps. — ^In 
a paper presented to the Inst, of Naval Architects, London, 
Apr. 1906 (see reprint, "Engineering," Apr. 13-20), Prof. R. L. 
Weighton describes very complete experimental work performed 
in order to ascertain the relative efficiencies of the surface con- 
denser as ordinarily built for both stationary and marine 
work, and the surface condenser to which the name ''Contraflo*' 
has been given. The conclusions are of exceptional interest, 
and indicate that condensers and air-pumps are commonly 
made of considerably greater size and capacity than would be 
found either necessary or desirable if the principles brought out 
in the paper w ere made use of in the design of those parts. 

The type of counter-current condenser referred to on page 
292 is a horizontal surface condenser, in which the cooling 
water and the exhaust steam enter in opposite directions, pref- 
erably with the steam entering at the bottom of the shell, and 
the water through the tubes at the top. The dry air-pump is 
then caused to draw from a connection at or near the top of 
the condenser shell. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE MARINE STEAM-TURBINE. 



The recent decision of the Cunard Steamship Company, 
and that of the British Admiralty, to install turbines in place 
of reciprocating-engines in various large and important vessels, 
have brought the marine steam-turbine very prominently before 
the public. This depart u-e, made by conserv'ative engineers who 
had access to all the existing data on the subject, has apparently 
been justified by the subsequent good behavior of the turbines 
already installed. The question as to the efficiency of the marine 
turbine must rest upon the results of tests of different classes of 
vessels under various conditions, but the trials made thus far are 
very gratifying in their results, and cover a fairly wide range of 
vessels, from the first small boat, Turbinia, of 32 knots speed, 
to the ocean liner Carmania, of about 19 knots speed, which 
has just completed her initial voyage successfully; and includ- 
ing the third-class cruieer Amethyst, in which the economy 
of the turbine, at the highest powers, exceeded that of the 
reciprocating-engine by as much as 40 per cent, and excelled 
in efficiency at all speeds above 14 knots per hour. 

The following table gives particulars of practically all of the 
vessels which have been equipped with turbine machinery. 
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TURBINE STEAMERS- 
(The table is from a paper by Mr. E. M. Speakman, 



• 









U^ 


Date. 


««• 




V 




X 




1 


18d4* 


2 


1900 


3 


1901 


4 


1898 


5 


do 


6 


1903 


7 


1904 


8 


1905 


9 


do 


10 


do. 


11 


1903 


12 


do. 


J3 


<lo. 


14 


1905 



15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 

28 
29 



do 
do 
i\o 
1903 

do. 

1904 

do 

do. 

1905 

do 

do 

do 
do 

do. 
do 



Vessel. 



Turbinia 

King I'xiward. . ■ • 

Queen Alexandra. 

Viper 

Cobra 

Vclox 

Eden 

Coastal Destroy- 
ers. . 

Ocean-going r>e- 
stroyers. 



Experimental 
Destroyers. 

Tarantula 

Lorena 



Eniei-ald .... 

Albion 

Narfis.su.s. . . 
Royal >'acht. 
Mahroussah. 
The Queen . . 



Brighton 

Princess Maud. . . 
Tiondonderry. . 

Mnr.xman 

Viking 

Onward 

Dieppe 



Princess Elizabeth 
Kaiser 



Service. 



Owner. 



Fxperimental . . . ' C. A Parsons 

Pleasure Steamer. Turbine Steamers, Ltd. 



Builder. 



do... 

T. B. D 

do 

do 



do. 



do. 
do. 

do. 



do. 



do 



do 

do 

1.1' '« •«• •••«■■•• 

do 

do 

Channel Steamer 



do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



do. 
do. 



do 

do. . . > . 



R.N. 
do., 
do.. 



do. 
do. 

do. 



do. 



W. K. Vanderbilt. 
A. L. Barbour. . , 



Sir C. Fumess. 
Sir G. Newnes 
A. Fi. Mund: 



ly; 

H. M. King fklward. . . 
The Khedive of Egypt. 
S. E. & Chatham Ry.Co. 

L. B. & South-Coast 
Ry. Co. 

Stranraer A Lame Ser- 
vice. 

Midland Railway C>>. . . 



do. 



Isle of Man S. S. Co. . . . 
S. E. A'. Chatham Ry. 
L. B. <fe S.-Coast Ry. Co. 



G. A J. Bums 

Great Western Ry. Co, 

Belgiati Government. . . 
Hamburg - Heligoland 

S. S. Co. 



C. A. Parsons. 
Denny Bros. . 



do. 



Hawthorn, Leslie 
&CV). 

Armstrong. Whit- 
worth A Co. 

Hawthorn. Leslie 
&Co. 

do 

Thomycroftj Yar- 
row and White. 

Laird, Thoroy • 
croft , A r m - 
strong. White. 
HawUiom. and 
Leslie & Co. 



Yarrow 

Ramage & Fer- 
guson. 
Stephen & Sons . . 
Swan & Hunter. . 

Fairfield 

A. & J. Inglis . 

do. (rebuilding). . 
Denny Bros 



do. 
do. 
do. 



Vickers, Sons A 
Maxim. 

Armstrong, Whit- 
worth A Co. 

Denny Bros 



Fairfield. 



do 

J. Brown & Co., 
and Laird •& Co. 

Cockerill 

Vulcan Co 



* Rebuilt 1896 

RF.NfAnKS.— 1 Only one screw, 28" diameter, now fitted to each shaft. 

2. Put in service July, 1901. 

3. Put in service July, 1902. Very largely used for experimental trials. 

4. Laimchcd 6/'9/99. Ran ashore and lost during naval manoeuvres in 1901. 
Trials made in 1900. 

5 Sank at sea in September. 1901. 

6 Reciprocating cruising engines on inner shaft", 71", 11", ond 16" X 9" stroke; 
400 R P.M Launched 2 1902. 

8 Twelve building. 

9 Five building. 

10 Details under consideration 

11 One 3' 0' dcrew now fitted to each shaft. 
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GENERAL DIMENSIONS AND DATA. 

TraD!«action8 of the Inst, of Elnsineera and Shipbuilders of Scotland, 1905.) 



a 

►2 



100 
250 

270 

210 

223 

210 

220 
175 

250 



320 

152 6 
253 

108 
270 
245 
310 
400 
310 

280 

300 

330 

330 

350 

310 

280 

340 
350 

350 
300 



Beam 



9 
30 

32 

21 

20 6 

21 

23 6 



15 3 
33 3 

28 7 
34 
27 6 






/ // 

Yd *6 

11 6 

12 9 

13 6 
12 9 

14 3 



8 4 
20 4 

18 6 



42 

40 

34 
40 
42 
43 
42 
40 
34 8 



40 

40 
38 



16 3 



26 6 
25 

22 

24 6 

25 6 
25 6 
17 3 
25 
14 6 






3 
6 

6 6 

6 9 

7 3 

7 3 

8 3 



5 
13 



10 6 
9 
10 6 
10 6 
10 6 
10 6 
10 6 
9 3 



14 

9 7 
9 10 



Speed. 



ICnots. 
32.0 
20.48 

21.43 

36.58 

30.2 

27.1 

26.2 
26.0 

33.0 



36.0 

25.36 
18.02 

15.0 
15.0 
14.5 
18.0 
18.0 
21.73 

21.5 

20.7 

22.3 

23.14 

23.53 

22.9 

21 . 75 



23.0 

24.0 
20.0 






2.000 
3.500 

4,400 
13.000 
10.000 

7.000 

7.500 
3.600 

15.000 



28.000 

2.200 
3,800 

1,400 
1,800 
1.250 
4,000 
6,500 
8,500 

6.000 

6,500 

7.000 

8,500 

9.500 

8,000 

6,500 

6,000 
9,500 

12.000 
6,000 



3 
2 



No. of 
Shafts. 


Screws 


per 
Shaft. 


3 
3 

3 


3 

1 center, 
2 wing 


4 


2 


4 


3 


4 


1 


3 
3 


2 
1 


3 


1 


4 


1 


3 
3 


3 

1 


3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 
3 


1 
1 



pi 

2.300 
505 c 
750 w 
750 c 
l,090w 
1,180 

1,050 

890 

940 
1,200 






Lbs. 
210 
150 

150 

240 

240 

240 

250 
220 



700 220 



600 

1.200 
550 c 
700 w 
900 

'660 " 



1 
1 



480c 
500w 
480c 
510 w 
600 

670 c 
750 w 
530 c 
610 w 
430 

540 

600 

600 
430 

490 
650 



250 

225 
180 

150 
150 
160 



150 
150 

150 

150 

150 

200 

160 

150 

150 



160 
150 



Dis- 
place- 
ment. 



Pro- 

g!»ller 
iam- 
eter. 



Tons. 

45 

700 

900 

390 

450 

440 

670 
225 

800 



1,500 

145 
1,400 

900 
1,250 

782 
2,800 
3,100 



1,200 
1,750 
1,950 
2,000 



1.360 



1.950 
2,000 



1 6 
4 9 
4 4 



3 4 

2 9 

4 

3 3 
3 

6 



76 



4 8 
4 



6 
6 7 



5 

5 

6 2 

5 7 

6 6 

6 

5 3 



o 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 



10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 

28 
29 



12. Yacht measurement. 

14. Thames yacht measurement. 

16. Thames yacht measurement. Onlv twin-screw Parsons installation. 

17. In process of conversion from paddle engines to turbines. Vessel built in 1865 by 
Samuda. 

18. Screws originally arranged as in King Edward. 13 knots astern speed. 
20. Bow rudder fitted. 

24. Sister ship Invicta. 

25. See "Engineering," Aug. 18, 1905. 

27. Three building. 

28. Astern speed 16.0 knots; 415 r.p.ic 

29. Curtis turbines. 
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TURBINE STEAMERS— GENERAL 



c 



30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 
37 

38 

39 

40 
41 

42 

43 
44 

45 
40 

47 
48 
49 
50 



Date. 



1904 

do. 

do. 

1905 

do. 

do. 

do. 
1904 

do. 

190.'i 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1903 

1904 
do. 
190n 
1903 



Vessel. 



Lhassa. 



Looiigana. 



Turbinia II. 
Maheno. .. . 
Bingera. . . . 
Victorian. . 



rarmania. 

Lus'itania 

Mauretania. . . .« 
Ametnyst 



r.ubeek. 
.Salem. . 
C.'hester. 



Dreadnought . . 



(^rion class. 
No. 243... . 



Libellule. 
( aroline. 



No. 294 

S. 125 

Revolution 



Service. 



Persian Gulf to 
India. Inter- 
mediate. 

Intercolonial 
Service. Tasma- 
nia—Melbourne. 

Pleasure Steamer 
Lake Ontario. 

Inter-Colonial. . . 

Australian Pas- 
senger. 

Atlantic Inter- 
mediate Service 

Atlantic Mail. . . . 
do 

3d-clas8 cruiser. . 



do 

Scout Cruiser, 
do 



Battleship. 



Annored Cruisers 
f^xperimental 
Torpedo Boat. 

do 

do 



Torj)edo Boat 

do 

T. H. D 

Experimental 
S. V. 



Owner. 



British India S. S. Co. 



Union S. S. Co. of New 
Zealand. 

Turbine S. S. Co 

Union S. S. Co. of New 
Zealand. 



Allan S. S. Co. 



Cunard Co, 
do 



U. N. 



German Navy, 
do 



R.N. 



do 

French Navy. 



do. 
do. 



Builder. 



Denny Bros. . . . 



do. 



Hawthorn, Leslie 

&Co. 
Denny Bros 

Workman A 
Clarke. 

do 



John Brown A Co. 

J.Brown&C>o. ,and 
Swan & Hunter. 

Armstrong. Whit- 
worth & Co. 

Vulcan Co 

Hath Iron Works. 

Fore River S. & 
E. Co. 

Pf>rtsmouth 
Dockyard. 



Socidtc' des F. A 
C. Mediterran^ 



do 

do 

German Navy 

C-urtiJ» Marine Turbine 
Co. 



Yarrow. 



Normand. 
do. . . . 
Schichau. 



Weight saved by adopting turbines, 400 



.^0. .Sister shins lanka, Lunka, Lama. 
35. Also Virginian, built by Stephen A Sons, 
tons. Passengers increased 60, 

37. Two building. 

38. See "Engineering." November 18. 1904. 
41. Curtis turbines. 

43. Designs still \mder consideration. 



The principal reasons for the present tendency to adopt the 
steam-turbine in place of the reciprocating-engine for propelling 
ships of certain types are the following: 

1. Decreased cost of operation as regards fuel, labor, oil, 
and repairs. 

2. Vibration due to machinery is decreased. 

3. Less weight of machinery and coal to be carried, result- 
ing in greater speed. 

4. Greater simplicity of machinery in construction and 
operation, causing less liability to accident and breakdown. 
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DIMENSIONS AND T> AT A—iCorUinued). 



i 


Beam 


• 

JS 

S 


• 

1 


1 
Speed. 


0) f^ 

6.000 
6,300 
3,500 


• 

cr. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
4 

3 

4 
4 
2 

4 

4 
2 


Screws 
Shaft. 


• 
• 


Boiler 
Pressure. 


Dis- 
place- 
ment. 


Pro- 
peller 
Diam- 
eter. 


■ 

o 

• 


275 


44 
43 

33 • 

50 


25 6 

25 

20 9 
33 6 


12 6 
9 6 


Knots. 
18.0 

20.2 

19.0 
17.5 


1 

1 

I 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
Various 


650 
650 


Lb?. 
150 

150 

160 


Tons. 
2.170 

2.400 

1.100 


.' // 


30 


300 

260 
4O0 


5 3 

4 li 


31 

32 
33 


300 










34 


540 

67S 
785 

360 

341 


60 

72 

88 

40 

43 3 
46 8 
46 8 


42 6 
52 

• • « • • 


27 6 

32 
33 6 

14 6 

16 6 
16 9 
16 9 


19.5 

^1.0 
25.0 

21.75trial 

23.63<leM. 

22.0 des. 

24.0 

24.0 

21.0 

24.0 
21.0 


12.000 

21.000 
66,OJ0 

9,800 
14,000 
10.000 
16,000 
16.000 

23.000 

28.000 
1.800 


275 

185 
165 

450 c 

490 w 

650 

500 

350 

300 
i.866 " 


180 

195 
195 

250 

250 ■ 
250 

250 

250 


13.000 

30.000 
3^,000 

3.000 

3.200 
3.750 
3.750 

18,000 


8 9 

14 
17 3 

6 6 


35 

36 
37 

as 

39 


420 
420 


6 6 
9 3 


40 
41 

42 


• 








43 










92 


V^arious 

do. 
do. 

Varioas 
4 6 


44 










45 


152 6 
125 


15 3 

14 
14 
23 
17 

1 


8 4 


5 


26.4 

26.5 
26.0 
28.3 
18.0 


2.200 

2.200 
2.200 
6.000 
1.800 


3 
3 


Various 
1 


575 H 
1.800T 


250 
250 

' • • • • 

250 


140 

95 

95 

350 


46 
47 


125 




8 
7 


48 


200 






865 
650 


49 


140 


2 


1 


50 



44. Rateau Turbines. See Trans. 1. N. A., 1904. 

45. Do. 

46. Do. 

48, Brequet turbines. 49. Astern speed 16.7 knots. 



50. Curtis turbines. 



Note. — Also projected two vessels for Great Central Railway Co.. two for Allan 
Steamship Co., two for the Metropolitan Steamship Co. (New York and Boston Service), 
and various foreign warships. 

5. Smaller and more deeply immersed propellers, decreas- 
ing the tendency of the machinery to race in rough weather. 

6. Lower center of gravity of the machinery as a whole, 
and increased headroom above the machinery. 

7. According to recent reports, decreased first cost of 
machinery. 

8. The adaptability of the turbine for greater power devel- 
opment in a single unit. 

The application of the turbine to driving screw-propellers 
has presented a number of new problems to de^^igners, such as 
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have been solved and reduced to more or less nearly standard 
practice in the case of the reciprocating-engine. Among these, 
the greatest importance attaches to the questions of reversibility 
of turbines, efficiency of propeUerSy and economy at slow speeds. 

The problem of reversing has been met by the use of special 
reversing turbine drums, rotating idly in the exhaust-passage 
and upon the shafts of the low-pressure turbines when the ship 
is going ahead, but reversing the diiection of rotation of the 
shafting and propellers when live steam is made to act upon 
the blades of the reversing-drums. 

The determination of propeller proportions suitable for high 
speeds of rotation is still the subject of extensive investigation, 
although very satisfactory progress has already been made. 
The problem is to determine the proper diameter, amount and 
distribution of blade area, and the proper slip and pitch ratios 
to be used with the comparatively high rate of revolution of 
the steam-turbine. 

High peripheral velocity of turbine blades may be obtained 
either by 

(a) High rate of revolution and small diameter, or 

(b) Large diameter and relatively low rate of revolution. 

For satisfactory efficiency of propulsion with screw pro- 
pellers, certain areas of propeller-blade surface are required, 
according to the thrust demanded, and it has been found 
advisable to limit the number of propellers to one upon each 
shaft. The shafts may be from one to four in number. There 
are three in the Carmania, and four in the two large Cu- 
narders at present under construction. The requirement for a 
certain amount of area of blade surface with a limited number 
of propellers causes a limitation of the speed with which it is 
safe, or otherwiFe advisable, to rotate the shafts. This leads, 
in vessels of large displacement and high power, to the use 
of large diameters of the rotating members within the turbine 
casings, because otherwise the speed of rotation of the propellers 
would often be such as to cause low propulsive efficiency. The 
problem presents itself to the designer not as a propeller prob- 
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lem alone, capable of solution for any rate of revolution that 
may be adopted for the turbines, but as a question of the 
proper interrelation of steam velocities, diameter and rate of 
rotation of turbines, and size and proportions of the screw- 
propellers. 

This suggests the chief difference in point of design between 
turbines for driving alternating-current machinery and those 
for rotating the shafts of screw-propellers. The stationary tur- 
bine may be operated at a high rate of revolution, with increas- 
ing efficiency and decreased size and weight of part accom- 
panying the increase in speed. The marine turbine, especially 
for large powers, is called upon to turn the propellers at the 
relatively low rate of revolution giving satisfactory propulsive 
efficiency. Since both types require certain peripheral veloci- 
ties in order to utilize the energy of the steam efficiently, the 
result is relatively high speed of rotation for the stationary 
turbine, with as small diameters as possible so as to reduce 
centrifugal forces; and large diameters of the marine turbine, 
with correspondingly low rates of revolution, for obtaining 
efficiency of screw-propellers. 

Further difference in the arrangement of the two types is 
occasioned by the demand for close regulation of speed in the 
stationary turbine, and for reversibility in the marine turbine. 
The latter must be capable of sudden reversal of direction of 
rotation, and of ready handUng at all speeds for maneuvering 
the vessel. 

In general, with the larger turbine-boats that have been 
built, the economy has been somewhat lower at speeds below 
14 knots than in boats driven by reciprocating-engines, but 
above this speed the turbine-boats have exceeded in economy, 
and the rate of increase with increased speed has been very 
marked. This is shown by the economy curves on pages 302 
and 303 representing trials of torpedo-boat destroyers and 
cruisers.* 



• The curves and the table on pages 296-299 are from a paper by Mr. E. 
M. Speakman, Trans. Am Soc. Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Vol. 
13| 1905: " Marine Turbine Development and Design." 
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The following table* shows the steam consumption of the 
four Midland Railway steamers recently built and tested. The 
Antrim and Donegal are equipped with reciprocating-engines, 
each vessel having two sets of four-cylinder triple-expansion 
engines, each driving a three-bladed propeller. The cylinders 
are 23 inches, 36 inches, and two of 42 inches diameter, with 
30-inch stroke of pistons. 





Gallons of Water Consumed per Hour. 


Speed in Knots 
per Hour. 


Reciprocating, 

Antrim and 

Donegal. 


Turbine. 




Londonderry. 


Manxman. 


14 
17 
20 
22 
23 


4,500 
6,700 
9,700 

• • • • 

• • * ■ 


4,500 

6,100 

8,900 

13,600 


4,500 

5,800 

8,300 

12,500 

17,300 



The arrangement of the turbines in the Londonderry and 
Manxman differs only in detail, but the turbines in the 
Manxman are larger, as they were designed for 25 per cent 
more power than the Londonderry. There are three tur- 
bines in each vessel, one high-pressure and two low-pressure. 
The reversing- turbines work upon the low-pressure shafts, and 
rotate in vacuum when not in use. Each of the three turbines 
drives a three-bladed propeller. 

The dimensions of the four vessels are alike, with the ex- 
ception that the Manxman is of slightly greater beam than 
the others. The length on the water-line is 330 ft.; moulded 
breadth, 42 ft.;t moulded depth, 25 ft. 6 in. 

The amount of water consumed was measured during the 
progressive trials by counting the strokes of the feed-pimips. 

Mr. Parsons has made the following % prediction as to the 
future of the steam-turbine for marine use: "... With the 
evidence at present before us, I think we are safe in predicting 

* London Engineering, August 4, 1905. 

t Excepting the Manxman, of 43 feet beam. 

t Trans. Inst. Marine Eng., London, 1904-5. 
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Pig. 122. — Crosa-seciion through machinery space; stea*nship CarznaQia. • 
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'^G. 124.— Arrangement of machinery in S.S. Carmania. 
rFrom "Engineering/' London, Dec 1, 1905.) 
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that it will soon supersede entirely the reciprocating-engine in 
vessels of 16 knots sea-speed and upwards, and of over 5000 
I.H.P., and probably also including vessels of speed down to 
13 knots, of 20,000 tons and upwards, and possibly still slower 
vessels in course of time. At present it may, I think, be said 
that the above most suitable field comprises about one fifth of 
the total steam tonnage of the world; but it must be remem- 
bered that the speed of ships tends to increase, and the turbine 
to improve, and so the class of ships suitable for the turbine 
will increase." 

The growth of the application of the Parsons turbine to steam- 
ship propulsion is represented in Fig. 125. At the left is show^n 
the progress in application to war vessels, advancing from the 
experimental *Turbinia" to the battleship ''Dreadnaught," and 
at the right the progress in application to merchant and passen- 
ger vessels, culminating in the production of the largest vessels 
afloat, the Cunard steamers ''Lusitania " and "Mauretania," 
785 feet long and of 25 knots speed. These remarkable vessels 
and their turbines are shown in Figs. 126, 127 and 128. 

Fig. 129 shows a number of arragements of Parsons turbines 
suitable for various classes of vessels. It is to be noted that 
several of these arrangements show four propeller shafts. In 
general the requirement for great power in a ship calls for its 
distribution between several units as has been the case with the 
*'Lusitania" and '^Mauretania.'' It is possible and customary 
in certain classes of work to build single turbines to develop 
considerably more power than it is practicable to develop in a 
single reciprocating engine. But for ver}^ high powers the size * 
of shafting and other parts becomes necessarily so great that it 
is often found advisable to distribute the power between several 
units, especially when the speed of rotation is low. 

Figs. 130 to 134 inclusive show the steamer ^'Creole '' and the 
turbines for propulsion. The ship was built by the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company for the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, is 440 feet long, and has a speed of about 17 knots. 
The small turbine shown in the foreground of Fig. 131 was de- 
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signed fora battleship tender, to develop 250 H.P. at 1200 r.p.m., 
while each of the main turbines for the "Creole " develops 4000 
H.P. at about 2.3.5 r.p.m. 



The first large turbine steamers to be put on the transatlantic 
service were the Allan line boats, "Victorian" and "Virginian," 
of about 18 knots speed. The arrangements of the turbines, 
condensers, shafting, and of the steam-piping, are shown in Figs. 
13.J and 1.3G. One of the condensers of the "Victorian," with Mr. 
Parsons' Vacuum Augmenter, and with the air-pumps, is shown 
in Fig. 137. 

With the devolopment of the turbine has come the necessity 
for measuimg the power delivered to the shaft. Two methods 
arc illustrated here, the first, that involving the application of a 
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water-brake to the shaft; and the second, that in which the arc 
of torsion of a certain length of shafting is measured while power 
is being transmitted by the shaft. All shafts twist to some ex- 
tent under the influence of torque, and for stresses below the 
elastic limit of the material the arc of torsion is proportional to 
the torque. The first successful torsion-meter for turbine use 
was developed in Germany by Dr. Foettinger, of Stettin, upon 
the basis of the extensive experiments made by Hermann 
Frahm of Hamburg to ascertain the extent of the torsional 
vibration of the shafting of reciprocating engines. The Foet- 
tinger torsion-meter is shown in Fig. 138, and diagrams ob- 
tained by its use in Figs. 139, 140, 141, mclusive. The Denny- 
Johnson torsion-meter was developed by Messrs. Denny Brothers 
of Dumbarton, Scotland. This meter is represented in Fig. 142, 
and results obtained are shown in Fig. 143. Torsion-meters 
have yielded most valuable information as to the mechanical 
efficiency of reciprocating marine engines, and have thereby 
contributed materially to the available information concerning 
ship propulsion. 

Water-brakes are not convenient for application aboard ship, 
but are extensively used in shop tests of turbines. Numerous 
forms of water-brake have been devised, but in all the power 
developed by the turbine is expended in setting water in motion 
by means of rotating metal discs or wheels. The torque is 
measured by weighing the pull on a brake-arm attached to the 
casing in which the rotating member is enclosed. The casing 
tends to rotate because of the action of the water, which is set 
in motion by the rotating discs of wheels. The water is of 
course heated by the frictional resistance opposed to its motion* 
Figs. 144 and 145 show one form of water-brake which is suc- 
cessfully used in turbine tests. 



EXAMPLES. 

SET NO. 1. 

Text Reference, Pages 6-20. 

1. One quarter pound of steam flows per second from a vessel fitted 
with an orifioe having a least cross-sectional area of .025 sq. in ^ Let 
the specific volume of the steam while in the orifioe be 2.0 cu. ft. per 
pound. 

(a) Compute velocity of flow. 

(6) Compute the reaction accompanying the flow. 

2. If the steam should act upon the buckets of a turbine-wheel, leav- 
ing same at a velocity of 1000 ft. per sec, 

(a) What horse-power will be given up to the wheel, assum- 
ing there are no frictional losses? 

(b) Compute the -efficiency of wheel from the above con- 
siderations. 

(c) If the exhaust, at 1000 ft. per sec, should act upon the 
buckets of another wheel, leaving same at 300 ft. per sec, how 
much power would the two wheels together deliver, disr^arding 
losses? 

(d) What would be the efficiency of the system? 

3. A vane such as that shown in Fig. 9, page 18, moves with a velocity 
of 1200 ft. per sec, and is acted upon by a jet of steam having an initial 
velocity F, of 3400 ft. per sec. The angle a =24 degrees and ^=30 
degrees. 

(a) If one quarter pound steam per sec. acts upon the vane, 
compute the impulse of the jet upon the vane. 

(6) Find the proper value of the angle of the entering side 
of the vane, so that the steam may enter without loss from impacts 

SET NO. 2. 

Text Reference, Chapter III. 

A pound of water at 520 degrees F. absolute is heated until its 
temperature becomes 790 degrees absolute. 

(a) Assuming its mean specific heat to be 1.006 for the temperature 
range in question, how much heat is required to accomplish the rise in 
temperature? 

(I) What increase in entropy has accompanied the addition of heat? 

320 
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(c) If further heat be added until the entropy of the resulting mix- 
ture of steam and water is 1.55, as shown on the chart at the back of 
the book, what will be the percentages of steam and of water present? 

(d) If the mixture should expand adiabatically in a nozzle to a 
pressure of 10 lbs. absolute, what would be the resulting velocity of 
flow from the nozzle under ideal conditions? 

(e) What would be the quality of the exhaust from the nozzle? 

(/) If sufficient heat had been added in (c) to evaporate the poimd 
of water into dry and saturated steam, how much rriore heat would 
be required to superheat the dry steam to a temperature 100 degrees 
above the saturation-point, assuming the mean specific heat of super- 
heated steam to be .58? 

(g) To what temperature would the superheated steam have to fall; 
adiabatically, in order to become just dry and saturated? 

{h) If the expansion indicated in (^), of the superheated steam, 
occurred in a suitable nozzle, so that the energy Uberated all appeared 
as kinetic energy of flow, compute the velocity of the issuing steam-jet. 

SET No. 3. 
Text Reference, Chapters IV and V. 

Design a nozzle for carrying out the expansion of .25 pound steam 
per second, under the following conditions: 

Let the initial pressure be 165 pounds absolute =pi. 

'' '' final '' '* 2 " *' -Pj. 

'* ** loss of energy in the passageway be that corresponding to 
y-.14. 

Let the steam before entering the nozzle be 98.5 per cent dry. 

Find the proper cross^sectional areas for the nozzle at points where 
the pressure is 95 pds., 75 pds., 60 pds., 45 pds, 30 pds., 15 pds., and 2 
pds., absolute, per sq. in. 

Let the interior of the nozzle be conical in form, 4" long. 

Make a sketch of the nozzle to scale, and plot curves of pressure fall 
and velocity similar to those on page 149. 

Typical calculations are given on page 85. 

SET NO. 4. 

Text Reference, Pages 151-158. 

Let steam expand in the nozzles of a simple impulse turbine (de 
Laval type) from 120 pounds absolute to a vacuum of 27" mercury. 
Let the nozzle make an angle a =28° with the plane of rotation of the 
buckets. Let the peripheral velocity of the buckets be 1300 feet per 
second. Find steam velocity from Plate XL 
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(a) Draw velocity diagrams, allowing for no losses, and compute 
the energy given up to the buckets, per pound of steam, and compute the 
steam consumption of the deal turbine, and the efficiency. Make a sketch 
of the buckets on the velocity diagram. 

(&) Let the loss of energy in the nozzles correspond to ^«.15, and in 
the buckets let t/'»=.l3. 

(1) Draw velocity diagrams, and sketch in the bucket outline. 
Note the change in bucket angles, made necessary by the losses. 

(2) Compute the work done per pound of steam, and the steam 
consumption per horse-power hour. 

(3) Compute the efficiency of the turbme. 

(4) If the revolutions of the wheel are 14,000 per minute, find 
diameter of mean bucket circle. 

(5) If seven nozzles are used at maximum load of 75 K.W., 
find least diameter of the nozzles, by means of the curve of dis- 
charge on Plate XI. 

SET. NO. 5. 

Text Reference, Pages 158-175. 

(a) Draw velocity diagrams for an impulse turbine of two stages and three 
rows of moving blades in each stage, according to the following data. 

Let the turbine be required to develop 1000 K.W. at full load and 1400 
K.W. at maximum overload. Efficiefacy of generator =* 94%. Let the initial 
pressure at inlet be 145 pds. gauge, and let the steam expand to 15 pds. abs. 
in the first nozzles, and in the second nozzles from 15 pds. abs. to a vacuum 
of 28} in. mercury. Let the angle of nozzles with plane of rotation of buckets 
be 22°. Let peripheral velocity of buckets be 420 ft. per sec. Assume that 
the frictional losses are represented by the values of y given on pages 164 and 
168 respectively, and let the work lost because of journal friction, windage, 
and leakage be 25 7^ of the work done by the steam. Draw diagrams as on 
Plate XII, and compute steam consumption per H.P. as on pages 166 and 
169, arranging for the maximum overload requirement. 

Let R.P.M. be 1800. Compute height of second stage nozzles follow- 
ing the method given on pages 170, etc., and according to the following 
data: Let thickness of nozzle walls be 0.075 in. and let pitch of nozzles be 
1.5 in. Let the nozzles subtend an angle at center of turbine shaft, of J= 130 
deg. If height of first row of buckets is 2}% greater than that of the nozzles, 
and if height ratio for second stage is 1.6, compute height of last buckets in 
the stage. 

(b) A t\irbine takes steam at 175 pds. abs. and 125 deg. F. superheat, and 
expands adiabatically to a vacuum of 27.8 in. mercury. Find available 
energy from the Mollier Heat Diagram opposite p. 320. How much steam 
would a perfect engine use imder these conditions ? If a test of an actual 
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turbine shows a steam consumption of 12 pds. per horse-power hour, what is 
the efficiency of the engine ? (See pages 175-6). 

Let the horse-power be 3000 and let the R.P.M.—900. Let the bucket 
speed be 350 ft. per sec. Compute diam. of turbine. 

Let the turbine have six stages and let the energy distribution aimed at 
be. First stage, 0.25 E. and each succeeding stage 0.15 E. 

Let the first stage efficiency be 0.45 and for each remaining stage let effi- 
ciency =0.50. 

Find the area required through nozzles of last stage, in order to provide for 
3000 H.P. Assume the nozzle particulars to be the same as stated at bottom 
of page 187, and compute necessary height of nozzles for the last stage of the 
turbine. 

Note that the diagram on the back cover of the book h*.iows an 
expansion curve representing the calculated expansion of steam, as given on 
page 186. 

The heat contents of steam may be taken from either the Heat Diagram 
opposite page 320 or from the one on the back cover, but the former is pre- 
ferable, especially as it is well to become familiar with the Mollier Diagram as 
used in practice. 

SET NO. 6. 

Text Reference, Pages 189-195. 

Turbine of the Parsons type, 2500 B.H.P., 1800 R.P.M. 
Initial steam pressure, 165 lbs. per sq. in. absolute. 
Initial superheat, 100° F. 
Vacuum, 28J'' mercury. 

Uniformly distributed loss of 38 per cent, which includes both steam 
friction and mechanical friction. 

Let the turbine have 3 cylinders, the mean peripheral velocities in the 
1st, 2d, and 3d, resnectively, being 130, 195, and 260 feet per second. Let 
the corresponding ratios of peripheral to steam velocity be 0.50, 0.45, and 
0.40, and the exit angles 20°, 22"", and 25°. In the last 3 rows of the 3d 
(or low pressure) cylinder let the steam velocity be 1000 feet per second, 
and let the angle of exit of those rows be 42°. 

Draw velocity diagrams to suit the above conditions. Assume the 
pressure drop in all cylinders to be adiabatic, as in the example on pages 
189 to 195. \jQ\. the pressure at entrance to the second cylinder be 65 lbs. 
absolute and that at entrance to the third cylinder 16 lbs. absolute per square 
inch. 

Let the steam consumption be 13 lbs. per B.H.P. hour. Assume that 
the steam pressure after passing the throttle valve is 145 lbs. abs., and 
has dropped to this pressure along a constant heat curve. Find the specific 
volume at entrance to the first cylinder as is done on page 192, and calcu- 
late dimensions in similar manner to that given in the text, tabulating re- 
sults, as shown on page 195. 
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SET NO. 7. 

Following the work indicated in Example No. 6, the student should be- 
come familiar with the theory of the Parsons turbine as given on pages 
195 to 219. An example should then be worked, similar to that given on 
page 219 (Example No. 6), including the drawing of characteristic curves 
like thoee in Fig. 77, and velocity diagrams, as in Fig. 78. 
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INDEX. 



A. 

Acceleration, 1. 

Adiabatic, expansion, 31; process, 41. 

Air-Jet, impulse of, 133. 

Allan Line Steamers "Victorian" and "Virginian." 317. 

Analysis on basis of heat expenditure, 230. 

Angles of buckets, 126. 

Apparatus — Wilson's, 140; Sibley College, 141. 

Arrangements of marine steam turbines, 312. 

Auxiliaries, 290. 

B. 

Back-pressure, effect of, 143, 145. 

Blade, speed of, 21; length of, 223; Parsons, 266. 

Buckets, angles, 126; additional sets of, 130; and nozzles, clearance be- 
tween, 129; clearance between rows of, 132; Cutting over edges, 
135; Curtis turbine, 163, 278, experimental work, 93, 123; length 
of, 187; spacing, 126; surface, effect of roughness, 135, 137. 



C. 

Calorimeter for use in heat analysis, 235, 242. 

Calorimeter, sampling tube for, 242. 

Classification of steam turbines, xiii. 

Carnot cycle, 42; efficiency of, 43. 

Clearance between nozzles and buckets, 129, 288. 

rows of buckets, 132, 288. 
Condenser, size of, 290. 
Condensers, counter-current, 294. 
"Creole," Steamer, 313, 315. 
Cunard Steamer "Lusitania," 310, 312. 
Cunard Steamer "Mauretanla," 310, 312. 
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Curtis turbine, buckets, 163; discussion, 264; four-stage, 275; tests of, 

282. 
Curtis turbine, calculation of dimensions, 182. 
Curtis turbine nozzles, design of, 171, 175. 
Curtis turbine Steamer *'Creole," 313, 315. 
Cutting over edges of buckets, 135. 
Curves, characteristic,* 209, 211, 219, 224. 



D. 

De Laval nozzles, 114, 248; turbine, general description, 246; tests of, 

250, 252. 
Denny-Johnson, torsion meters, 319. 
Design of Curtis turbine nozzles, 171-175. 
Design of impulse turbines, 176. 
Design of turbines, general remarks, 292. 
Diagrams, impulse-turbine, 155. 

Diameter of wheels, 170; of rotor, 217, 222; of spindle, 217, 222. 
Dimensions of nozzles, 85, 122. 
Divergent nozzle, 69. 
Dynamic pressure, 6. 

E. 

Economy of turbines, 285; of marine turbines, 303, 304. 

Efficiencies, comparison of, 225; variations of, 227, 229; efficiency of 

turbine, 21, 23. 
Efficiency, experimental determination of, 176. 
Efficiency of turbines, 175. 
Energy, intrinsic, 28. 

Entropy, 47; calculation of, 45; diagram, 39; units of, 52. 
Equation, Napier's, 99; Zeuner's, 28, 31. 
Expansion, adiabatic, 31; isothermal, 30; of steam, 30, 55. 
Experimental work, 93; Sibley College, 123. 

F. 

Pliegner, 38. 
Flow, of gas, 33. 
" of steam, 27, 35, 62; experimental work, 93. 

" rate of, 140; resistances to, 77; velocity of,- 72; weight of, 64, 65, 71. 
Foettinger torsion meters, 319. 
Force, uniform, 1; unit of, 3. 
Frictional effect, curve of, 202, 219. 

" losses, determination of, 88; variation of, 218. 

•• resistances, 77, 149. 
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Friction, skin, 139; work of, 81. 
Froude, William, 38. 



a. 



Gas, flow of, 33. 

Graphical representation of heat transformations, 39. 

Gutermuth, Professor, 38, 95. 

H. 

Hall, Thomas, 123. 

Heat analysis, 230. 

Heat analysis, calorimeter for, 235-242. 

Heat, curves of constant, 53; total, curves of constant, 51; diagram, 39; 

diagram, examples in use of, 54; specific, 44; transformations, 

graphical representations of, 39. 
Heat diagram, Mollier, 53-60. 

I. 

Impact, 19. 

Impulse, 19, 26. 

Impulse of a jet, 5; of air- jet, 133. 

Impulse turbines, design, 176. 

Impulse-turbine, general, xi; discussion and design of, 151; efficiency 

of, 23, 26; single-stage, 152; two-stage, 158, 159; velocity diagrams, 

155. 
Impulse- and reaction -turbine, discussion and design, 195, 265. 
Isothermal expansion, 30; process, 41. 



Jet, impulse of, 5. 
" reaction of, 5, 74, 114. 



K. 



Kinetic energy of jet, 4. 



L. 



Loss of velocity, 78. 

Losses, frictional, determination of, 88. 

in turbine, 182. 
Losses in Parsons turbine, distribution of, 204. 
"Lusitanla," Cunard Steamer, 310-312. 
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M. 

Marine steam-turbine, 295; economy of, 303, 304. 
Marine steam turbine, application of, 308. 
Marine steam turbines, arrangements of, 312. 
Mass, 3. 

*'Mauretania," Cunard Steamer, 310-312. 
Mollier, heat diagram, 53-60. 



• N. 

Napier's equation, 99. 

Nozzle, calculations of dimensions, 85, 122; De LATal, 114, 248; diverg^it, 

69, 140; experimental work, 93, 123; friction in, 149; ideal expand- 

ing, 142; vibrations in, 146, 147. 
Nozzles, design of Curtis turbine, 171-175. 



O. 

Orifices, experimental work, 93, 102, 104. 

P. 

Parsons turbine, calculations of dimensions, 189. 

Parsons turbine, description, 252; tests of, 253, 254; turbine-blades, 268, 

Parsons turbine, distribution of losses in, 204. 

Peabody, 100. 

Peripheral velocity, 21. 

Pressure, curves of constant, 52; dynamic, 6; on vanes, 11. 



R. 

Rankine, 99. 

Rateau, 100; experiments, 106. 

Reaction, 26; of a jet, 5. 74, 114; nature of, 67. 

Reaction-turbine, general, ix; Hero's, x; discussion and design, 195; 

blades, length of, 214, 223; velocity diagrams, 221. 
Relative velocity, 16. 
Resistance to flow of steam, 77. 
Revolution, speed of, 286. 
Rosenhain, 100, 107, 109. 
Rotor, diameter of, 217, 222. 
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Sampling tube for calorimeter, 242. 

Saturation curve, 50. 

Sibley College experiments, 123; apparatus, 141. 

Skin friction, 139. 

Spacing of buckets, 126. 

Spindle, diameter of, 217, 222. 

Specific heat, 44; volume, 60. 

Speed of blade, 21. 

Steam, flow of, 27, 35, 62; expansion of, 30, 56; superheated, 51, 57, 62; 

velocity of, curves, 160; consumption, 181. 
Steam turbines, classification of, xiil. 
Steamship propulsion, 308 



T. 



Temperature-entropy diagram, 39. 

Teste of turbines, Curtis, 282; Do Laval, 250, 252; Parsons, 253, 264. 

Thermodynamic principles, 27. 

Torque line experimentally determined, 178. 

Torsion meters, Denny-Johnson, 319. 

Torsion meters, Fbettlnger, 319. 

Turbine-buckets, 123; Curtis, 163. 

Turbine design, general remarks, 292. 

Turbine testing, water brake for, 319. 

Turbines, types of, 246. 



Vv 



Vacuum, gain due to increase of, 289. 

Vanes, action of fiuid upon, 10; change of direction of flow, causing 

pressure on, 11. 
Velocity, calculation of, 61, 64; absolute, 21; peripheral, 21; relative, 

16, .21; of flow, 72, 114; of steam, curves of, 160; loss of, 78. 
Velocity, ratios. 226. 
steam, 226. 
"Victorian" and "Virginian," steamers, 316-317. 
Volume, specfic, 60. 
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W. 

Water-brake for turbine testing, 319. 
Wheels, diameter of, 170. 
Weight of flow, 64, 65, 71; curve of, 160. 
Wilson, 103, 107, 109; apparatus, 140. 

Work, done on vane or bucket by fluid, 20; external, 28; internal, 28; 
of friction, 81. 



Z. 



Zeuner's equation, 28, 36. 
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Freitag's Architectural Engineering 8vo, 

Fireproofing of Steel Buildings 8vo, 

Gerhard's Guide to Sanitary Inspections. (Fourth Edition, Entirely Re- 
vised and Enlarged.) 12mo, 

* Modem Baths and Bath Houses 8vo, 

Sanitation of Public Buildings 12mo. 

Theatre Fires and Panics 12mo, 

* The Water Supply, Sewerage and Plumbing of Modem City Buildings. 

8vo, 

Johnson's Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods 8vo, 

Keltaway's How to Lay Out Suburban Home Grounds 8vo, 

Kidder's Architects' and Builders' Pocket-book 16mo, mor., 

Merrill's Stones for Building and Decoration 8vo, 

Monckton's Stair-building 4to, 

Patton's Practical Treatise on Foundations 8vo, 

Peabody's Naval Architecture 8vc, 

Rice's Concrete-block Manufacture 8vo, 

Richey's Handbook for Superintendents of Construction 16mo, mor. 

Building Foreman's Pocket Book and Ready Reference. . 16mo, mor. 
♦ Building Mechanics' Ready Reference Series: 

* Carpenters' and Woodworkers' Edition 16mo, mor. 

* Cement Workers' and Plasterers' Edition 16mo, mor. 

* Plumbers', Steam-Fitters', and Tinners' Edition. . .16mo. mor. 

* Stone- and Brick-masons* Edition. . . v 16mo, mor. 

Sabin's House Painting I2mo, 

Siebert and Biggin's Modem Stone-cutting and Masonry 8vo, 

Snow's Principal Species of Wood 8vo, 

Wait's Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence 8vo, 

Sheep, 

Law of Contracts 8vo, 

Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and 

Architecture 8vo, 

Sheep, 

Wilson's Air Conditioning 12mo, 

Worcester and Atkinson's Small Hospitals, Establishment and Maintenance, 
Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans for a Small 

Hospital 12mo, 1 26 
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ARMY AND NAVY. 

Bemadou's Smokeless Powder, Nitro-cellulose. and the Theory of the Cellu- 
lose Molecule 12mo, 2 50 

Chase's Art of Pattem Making 12mo. 2 50 

Screw Propellers and Marine Propulsion 8 vo, 3 00 

* Cloke's Enlisted Specialists' Examiner 8vo, 2 00 

* Gunner's Examiner 8vo, 1 50 

Craig's Azimuth 4to, 3 50 

Crehore and Squier's Polarizing Photo-chronograph 8vo, 3 00 

* Davis's Elements of Law 8vo, 2 50 

* Treatise on the Military Law of United States 8vo, 7 00 

* Dudley's Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial. ..Large 12mo, 2 50 
Durand's Resistance and Propulsion of Ships 8vo. 5 00 

* Dyer's Handbook of Light Artillery 12mo, 3 00 

Eissler's Modem High Explosives , 8vo, 4 00 

* Fiebeger's Text-book on Field Fortification Large 12mo, 2 00 

Hamilton and Bond's The Gunner's Catechism l8mo, I 00 
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* Hoff 's Elementary Naval Tactics 8vo. 

Ingalls's Handbook of Problems iu Direct Fire 8vo, 

* Lissak's Ordnance and Gunnery 8vo, 

* Ludlow's Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables 8vo, 

* Lyons's Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. L and IL.Svo.each, 

* Mahan*s Permanent Fortifications. (Mercur.) 8vo, half mor. 

Manual for Courts-martial lOmo.mor. 

* Mercur's Attack of Fortified Places 12mo, 

* Elements of the Art of War 8vo, 

Nixon's Adjutants' Manual 24mo, 

Peabody's Naval Architecture 8vo. 

* Phelps's Practical Marine Sufveying 8vo, 

Putnam's Nautical Charts 8vo, 

Rust's Ex-meridian Altitude, Azimuth and Star-Finding Tables 8vo« 

* Selkirk's Catechism of Manual of Guard Duty 24mo, 

Sharpe's Art of Subsisting Armies in War 18mo. mor. 

^Taylor's Speed and Power of Ships. 2 vob. Text 8vo. plates oblong 4to, 

* Tupes and Poole's Manual of Bayonet Exercises and Musketry Fencing. 

24mo, leather, 

* Weaver's Military Explosives 8vo. 

* Woodhull's Military Hygiene for Officers of the Line Large 12mo, 



ASSAYHIG. 

Betts*s Lead Refining by Electrolysis 8vo. 4 00 

^Sutler's Handbook of Blowpipe Analysis 16mo. 75 

Fletcher's Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 

16mo, mor. 1 50 

Furman and Pardoe's Manual of Practical Assaying 8vo, 3 00 

Lodge's Notes on .^saying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments.. 8 vo, 3 00 

Low's Technical Methods of Ore Analysis 8vo, 3 00 

Miller's Cyanide Process 12mo, 1 00 

Manual of Assaying. 12mo, 1 00 

Minet's Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. ( Waldo. )...12mo, 2 50 

Ricketts and Miller's Notes on Assaying 8vo. 3 00 

Robine and Lenglen's Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.) 8vo, 4 00 

* Seamon's Manual for Assayers and Chemists Large 12mo, 2 50 

Ulke's Modem Electrolytic Copper Refining 8vo. 3 00 

Wilson's Chlorination Process 12mo, 1 50 

Cyanide Processes. 12mo, 1 50 



ASTRONOMY. 

Comstock's Field Astronomy for Engineers. 8vo, 2 50 

Craig's Azimuth 4to. 3 50 

Crandall's Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares. 8vo, 3 00 

Doolittle's Treatise on Practical Astronomy 8vo. 4 00 

Hayford's Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy 8vo. 3 00 

Hosmer's Azimuth. 16mo, mor. 1 00 

* Text-book on Practical Astronomy 8vo, 2 00 

Merriman's Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy .8vo, 2 50 

* Michie and Harlow's Practical Astronomy 8vo. 3 00 

Rust's Ex-meridian Altitude, Azimuth and Star-Finding Tables 8vo, 5 00 

* White's Elements of Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy. 12mo, 2 00 



CHEMISTRY. 

* Abderhalden's Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (Hall and 

Defren.) 8vo. 5 00 

* Abegg's Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation, (von Ende.) 12mo. 1 25 

Alexeyefi's General Principles of Organic Syntheses. (Matthews.) 8vo, 3 00 

Allen's Tables for Iron Analysis 8vo. 3 00 

Armsby's Principles of Animal Nutrition 8vo, 4 00 

3 



Arnold's Compendium of Chemistry. (Mandel.) LartB 12mo, $3 50 

Association of State and National Pood and Dairy Departments, Hartford 

Meeting. 1006 8vo. 3 00 

Jamestown Meeting, 1007 8vo, 3 00 

Austen's Notes for Chemical Students 12mo. 1 SO 

Baskerville's Chemical Elements. (In Preparation.) 

Bemadou's Smokeless Powder. — Nitro-cellulose. and Theory of the Cellulose 

Molecule l2mo. 2 50 

* Bilts's Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. (Hall and Phelan.). . . 12mo. 1 25 

Laboratory Methods of Inorganic Chemistry. (Hall and Blanchard.) 

8vo. 3 00 

* Blanchard's Synthetic Inorganic Chemistry 12mo. 1 00 

* Browning's Introduction to the Rarer Elements. 8vo, 1 50 

* Butler's Handbook of Blowpipe Analysis 16mo. 75 

* Claassen's Beet-sugar Manufacture. (Hall and Rolfe.) 8vo, 3 00 

Classen's Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.).8vo, 3 00 

Cohn's Indicators and Test-papers 12mo. 2 00 

Tests and Reagents 8vo. 3 00 

* Danneel's Electrochemistry. (Merriam.) 12mo, 1 25 

Dannerth's Methods of Textile Chemistry 12mo, 2 00 

Duhem's Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.) 8vo. 4 00 

Effront's Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.) 8vo, 3 00 

Eissler's Modem High Explosives 8vo. 4 00 

* Fischer's Oedema. 8vo, 2 00 

* Physiology of Alimentation Large 12mo, 2 00 

Fletcher's Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 

16mo. mor. 1 50 

Fowler's Sewage Works Analyses 12mo, 2 00 

Fresenius's Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (Wells.) 8vo, 5 00 

Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Part I. D«K:riptive. (Wells. )8vo, 3 00 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis. (Cohn.) 2 vols 8vc, 12 50 

When Sold Separately. Vol. I, 16. Vol. II. 18. 

Fuertes's Water and Public Health 12mo, 1 50 

Furman and Pardoe's Manual of Practical Assaying 8vo, 3 00 

* Getman's Exercises in Physical Chemistry 12mo. 2 00 

Gill's Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers 12mo, 1 25 

* Gooch and Browning's Outlines of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 

Large 12mo, 1 25 

Grotenfelt's Principles of Modem Dairy Practice. (Woll.) 12mo, 2 00 

Groth's Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall) 12mo, 1 25 

Hammarsten's Text-book of Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.) 8vo, 4 00 

Hanausek's Microscopy of Technical Products. (Win ton.) 8vo, 5 00 

* Haskins and Macleod's Organic Chemistry 12mo, 2 00 

* Herrick's Denatured or Industrial Alcohol •••.«. 8vo, 4 00 

Hinds's Inorganic Chemistry 8vo, 3 00 

* Laboratory Manual for Students 12mo, 1 00 

* Holleman's Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry for Beginners. 

(Walker.) 1 2mo. 1 00 

Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry, ((hooper.) 8vo, 2 60 

Text-book of Organic Chemistry. (Walker and Mott.) 8vo, 2 60 

* Holley's Lead and Zinc Pigments Large 13mo, 3 00 

Holley and Ladd's Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments, and Varnishes. 

Large 12mo, 2 50 

Hopkins's Oil-chemists' Handbook 8vo. 3 00 

Jackson's Directions for Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry. .8vo, 1 25 
Johnson's Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special Steels. Steel- 
making Alloys and Graphite Large 12mo, 3 00 

Landauer's Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.) 8vo, 3 00 

Lassar-(}ohn's Application of Some General Reactions to Investigations in 

Organic Chemistry. (Tingle.) 12mo, 1 00 

Leach's Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 

Control 8vo, 7 60 

Ldb's Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.) 8vo, 3 00 

Lodge's Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments.. 8vo, 3 00 

Low's Technical Method of Ore Analysis 8vo, 3 00 

Lowe's Paint for Steel Structures 12mo. 1 00 

Lunge's Techno-chemical Analysis, ((^ohn.) 12mo. 1 00 



* McKay «nd Lanan's Principles aad Practice of Butter-making 8vo. 

Maire'a Modem Pigments and their Vehicles 12mo, 

Mandel's Handbook for Bio-chemical Laboratory 12mo, 

* Martin's Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe 

12mo, 

Mason's Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.) 1 2mo, 

Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 

8vo, 

* Mathewson's First Principles of Chemical Theory Svo. 

Matthews's Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry Svo, 

Textile Fibres. 2d Edition. Rewritten Svo, 

* Meyer's Determination of Radicles in Carbon Compoimds. (Tingle.) 

Third Edition 12mo, 

Miller's Cyanide Process 12mo, 

Manual of Assaying 12mo, 

Minet's Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.). ..12mo, 

* Mittelstaedt's Technical Calculations for Sugar Works. (Bourbakis.) 12mo, 

Mixter's Elementary Text-book of Chemistry 1 2mo, 

Morgan's Elements of Physical Chemistry 12mo. 

Outline of the Theory of Solutions and its Results 12mo, 

* Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers 12mo, 

* Moore's Outlines of Organic Chemistry 12mo, 

Morse's Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories 16mo, mor. 

* Muir's History of Chemical Theories and Laws Svo, 

Mulliken's General Method for the Identification of Pure Organic Compounds. 

Vol. I. Compounds pf Carbon with Hydrogen and Oxygen. Large Svo, 

Vol. II. Nitrogenous Compounds. (In Preparation.) 

Vol. III. The (Commercial Dyestuffs Large Svo, 

* Nelson's Analysis of Drugs and Medicines 12mo, 

Ostwald's Conversations on Chemistry. Part One. (Ramsey.) 12mo, 

Part Two. (TumbuU.) 12mo. 

Introduction to Chemistry. (Hall and Williams.) (In Press.) 
Owen and Standage's Dyeing and Cleaning of Textile Fabrics 12mo, 

* Palmer's Practical Test Book of Chemistry .* 12mo, 

* Pauli's Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.) . . 12mo, 
Penfield's Tables of Minerals. Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics 

of Domestic Production Svo, 

Pictet's Alkaloids and their Chemical Constitution. (Biddle.) Svo, 

Poole's Calorific Power of Fuels Svo, 

Prescott and Winslow's Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis 12mo, 

* Reisig's Guide to Piece-Dyeing Svo. 

Richards and Woodman's Air. Water, and Food from a Sanitary Stand- 
point Svo. 

Ricketts and Miller's Notes on Assaying Svo. 

Rideal's Disinfection and the Preservation of Food .Svo, 

Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage Svo. 

Riggs's Elementary Manual for the Chemical Laboratory Svo, 

Robine and Lenglen's Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.) Svo, 

Ruddiman's Incompatibilities in Prescriptions Svo, 

Whys in Pharmacy 12mo. 

* Ruer's Elements of Metallography. (Mathewson.) Svo, 

Sabin's Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish Svo, 

Salkowski's Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Omdorff.) Svo, 

Schimpf's Essentials of Volumetric Analysis 12mo. 

Manual of Volumetric Analysis. (Fifth Edition, Rewritten) Svo. 

* Qualitative Chemical Analysis Svo, 

* Seamon's Manual for Assayers and. Chemists Large 12mo. 

Smith's Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students Svo, 

Spencer's Handbook for (Cane Sugar Manufacturers 16mo, mor. 

Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses Idmo, mor. 

Stockbridge's Rocks and Soils Svo, 

Stone's Practical Testing of Gas and Gas Meters Svo, 

* Tillman's Descriptive General Chemistry Svo, 

* Elementary Lessons in Heat Svo, 

Tkvadwell's Qualitative Analysts. (Hall.) Svo, 

Quantitative Analysis. (UaU.) Svo. 
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Tumeaure and Russell's Public Water-supplies 8vo, 

Van Deventer's Physical Chemistry for Beginners. (Boltwood.) 12mo, 

Venable's Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage 8vo, 

Ward and Whipple's Freshwater Biology. (In Press.) 

Ware's Beet-sugar Manufacture and Refining. Vol. 1 8vo, 

Vol.11 8vo, 

Washington's Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks 8vo, 

• Weaver's Military Explosives 8vo, 

Wells's Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical Analysis 8vo, 

Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis for Engineering 
Students 12mo, 

Text-book of Chemical Arithmetic 12mo, 

Whipple's Microscopy of Drinking-water 8vo. 

Wilson's Chlorination Process 12mo, 

Cyanide Processes 12mo, 

Wmton's Microscopy of Vegetable Poods 8vo, 

Zsigmondy's Colloids and the Ultramicroscope. (Alexander.).. Large ISmo, 



CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

BRIDGES AND ROOFS. HYDRAULICS. MATERIALS OP ENGINEER- 
ING. RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 

Bsdcer's Engineers* Surveying Instruments 12mo, 3 00 

Bixby's Graphical Computing Table Paper 19i X 24i inches. 25 

Breed and Hosmer's Principles and Practice of Surveying. Vol. I. Elemen- 
tary Surveying. 8vo, 3 00 

Vol. II. Higher Surveying 8vo, 2 50 

* Burr's Ancient and Modem Engineering and the Isthmian Canal 8vo, 3 50 

Comstock's Field Astronomy for Engineers 8vo, 2 50 

* Corthell's Allowable Pressure on Deep Foundations 12mo. 1 25 

Crandall's Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares 8vo, 3 00 

Davis's Elevation and Stadia Tables 8vo. 1 00 

Elliott's Engineering for Land Drainage 12mo. 1 50 

* Fiebeger's Treatise on Civil Engineering 8vo, 5 00 

Flemer's Photographic Methods and Instruments 8vo, 5 00 

Folwell's Sewerage. (Designing and Maintenance.) 8vo, 3 00 

Freitag's Architecttiral Engineering 8vo, 3 50 

French and Ives's Stereotomy 8vo. 2 60 

Goodhue's Municipal Improvements 12mo, 1 50 

* Hauch and Rice's Tables of Quantities for Preliminary Estimates. . . 12mo. 1 25 

Hayford's Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy 8vo, 3 00 

Hering's Ready Reference Tables (Ck>n version Factors.) 16mo, mor. 2 50 

Hosmer's Azimuth 16mo, mor. 1 00 

* Text-book on Practical Astronomy 8vo, 2 00 

Howe's Retaining Walls for Earth 12mo, 1 25 

* Ives's Adjustments of the Engineer's Transit and Level 16mo. bds. 25 

Ives and Hilts's Problems in Surveying, Railroad Surveying and Geod- 
esy 16mo. mor. 1 60 

* Johnson (J.B.) and Smith's Theory and Practice of Surveying. Large 12mo, 3 50 
Johnson's (L. J.) Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods 8vo, 2 00 

* Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt's Sewage Disposal 8vo, 3 00 

* Mahan's Descriptive Geometry 8vo, 1 60 

Merriman's Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy 8vo, 2 50 

Merriman and Brooks's Handbook for Surveyors 16mo, mor. 2 00 

Nugent's Plane Surveying 8vo, 3 50 

Ogden's Sewer Construction 8vo, 3 00 

Sewer Design l^mo. 2 00 

Parsons's Disposal of Municipal Refuse 8vo, 2 00 

Patton's Treatise on Civil Engineering 8vo, half leather, 7 50 

Reed's Topographical Drawing and Sketching 4to, 5 00 

Rideal's Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage 8vo, 4 00 

Riemer's Shaft-sinking under Difficult Conditions. (Coming and Peele.).8vo, 3 00 

Siebert and Biggin's Modem Stone-cutting and Masonry 8vo» 1 60 
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Smith's Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.) 8vo, 

Soper's Air and Ventilation of Subways 12mo, 

* Tracy's Exercises in Surveying 12nio, mor. 

Tracy's Plane Sur\'eying 16mo, mor. 

* Trautwine's Civil Engineer's Pocket-book 16mo, mor. 

Venable's Garbage Crematories in America 8 vo. 

Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage 8vo, 

Wait's Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence 8 vo, 

Sheep, 

Law of Contracts 8vo, 

Law of Operatfons Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and 

Architecture. 8vo, 

Sheep, 
Warren's Stereotomy — Problems in Stone-cutting 8 vo, 

* Waterbury's Vest- Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 

2|X5| inches, mor. 

* Enlarged Edition, Including Tables mor. 

Webb's Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engineering Instruments. 

16mo, mor. 
Wilson's Topographic Survejring 8vo, 



BRIDGES AND ROOFS. 

Boiler's Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridges.. 8vo, 

* Thames River Bridge Oblong paper. 

Burr and Palk's Design and Construction of Metallic Bridges 8vo, 

Influence Lines for Bridge and Roof Computations 8vo. 

Du Bois's Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. II Small 4to, 

Foster's Treatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges 4to. 

Fowler's Ordinary Foundations 8vo, 

Greene's Arches in Wood, Iron, and Stone 8vo, 

Bridge Trusses 8vo, 

Roof Trusses 8vo, 

Grimm's Secondary Stresses in Bridge Trusses 8vo, 

Heller's Stresses in Structures and the Accompanying Deformations.. . .8vo, 

Howe's Design of Simple Roof-trusses in Wood and Steel 8vo. 

Symmetrical Masonry Arches 8vo, 

Treatise on Arches 8vo, 

* Jacoby's Structiuxil Details, or Elements of Design in Heavy Framing, 8vo. 
Johnson, Bryan and Tumeaure's Theory and Practice in the Designing- of 

Modem Framed Structures Small 4to, 10 00 

* Johnson, Bryan and Tumeaure's Theory and Practice in the Designing of 

Modem Framed Structures. New Edition. Part 1 8vo, 3 00 

Part II. Rewritten. (In Press.) 

Merriman and Jacoby's Text-book on Roofs and Bridges: 

Part I. Stresses in Simple Trusses 8vo. 2 50 

Part II. Graphic Statics 8vo, 2 60 

Part III. Bridge Design 8vo, 2 50 

Part IV. Higher Stmctures 8vo, 2 50 

Sondericker's Graphic Statics, with Applications to Trusses, Beams, and 

Arches 8vo, 2 00 

Waddell's De Pontibus, Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers 16mo, mOr. 2 00 

** Specifications for Steel Bridges 12mo, 50 

Waddell and Harrington's Bridge Engineering. (In Preparation.) 



HYDRAULICS. 

Barnes's Ice Formation 8vo, 3 00 

Bazin's Experiments uF>on the Osntractlon of the Liquid Vein Issuing from 

an Orifice. (Trautwine.) 8vo, 2 00 

Bovey's Treatise on Hydraulics 8vo, 6 00 

Church's Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water in Open Channels. 

Oblong 4to, paper, 1 50 

Hydraulic Motors. 8vo, 2 00 
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Coffin's Graphical Solution of Hydraulic Problems 16mo. mor. $2 50 

Flather's Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power 12mo, 3 00 

Polwell's Water-supply Engineering 8vo, 4 00 

Frizell's Water-power 8vo. 6 00 

Puertes's Water and Public Health 12mo. 1 50 

Water-filtration Works 12mo, 2 50 

Ganguillet and Kutter's General Formula for the Uniform Plow of Water in 

Rivers and Other Channels. (Hering and Trautwine.) ;8vo, 4 00 

Hazen's Clean Water and How to Get It Large 12mo, 1 50 

Piltration of Public Water-supplies 8vo. 3 00 

Hazelhurst's Towers and Tanks for Water-works 8vo. 2 50 

Herschel's 1 15 Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of Large, Riveted, Metal 

Conduits. 8vo, 2 00 

Hoyt and Grover's River Discharge 8vo, 2 00 

Hubbard and Kiersted's Water-works Management and Maintenance. 

Svo. 4 00 
** Lyndon's Development and Electrical Distribution of Water Power. 

Svo, 3 00 
Mason's Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Stand- 
point.) 8vo, 4 00 

Merriman's Treatise on Hydraulics Svo, 5 00 

* Molitor's Hydraulics of Rivers, Weirs and Sluices Svo, 2 00 

* Morrison and Brodie's High Masonry Dam Design Svo, 1 50 

* Richards's Laboratory Notes on Industrial Water Analysis Svo, 50 

Schuyler's Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic Water- 
supply. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged Large Svo, 6 00 

* Thomas and Watt's Improvement of Rivers 4to, 6 00 

Tumeaure and Russell's Public Water-supplies Svo, 5 00 

Wegmann's Design and Construction of Dams. 5th Ed., enlarged 4to, 6 CO 

Water-Supply of the City of New York from 1658 to 1895 4to. 10 00 

Whipple's Value of Pure Water Large 12mo, 1 00 

Williams and Haxen's Hydraulic Tables Svo, 1 50 

Wilson's Irrigation Engineering Svo, 4 00 

Wood's Turbines 8vo, 2 50 

MATERIALS OP ENGINEERING. 

Baker's Roads and Pavements Svo, 

Treatise on Masonry Construction Svo, 

Black's United States Public Works Oblong 4to, 

Blanchard's Bituminotis Roads. (In Preparation.) 

Bleininger's Manufacture of Hydraulic Cement. (In Preparation.) 

* Bovey's Strength of MateAals and Theory of Structures Svo, 

Burr's Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering. Svo, 

Byrne's Highway Construction Svo, 

Inspection of the Materials and Workmanship Employed in Construction. 

16mo, 

Church's Mechanics of Engineering Svo, 

Du Bois's Mechanics of Engineering. 

Vol. I. Kinematics, Statics, Kinetics Small 4to, 

Vol. II. The Stresses in Framed Structures, Strength of Materials and 
Theory of Flexures Small 4to, 

* Eckel's Cements, Limes, and Plasters. Svo, 

Stone and Clay Products used in Engineering. (In Preparation.) 
Fowler's Ordinary Foundations Svo, 

* Greene's Structural Mechanics Svo, 

* Holley's Lead and Zinc Pigments Large 12mo, 

Holley and Ladd's Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments and Varnishes. 

Large 12mo, 

* Hubbard's Dust Preventives and Road Binders Svo, 

Johnson's (C. M.) Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special Steels, 

Steel-making Alloys and Graphite l<arge 12mo, 

Johnson's (J. B.) Materials of Construction Large Svo, 

Keep's Cast Iron Svo, 

Lanza's Applied Mechanics Svo, 

Lowe's Paints for Steel Structures 12me, 
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Masre's Modem Pigments and their Vehicles 12mo, 

IMattrer's Technical Mechanics 8vo, 

MerriU's Stones for Building and Decoration 8vo. 

Merriman's Mechanics of Materials 8vo, 

* Strength of Materials 12mo. 

Metcalf 's Steel. A Manual for Steel-users 12mo. 

Morrison's Highway Engineering. « 8vo, 

Patton's Practical Treatise on Foundations 8vo, 

Rice's Concrete Block Manufacture 8vo, 

Richardson's Modem Asphalt Pavement 8vo, 

Richey's Building Foreman's Pocket Book and Ready Reference. 16mo,mor. 

** Cement Workers' and Plasto-ers' Edition (Building Mechanics' Ready 

Reference Series) 16mo, mor. 

Handbook for Superintendents of Construction 16mo, mor. 

* Stone and Brick Masons' Edition (Building Mechanics' Ready 

Reference Series) lOmo, mor. 

* Ries's Clays : Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses 8vo, 

* Ries and Leighton's History of the Clay- working Industry of the United 

States 8vo. 

Sabin's Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish 8vo, 

* Smith's Strength of Material 12mo 

Snow's Principal Species of Wood 8vo, 

Spalding's Hydraulic Cement 12mo, 

Text-book on Roads and Pavements. 12mo, 

* Taylor and Thompson's Extracts on Reinforced Concrete Design 8vo, 

Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced 8vo, 

Thurston's Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts 8vo, 

Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering and Metallurgy. . . .8vo, 

Part II. Iron and Steel 8vo, 

Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 

(Constituents 8vo. 

Tillson's Street Pavements and Paving Materials 8vo, 

* Trautwine's (Concrete, Plain and Reinforced I6mo, 

Tumeatire and Maurer's Principles of Reinforced 0>ncrete Construction. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 8vo, 

Waterbury's Cement Laboratory Manual 12mo, 

Wood's (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an Appendix on 

the Preservation oC Timber 8vo, 2 00 

Wood's (M. P.) Rustless (Coatings: (Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 

Steel 8vo, 4 00 



RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 

Andrews's Handbook for Street Railway Engineers 3X5 inches, mor. 1 25 

Berg's Buildings and Structures of American Railroads 4to, 5 00 

Brooks's Handbook of Street Railroad Location 16mo, mor. 1 50 

Butts's Civil Engineer's Field-book 16mo» mor. 2 50 

Crandall's Railway and Other Earthwork Tables 8vo, 1 50 

Crandall and Barnes's Railroad Surveying 16mo, mor. 2 00 

* Crockett's Methods for Earthwork (Computations 8vo, 1 50 

Dredge's History of the Pennsylvania Railroad. (1879) Paper, 5 00 

Fisher's Table of Cubic Yards Cardboard. 25 

Godwin's Railroad Engineers' Field-book and Explorers' Guide. . 16mo. mor. 2 50 
Hudson's Tables for Calculating the Cubic Contents of Excavations and Em- 
bankments 8vo, 1 00 

Ives and Hilts's Problems in Surveying, Railroad Surveying anJ Geodesy 

16mo, mor. 1 60 

Motitor and Beard's Manual for Resident Engineers I6mo, 1 00 

Nagle's Field Manual for Railroad Engineers 16mo, mor. 3 00 

• Orrock's Railroad Structures and Estimates 8vo, 3 00 

Philbrick's Field Manual for Engineers. 16mo. mor. 3 00 

Raymond's Railroad Field Geometry 16mo, mor. 2 00 

Elements of Railroad Engineering 8vo, 3 50 

Railroad Engineer's Field Book. (In Preparation.) 

Roberts' Track Formulae and Tables 16mo, mor. 3 00 
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'8 Field Engineering ; 16mo. mor. 

Railroad Spiral 16mo, mor. 

Taylor's Prismoidal PormuUr and Earthwork 8vo. 

* Tfautwine's Field Practice of Laying Out Circular Curves for Railroads. 

12mo, mor. 
* Method of Calculating the Cubic Contents of Excavations and Em- 
bankments by the Aid of Diagrams. 8vo, 

Webb's Economics of Railroad Construction. Large 12mo, 

Railroad Construction 16mo, mor. 

Wellington's Economic Theory of the Location of Railways..... Large 12mo, 
Wilson's Elements of Railroad-Track and Construction. 12mo. 
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DRAWING. 

Barr's Kinematics of Machinery 8vo. 2 60 

* Bartlett's Mechanical Drawing. 8vo. 3 00 

* " *• " AbridgedEd 8vo. 150 

* Bartlett and Johnson's Engineering Descriptive Geometry 8vo, 1 50 

Coolidge's Manual of Drawing 8vo, paper, 1 00 

Coolidge and Freeman's Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical Engi- 
neers Oblong 4to. 2 50 

Durley's Kinematics of Machines 8vo« 4 00 

Emch's Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Application 8vo, 2 50 

Hill's Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective 8vo. 2 00 

Jamison's Advanced Mechanical Drawing. 8vo, 2 00 

Elements of Mechanical Drawing 8vo, 2 50 

Jones's Machine Design: 

Parti. Kinematics of Machinery 8vo, 1 50' 

Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts 8vo, 3 00 

Kaup's Text-book on Machine Shop Practice. (In Press.) 

* Kimball and Barr's Machine Design 8vo, 3 00 

MacCord's Elements of Descriptive Geometry .8vo, 3 00 

Kinematics; or. Practical Mechanism 8vo, 5 00 

Mechanical Drawing. 4to. 4 00 

Velocity Diagrams 8vo, 1 50 

McLeod's Descriptive Geometry Large 12mo. 1 50 

* Mahan's Descriptive Geometry and Stone-cutting 8vo, 1 50 

Industrial Drawing. (Thompson.) 8vo. 3 50 

Moyer's Descriptive Geometry 8vo, 2 00 

Reed's Topographical Drawing and Sketching 4to. 5 00 

* Reid's Mechanical Drawing. (Elementary and Advanced.) 8vo, 2 00 

Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design..8vo, 3 00 

Robinson's Principles of Mechanism 8vo. 3 00 

Schwamb and Merrill's Elements of Mechanism 8vo. 3 00 

Smith (A. W.) and Marx's Machine Design 8vo, 3 00 

Smith's (R. S.) Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.) 8vo. 2 50 

* Titsworth's Elements of Mechanical Drawing Oblong 8vo. 1 25 

Warren's Drafting Instruments and Operations 12mo. 1 25 

Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, and Perspective 8vo, 3 50 

Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing 8vo. 7 50 

Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical Drawing 12mo, 1 00 

General Problems of Shades and Shadows 8vo, 3 00 

Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Perspective of Forms and 

Shadow 12mo. 1 00 

Manual of Elementary Projection Drawing 12mo, 1 50 

Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry 12mo. 1 25 

Welsbach's Kinematics and Power of 'Transmission. (Hermann and 

Klein.) 8vo. 5 00 

Wilson's (H. M.) Topographic Surveying 8vo, 3 50 

•Wilson's (V. T.) Descriptive Geometry 8vo. 1 50 

Free-hand Lettering 8vo. 1 00 

Free-hand Perspective 8vo, 2 50 

Woolf 's Elementary Course in Descriptive Geometry Large 8vo, 3 00 
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ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 

* Abegg'ft Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation, (von Ende.^ 12mo. 

Andrews's Hand-book for Street Railway Engineering. ....3X6 inches, mor. 
Anthony and Ball's Lecture-notes on the Theory of Electrical Measure- 
ments 12mo, 

Anthony and Brackett's Text-book of Physics. (Magie.). . . .Large 12mo, 

Benjamin's History of Electricity 8vo, 

Betts's Lead Refining and Electrolysis 8vo. 

Classen's Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electroljrsis. (Boltwood.).8vo, 

* CoUins's Manual of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony 12mo, 

Crehore and Squier's Polarizing Photo-chronograph 8vo. 

* Danneel's Electrochemistry. (Merriam.) 12mo, 

Dawson's "Engineering" and Electric Traction Pocket-book. . . . 16mo, mor. 
Dolezalek's Theory of the Lead Accumulator (Storage Battery), (von Ende.) 

12mo. 

Duhem's Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.) 8vo, 

Plather's Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power. 12mo. 

* Getman's Introduction to Physical Science 12mo, 

Gilbert's De Magnete. (Mottelay ) ' 8vo, 

* Hanchett's Alternating Currents 12mo. 

Hering's Ready Reference Tables ((Conversion Factors) 16mo, mor. 

* Hobart and Ellis's High-speed Dynamo Electric Machinery 8vo, 

Holman's Precision of Measurements 8vo, 

Telescopic Mirror-scale Method, Adjustments, and Tests.. . .Large 8vo, 
Hutchinson's High Efficiency Electrical lUuminants and Illumination. (In Press.) 
Karapetoff's Experimental Electrical Engineering: 

•Vol. I 8vo, 

* Vol. II 8vo. 

Kinzbnmner's Testing of C^ntinuousK^urrent Machines 8vo, 

lAndauer's Spectrtun Analysis. (Tingle.) 8vo, 

Le Chatelier's High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard — Burgess.) 

12mo. 
Ldb's Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.) 8vo. 

* Lyndon's Development and Electrical Distribution of Water Power. .8vo, 

* Lyoas's Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols, I .and II. 8vo, each, 

* Michie's Elements of Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Light 8vo, 

Morgan's Outline of the Theory of Solution and its Results 12mo, 

* Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers 12mo, 

* Norris's Introduction to the Study of Electrical Engineering 8vo. 

Norris and Dennison's Course of Problems on the Electrical Characteristics of 

Circuits and Machines. (In Press.) 

* Parshall and Hobart's Electric Machine Design 4to, half mor, 12 50 

Reagan's Locomotives: Simple, Compotmd, and Electric. New Edition. 

Large 12mo, 3 50 

* Rosenberg's Electrical Engineering. (Haldane Gee — Kinzbrunner.) . .8vo, 2 00 

Ryan. Norris, and Hoxie's Electrical Machinery. Vol. 1 8vo, 2 50 

Schapper's Laboratory Guide for Students in Physical Chemistry 12mo. 1 00 

* Tillman's Elementary Lessons in Heat 8vo, 1 50 

* Timbie's Elements of Electricity Large 12mo. 2 00 

Tory and Pitcher's Manual of Laboratory Physics Large 12mo, 2 00 

Ulke's Modem Electrolytic 0>pper Refining. 8vo, 3 OO 
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LAW, 

* Brennan's Hand-book of Useful Legal Information for Business Men. 

16mo, mor. 5 00 

* Davis's Elements of Law «. .8vo, 2 50 

* Treatise on the Military Law of United States 8vo, 7 00 

* Dudley's Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial. . Large 12mo. 2 50 

Manual for Courts-martial 16mo, mor. 1 50 

Wait's Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence 8vo, 6 00 

Sheep, 6 50 
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Wait's Law of Contracte.. . .' 8vo, $3 00 

Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and 

Architecture « 8vo, 5 00 

Sheep. 6 50 
Baker's Elliptic Functions. 8vo, 1 50 



MATHEMATICS. 

Briggs's Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry. (Bdcher.) 12mo, 1 00 

* Buchanan's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 8vo, 1 00 

Byerly's Harmonic Functions 8vo, 1 00 

Chandler's Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus 12mo, 2 00 

* Coffin's Vector Analysis. 12mo, 2 50 

Compton's Manual of Logarithmic Computations 12mo, 1 50 

* Dickson's College Algebra. Large 12mo, 1 50 

* Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equations Large 12mo, 1 25 

Emch's IntTX>duction to Projective Geometry and its Application 8vo, 2 50 

Fiske's Functions of a Complex Variable 8vo, 1 00 

H;ilsted's Elementary Synthetic Geometry .8vo. 1 50 

Elements of Geometry 8vo, 1 75 

** Rational Geometry 12mo, 1 50 

Synthetic Projective Geometry 8vo, 1 00 

* Hancock's Lectures on the Theory of Elliptic Functions 8vo, 5 00 

Hyde's Grassmann's Space Analysis 8vo, 1 00 

* Johnson's (J. B.) Three- place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-pocket size, paper, .15 

* 100 copies. 6 00 

* Mounted on heavy cardboard, 8X 10 inches, 25 

* 10 copies, 2 00 
Johnson's (W. W.) Abridged Editions of Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Large 12mo. 1 vol. 2 60 

Curve^racing in Cartesian Co-ordinates 12mo, 1 00 

Differential Equations 8vo. 1 00 

Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus Large 12mo, 1 50 

Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus Large 12mo. 1 50 

* Theoretical Mechanics 12mo, 3 00 

Theory of Errors and the Method of Least Squares. 12mo, 1 50 

Treatise on Differential Calculus Large 12mo, 3 00 

Treatise on the Integral Calculus Large 12mo, 3 00 

Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations. . .Large 12mo, 3 60 
Karapetoff's Engineering Applications of Higher Mathematics. (In Preparation.) 

Laplace's Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory. ).12mo, 2 00 

* Ludlow's Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables 8vo, 1 00 

* Ludlow and Bass's Elements of Trigonometry and Logarithmic and Other 

Tables 8vo, 3 00 

* Trigonometry and Tables published separately Each, 2 00 

Macfarlane's Vector Analysis and Quaternions 8vo, 1 00 

McMahon's Hyperbolic Functions 8vo. 1 00 

Manning's Irrational Numbers and their Representation by Sequences and 

Series 12mo, I 25 

Mathematical Monographs. Edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert 

S. Woodward Octavo, each 1 00 

No. 1. History of Modem Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith. 
No. 2. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Halsted. 
No. 3. Determinants, by Laenas Gifford Weld. No. 4. Hyper- 
bolic Functions, by James McMahon. No. 5. Harmonic Pimc- 
tions, by William E. Byerly. No. 6. Grassmann's Space Analysis, 
by Edward W. Hyde. No. 7. Probability and Theory of Errors, 
by Robert S. Woodward. No. 8. Vector Analysis and Ouatemions, 
by Alexander Macfarlane. No. 0. Differential Equations, by 
William Woolsey Johnson. No. 10. The Solution of Equations, 
by Mansfield Merriman. No. 11. Ftmctions of a Complex Variable, 
by Thomas S. Fiske. 

Maurer's Technical Mechanics 8vo, 4 00 

Merriman's Method of Least Squares 8vo, 2 00 

Solution of Equations 8yo, 1 00 
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Moritz's Elements of Plane Trigonometry. (In Press.) 

Kice and Johnson's Differential and Integral Calculus. 2 vols, in one. 

Large 12mo. 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus Large 12mo, 

Smith's History of Modem Mathematics 8vo. 

* Veblen and Lennes's Introduction to the Real Infinitesimal Analysis of One 

Variable 8vo, 

* Waterbury's Vest Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 

2iX6f inches, mbr. 

* Enlarged Edition, Including Tables mor. 

Weld's Determinants 8vo. 

Wood's Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry Svo, 

Woodward's Probability and Theory of Errors 8vo, 



MECHAinCAL ENGIHEERUVO. 

MATERIALS OP ENGINEERING. STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

Bacon's Forge Practice 12mo, 1 50 

Baldwin's Steam Heating for Buildings 12mo. 2 50 

Barr's Kinematics of Machinery 8vo, 2 50 

'* Bartlett's Mechanical Drawing 8vo. 3 00 

* " " " Abridged Ed 8vo. 160 

* Bartlett and Johnson's Engineering Descriptive Geometry 8vo, 1 50 

* Burr's Ancient and Modem Engineering and the Isthmian Canal 8vo, 3 60 

Carpenter's Experimental Engineering 8vo, 6 00 

Heating and Ventilating Btqldings 8vo. 4 00 

* Clerk's The Gas, Petrol and Oil Engine 8vo, 4 00 

Compton's First Lessons in Metal Working 12mo, 1 50 

Compton and De Groodt's Speed Lathe. 12mo, 1 60 

-Coolidge's Manual of Drawing 8vo, paper, 1 00 

Coolidge and Freeman's Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical En- 
gineers Oblong 4to, 2 50 

Cromwell's Treatise on Belts and Pulleys 12mo, 1 60 

Treatise on Toothed Gearing 12mo. 1 60 

Dingey's Machinery Pattern Making 12mo. 2 00 

Durley's Kinematics of Machines 8vo. 4 00 

Planders's Gear-cutting Machinery Large 12mo. 3 00 

Flather's Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power 12mo. 3 00 

Rope Driving '. l2mo. 2 00 

■Gill's Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers 12mo, 1 25 

Goss's Locomotive Sparks 8vo. 2 00 

Greene's Pumping Machinery. (In Preparation.) 

Hering's Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors) 16mo, mor. 2 60 

* Hobart and Ellis's High Speed Dynamo Electric Machinery 8vo, 6 00 

Hutton's Gas Engine 8vo. 5 00 

Jamison's Advanced Mechanical Drawing 8vo, 2 00 

Elements of Mechanical Drawing 8vo, 2 60 

Jones's Gas Engine 8vo. 4 00 

Machine Design: 

Part I. Kinematics of Machinery 8vo, 1 50 

Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts 8vo. 3 00 

Kaup's Text-book on Machine Shop Practice. (In Press.) 

* Kent's Mechanical Engineer's Pocket- Book 16mo, mor. 6 00 

Kerr's Power and Power Transmission 8vo, 2 00 

* Kimball and Barr's Machine Design 8vo, 3 00 

Leonard's Machine Shop Tools and Methods 8vo, 4 00' 

* Levin's Gas Engine 8vo, 4 00 

* Lorenz's Modem Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean). .8vo, 4 00 
MacCord's Kinematics; or. Practical Mechanism 8vo, 6 00 

Mechanical Drawing 4to, 4 00 

Velocity Diagrams 8vo, 1 60 

MacFarland's Standard Reduction Factors for Gases 8vo, 1 60 

Mahan's Industrial Drawing. (Thompson.) 8vo, 3 60 
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Mehrtens's Gas Engine Theory and Design Large 12mo. 

Oberg's Handbook of Smalt Tools Large 12mo. 

* Parshall and Hobart's Electric Machine Design. Small 4to. half leather, 

* Peele's Compressed Air Plant for Mines. Second Edition. Revised and En- 

larged 8vo, 

Poole's Calorific Power of Fuels 8vo, 

* Porter's Engineering Reminiscences, 1855 to 1882 8vo, 

* Reid's Mechanical Drawing. (Elementary and Advanced.) 8vo, 

Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design.8vo. 

Richards's Compressed Air. 12mo, 

Robinson's Principles of Mechanism 8vo, 

Schwamb and Merrill's Elements of Mechanism 8vo, 

Smith (A. W.) and Marx's Machine Design 8vo, 

Smith's (O.) Press-working of Metals 8vo, 

Sorel's Carbureting and Combustion in Alcohol Engines. (Woodward and 

Preston.) Large 12mo, 

Stone's Practical Testing of Gas and Gas Meters 8vo. 

Thurston's Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics. 

12mo, 

Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill Work. . .8vo. 

* Tillson's Complete Automobile Instructor 16mo. 

* Titsworth's Elements of Mechanical Drawing Oblong 8vo, 

Warren's Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing 8vo, 

* Waterbury's Vest Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 

2iX5| inches, mor. 

* Enlarged Edition, Including Tables mor. 

Webbach's Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herrmann — 

Klein.) .^ 8vo, 

Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Hermann — Klein.) . .8vo, 
Wood's Turbines. 8vo. 



MATERIALS OF EnOINEERinG. 

* Bovey's Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures 8vo, 7 50 

Burr's Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering. 8vo, 7 50 

Church's Mechanics of Engineering 8vo, 6 00 

* Greene's Structural Mechanics 8vo, 2 50 

* Holley's Lead and Zinc Pigments Large 12mo 3 00 

Holley and Ladd's Analysis of Mixed Paints, COlor Pigments, and Varnishes. 

Large 12mo. 2 50 
Johnson's (C. M.) Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special 

Steels, Steel-Making Alloys and Graphite Large 12mo. 3 00 

Johnson's (J. B.) Materials of Construction 8vo, 6 00 

Keep's Cast Iron 8vo, 2 50 

Lanza's Applied Mechanics. . 8vo, 7 50 

Lowe's Paints for Steel Structures 12mo, 1 00 

Maire's Modem Pigments and their Vehicles 12mo, 2 00 

Maurer's Technical Mechanics 8vo, 4 00 

Merriman's Mechanics of Materials 8vo, 5 00 

♦ Strength of Materials 12mo, 1 00 

Metcalf 's Steel. A Manual for Steel-users 12mo, 2 00 

Sabin's Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish 8vo, 3 00 

Smith's ((A. W.) Materials of Machines 12mo, 1 00 

* Smith's (H. E.) Strength of Material 12mo, 1 25 

Thurston's Materials of Engineering 3 vols., 8vo, 8 00 

Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering, 8vo, 2 00 

Part II. Iron and Steel 8vo, 3 50 

Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 

(Onstituents 8vo, 2 50 

Wood's (De V.) Elements of Analytical Mechanics 8vo. 3 00 

Treatise on the Resistance of Materials and an Appendix on the 

Preservation of Timber 8vo. 2 00 

Wood's (M. P.) Rustless COatings: COrrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 

Steel 8vo. 4 00 
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STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERa 

Berry's Temperature-entropy Diagram 12mo. 

Camot's Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. (Thurston. )• • • ..12mo, 

Chase's Art of Pattern Making 12mo, 

Creighton's Steam-engine and other Heat Motors 8vo, 

Dawson's "Engineering" and Electric Traction Pocket-book. .. .16mo, mor. 

* Gebhardt's Steam Power Plant Engineering 8vo, 

Goss's Locomotive Performance 8vo, 

Hemenway's Indicator Practice and Steam-engine EU:onomy 12mo, 

Hutton's Heat and Heat-engines 8vo, 

Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants 8vo, 

Kent's Steam Boiler Economy 8vo, 

Kneass's Practice and Theory of the Injector 8vo, 

MacCord's Slide-valves 8vo. 

Meyer's Modem Locomotive Construction 4to, 

Moyer's Steam Turbine 8vo, 

Peabody's Manual of the Steam-engine Indicator 12mo, 

Tables of the Properties of Steam and Other Vapors and Temperature- 
Entropy Table 8vo, 

Thermodjmamics of the Steam-engine and Other Heat-engines. . . .8vo. 

Valve-gears for Steam-engines 8vo, 

Peabody and Miller's Steam-boilers 8vo, 

Pupin's Thermodynamics of Reversible Cycles in Gases and Saturated Vapors. 

(Osterberg.) 12mo, 

Reagan's Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 

Large 12mo. 

Sinclair's Locomotive Engine Rtmning and Management 12mo, 

Smart's Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice 12mo, 

Snow's Steam-boiler Practice 8vo, 

Spangier's Notes on Thermodynamics 12mo, 

Valve-gears 8vo, 

Spangler, Greene, and Marshall's Elements of Steam-engineering 8vo, 

Thomas's Steam-turbines 8vo, 

Thurston's Handbook of Engine and Boiler Trials, and the Use of the Indi- 
cator and the Prony Brake 8vo. 

Handy Tables 8vo, 

Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs, Construction, and Operation 8vo. 

Manual of the Steam-engine 2 vols., 8vo, 

Part I. History, Structure, and Theory 8vo, 

Part II. Design, Construction, and Operation 8vo, 

Wdirenfennig's Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed- water. (Patterson.) 

8vo, 

Weisbach's Heat, Steam, and Steam-engines. (Du Bois.) 8vo, 

Whitham's Steam-engine Design 8vo. 

Wood'it Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, and Refrigerating Machines. . .8vo, 



MECHANICS PURE AND APPLIED. 

Church's Mechanics of Engineering 8vo, 6 00 

* Mechanics of Internal Works 8vo, 

Notes and Examples in Mechanics 8vo, 

Dana's Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for Ck>lleges and Schools .12mo, 
Du Bois's Elementary Principles of Mechanics: 

Vol. I. Kinematics 8vo. 

Vol. II. Statics 8vo. 

Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. I Small 4to. 

Vol. II Small 4to. 

* Greene's Structural Mechanics 8vo, 

* Hartmann's Elementary Mechanics for Engineering Students 12mo. 

James's Kinematics of a Point and the Rational Mechanics of a Particle. 

Large 12mo. 

* Johnson's (W. W.) Theoretical Mechanics 12mo, 

Lanza's Applied Mechanics '. 8vo. 
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** Martin's Text Book on Mechanics. Vol. I. Statics. 12mo. 

* Vol. II, Kinematics and Kinetics. I2mo, 
Maurer's Technical Mechanics. Svo, 

* Merriman's Elements of Mechanics 12mo, 

Mechanics of Materials 8vo, 

* Michie's Elements of Axialytical Mechanics 8vo, 

Robinson's Principles of Mechanism 8vo, 

Sanborn's Mechanics Problems Large 12mo. 

Schwamb and Merrill's Elements of Mechanism 8vo, 

Wood's Elements of Analytical Mechanics 8vo, 

Principles of Elementary Mechanics 12mo, 

MEDICAL. 

* Abderhalden*8 Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (Hall and ' 

Defren.) 8vo, 5 00 

von Behring's Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.) 12mo, 1 00 

Boldium's Immune Sera 12mo, 1 50 

Bordet's Studies in Immunity. (Gay.) 8vo. 6 00 

* Chapin's The Sources and Modes of Infection Large 12mo. 3 00 

Davenport's Statistical Methods with Special Reference to Biological Varia- 
tions 16mo, mor. 1 50 

Bhrlich's Collected Studies on Immunity. (Bolduan.) 8vo, 6 00 

* Fischer's Oedema 8vo, 2 00 

* Physiobgy of Alimentation . Large 12mo. 2 OO 

de Fursac's Mantial of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.). . . .Large 12mo, 2 50 

Hammarsten's Text-book on Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.) 8vo, 4 00 

Jackson's Directions for Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry. .8vo, 1 25 

Lassar-Cohn's Praxis of Urinary Analysis. (Lorenz.) 12mo. 1 00 

Mandel's Hand-book for the Bio-Chemical Laboratory 12mo. 1 50 

* Nelson's Analysis of Drugs and Medicines 12mo, 3 00 

* PauU's Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.).. 12mo, 1 25 

* Pozsi-Escot's Toxins and Venoms and their Antibodies. (Cohn.). . 12mo, 1 OO 

Rostoski's Serum Diagnosis. (Bolduan.) 12mo, 1 00 

Ruddiman's Incompatibilities in Prescriptions 8vo, 2 00 

Whys in Pharmacy 12mo. 1 00 

Salkowski's Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Omdorfif.) ....8vo» 2 50 

* Satterlee's Outlines of Human Embryology 12mo, 1 25 

Smith's Lecttire Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students 8vo, 2 50 

* Whipple's Tyhpoid Fever Large 12mo, 3 00 

* Woodhull's Military Hygiene for Officers of the Line Large 12mo, 1 50 

* Personal Hygiene 12mo, 1 00 

Worcester and Atkinson's Small Hospitals Establishment and Maintenance, 

and Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans for a Small 
Hospital 12mo, 1 25 

METALLUROT. 

Betts's Lead Refining by Electrolysis 8vo. 4 00 

Bolland's Encyclopedia of Fotmding and Dictionary of Foundry Terms used 

in the Practice of Moulding 12mo. 3 00 

Iron Founder 12mo, 2 50 

Supplement 12mo, 2 60 

Borchers's Metallurgy. (Hall and Hayward.) (In Press.) 

Douglas's Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects 12mo, 1 00 

Goesel's Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book 16mo, mor. 3 00 

* Iles's Lead-smelting 12mo, 2 60 

Johnson's Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special Steels, 

Steel-making Alloys and Graphite Large 12mo, 3 00 

Keep's Cast Iron 8vo. 2 60 

Le Chatelier's High- tern peratxire Measurements. (Boudouard — Bxirgess.) ' 

12mo. 3 00 

Metcalf s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users 12mo, 2 00 

Minet's Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.). . 12mo, 2 50 

* Ruer's Elements of Metallography. (Mathewson.) 8vo, 3 00 
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Smith's Materials of Machines. 12mo. SI 00 

Tate and Stone's Potmdry Practice 12mo, 2 00 

Thurston's Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts 8vo, 8 00 

Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering, see Civil Engineering, 
page 9. 

Part II. Iron and Steel 8vo. 3 50 

Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 

Constituents 8vo, 2 50 

Ulke's Modem Electrolytic Copper Refining '. . .8vo, 3 00 

West's American Potmdry Practice. 12mo. 2 50 

Moulders' Text Book 12mo. 2 50 



MIlffERALOGT. 

Baskerville's Chemical Elements. (In Preparation.) 

* Browning's Introduction to the Rarer Elements. 8vo, 

Brush's Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. (Penfield.) 8vo, 

Butler's Pocket Hand-book of Minerals 16mo, mor. 

Chester's Catalogue of Minerals 8vo, paper. 

Cloth. 

* Crane's Gold and Silver 8vo, 

Dana's Pirst Appendix to Dana's New "System of Mineralogy". .Large 8vo. 
Dana's Second Appendix to Dana's New " System of Mineralogy." 

Large 8vo, 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography 12mo, 

Minerals and How to Study Them 12mo. 

System of Mineralogy Large 8vo, half leathor. 

Text-book of Mineralogy 8vo, 

Douglas's Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects 12mo, 

Bakle's Mineral Tables 8vo, 

Eckel's Stone and Clay Products Used in Engineering. (In Preparation.) 

(joesel's Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book 16mo, mor. 

Groth's The Optical Properties of Crystals. (Jackson.) (In Press.) 
Groth's Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall) 12mo, 

* Hayes's Handbook for Pield Geologists 16mo, mor. 

Iddings's Igneous Rocks 8vo, 

Rock Minerals 8vo, 

Johannsen's Determination of Rock-forming Minerals in Thin Sections. 8yo, 

With Thumb Index 

* Martin's Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blow- 

pipe • 12mo, 

Merrill's Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses 8vo, 

Stones for Building and Decoration .■ 8vo, 

* Penfield's Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 

8vo, paper. 

Tables of Minerals, Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics of 

Domestic Production 8vo, 

* Pirsson's Rocks and Rock Minerals 12mo, 

* Richards's Synopsis of Mineral Characters I2mo, mor. 

* Ries's Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties and Uses 8vo, 

* Ries and Leighton's History of the Clay-working Industry of the United 

States 8vo, 

Rowe's Practical Mineralogy Simplified. (In Press.) 

* Tillman's Text-book of Important Minerals and Rocks 8vo, 

Washington's Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks. 8vo, 

^ MUONQ. 

• 

* Beard's Mine Gases and Explosions Large 12mo, 3 00 

* Crane's Gold and Silver 8vo, 6 00 

* Index of Mining Engineering Literature 8vo, 4 00 

♦ 8vo, mor. 5 00 

* Ore Mining Methods 8vo. 3 00 

Douglas's Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects 12mo, 1 00 

Eissler's Modem High Explosives 8vo. 4 00 
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Coesd's Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book 16mo, mor. 

Ihlseng's Manual of Mining. 8vo. 

^ Iles's Lead Smelting 12mo, 

Peele's Compressed Air Plant for Mines 8vo, 

Riemer's Shaft Sinking Under DifBcult Conditions. (Coming and Peele.)8vo, 

* Weaver's Military Explosivea. 8vo, 

Wilson's Hydraulic and Placer Mining. 2d edition, rewritten 12mo, 

Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventilation 12mo, 



SAIHTART SCIENCE. 

Association of State and National Pood and Dairy Departments, Hartford 

Meeting. 1906 8vo. 3 00 

Jamestown Meeting, 1907 8vo, 3 00 

* Bashore's Outlines of Practical Sanitation 12mo, 1 25 

Sanitation of a Country House 12mo, 1 00 

Sanitation of Recreation Camps and Parks 12mo, 1 00 

* Chapin's The Sources and Modes of Infection Large 12mo, 3 00 

Folwdl's Sewerage. (Designing. Omstruction. and Maintenance.) 8vo, 3 (X) 

Water-supply Engineering 8vo, 4 00 

Fowler's Sewage Works Analyses 12mo, 2 00 

Fuertes's Water-filtration Works 12mo, 2 50 

Water and Public Health 12mo, 1 60 

■Gerhard's Guide to Sanitary Inspections 12mo, 1 50 

* Modem Baths and Bath Houses. . 8vo, 3 00 

Sanitation of Public Buildings 12mo, 1 50 

* The Water Supply. Sewerage, and Plumbing of Modem City Buildings. 

8vo. 4 00 

fiazen's Clean Water and How to Get I< . . . Large 12mo, 1 50 

Filtration of Public Water-supplies ^ . . . .8vo, 3 00 

* Kinnicutt. Winslow and Pratt's Sewage Disposal 8vo, 3 00 

Leach's Inspection and Analysis of Pood with Special Reference to State 

O>ntrol 8vo, 7 50 

Mason's Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological) 12mo, 1 25 

Water-supply. (Considered principally from a Sanitary Standpoint). 

8vo, 4 00 
Mast's Light and the Behavior of Organisms. (In Press.) 

* Merriman's Elements of Sanitary Engineering. 8vo, 2 00 

Ogden's Sewer Construction 8vo, 3 00 

Sewer Design 12mo, 2 00 

Parsons's Disposal of Municipal Refuse 8vo, 2 00 

Prescott and Winslow's Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis 12mo, 1 50 

* Price's Handbook on Sanitation 12mo, 1 50 

Richards's (Conservation by Sanitation. (In Press.) 

Cost of Cleanness 12mo, 1 00 

Cost of Pood. A Study in Dietaries 12mo, 1 00 

Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science 12mo, 1 00 

0>st of Shelter 12mo. 1 00 

* Richards and Williams's Dietary Computer 8vo, 1 50 

Richards and Woodman's Air. Water, and Food from a Sanitary Stand- 
point 8vo, 2 (X) 

* Richey's Plumbers'. Steam-fitters', and Tinners' Edition (Building 

Mechanics' Ready Reference Series) 16mo. mor. 1 50 

Rideal's Disinfection and the Preservation of Food 8vo, 4 00 

Sewage and Bacterial Purification of Sewage 8vo, 4 00 

Soper's Air and Ventilation of Subways 12mo, 2 50 

Tumeaure and Russell's Public Water-supplies 8vo, 5 00 

Venable's Garbage Crematories in America. 8vo, 2 00 

Method and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage. 8vo, 3 00 

Ward and Whipple's Freshwater Biology. (In Press.) 

Whipple's Microscopy of Drinking-water 8vo. 3 50 

• Typhoid Fever Large 12mo. 3 00 

Value of Pure Water Large 12mo, 1 00 

Winslow's Systematic Relationship of the Coccacee Large 12mo« 2 50 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Emmons's Geological Guide-book of the Rocky Motmtain Excursion of the 

International Congress of Geologists Large 8vo. 

Perrel's Pooular Treatise on the Winds 8vo. 

Fitzgerald's Boston Machinist 18mo, 

Gannett's Statistical Abstract of the World 24mo. 

Haines's American Railway Management 12mo, 

Hanausek's The Microscopy of Technical Products. (Winton) 8vo, 

Jacobs's Betterment Briefs. A Collection of Published Papers on Or- 
ganized Industrial Efficiency 8vo, 

Metcalfe's Cost of Manufactures, and the Administration of Workshops.. 8vo, 

Putnam's Nautical Charts 8yo» 

Ricketts's History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 1824-1894. 

Large 12mo, 

Rotherham's Emphasised New Testament Large Svo, 

Rust's Ex-Meridian Altitude, Azimuth and Star-finding Tables Svo 

Standage's Decoration of Wood. Glass, Metal, etc 12mo 

Thome's Structural and Physiological Botany. (Bennett) 16mo, 

Westermaier's Compendium of General Botany. (Schneider) .8vo, 

Winslow's Elements of Applied Microscopy 12mo, 



HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Gesenius's Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament Scriptures. 

(Tregelles.) Small 4to, half mor, 6 00 

Green's Elementary Hebrew Grammar 12mo, 1 26 
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